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LL.O. Notes 


Last April the Governing Body, acting on a unanimous resolution 
of the Joint Maritime Commission, decided to convene a Preparatory 
Technical Maritime Meeting. This Meeting opened at Geneva on 
25 November. The 24 countries possessing over 250,000 tons 
gross of sea-going merchant shipping (excluding vessels under 100 tons) 
had been invited to take part in it. The following 16 countries 
accepted the invitation of the Office : Belgium, the British Empire, 
China, Denmark, Finland, France, Greece, India, Japan, Norway, 
the Netherlands, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, the United States of 
America, Yugoslavia. The aggregate tonnage of sea-going merchant 
shipping thus represented at the Meeting amounted to about 50 
million tons, or 78 per cent. of the total world tonnage. 

It may be recalled that the Meeting was convened to examine 
the question of manning in relation with hours of work on board 
ship ; it had also to deal with the question of holidays with pay for 
seamen. Its task was to draft proposals on these problems to enable 
the next Maritime Session of the International Labour Conference, 
to be held in the autumn of 1936, to take decisions on these 
points, and also on the other maritime questions which were the 
subject of a first discussion in 1929. 


The withdrawal of Germany, which became effective on 21 October, 
left vacant one of the eight seats on the Governing Body which are 
allotted to the States Members of chief industrial importance. The 
Governing Body, in a Special Meeting, examined the consequences 
of this situation. On the basis of the conclusions of the recent study 
of the question made by it on the occasion of the entry of the United 
States and the U.S.S.R. into the Organisation, according to which 
Canada occupied the ninth place on the list then drawn up, the Govern- 
ing Body decided that as a result of the departure of Germany Canada 
became one of the eight States of chief industrial importance. The 
States now entitled to a seat on the Governing Body are accordingly 
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as follows : Canada, the United States, France, Great Britain, India, 
Italy, Japan, and the U.S.S.R. 
* * « 

At its last session the Governing Body proceeded to the annual 
election of its Officers. In accordance with the order of rotation 
adopted a few years ago, the Chairman this time had to be a represent- 
ative of a non-European Government, and Dr. W. A. Riddell, repre- 
sentative of the Canadian Government, who has just resumed the 
position of regular member, was chosen. The two out-going Vice- 
Chairmen, Mr. Mertens and Mr. Oersted, were re-elected. 

* ’ * 

The problem of the 40-hour week again occupied much of the time 
and attention of the Governing Body, which had to examine the 
effect to be given to the resolutions on the subject adopted by the 
last Session of the Conference. By 17 votes to 6 it decided to place 
the question of the reduction of hours of work in the textile industry 
on the agenda of the next Session of the Conference. In taking this 
decision, the Governing Body recorded its recognition of the particular 
situation of this industry. Its international nature results from the 
fact that its raw materials come from different parts of the world 
and that its products are exported to all parts of the world. Com- 
petition in the industry is also highly international, so that the adop- 
tion of a minimum standard for hours and other working conditions 
is particularly necessary to the welfare of the eleven million or so 
of workers who are employed in it. Furthermore, the circumstances 
which gave rise to the 40-hour proposals have long been present 
in all branches of the textile industry. Unemployment is widespread. 
Short time is frequent, and often takes the form of intermittent 
unemployment. Mechanisation has long reached a very high level. 
Recent technical progress and rationalisation have improved existing 
methods and greatly increased the output per worker. 

Many countries have already drawn the logical conclusion from 
this situation and have reduced hours of work or even returned to 
the one-shift system. Hours of work, either for the industry as a 
whole, or for some particular branch of it, are fixed at 36 per week 
in Germany, 40 per week in Italy and the United States, and 7 per 
day in the U.S.S.R. In Poland, hours of work may not exceed the 
length of one shift. In addition, in many countries, as a result of the 
depression, actual hours of work do not exceed 40 per week. 

In these conditions it is not surprising that many of the members 
of the Governing Body should have held that the moment had come 
to give the sanction of an International Convention to the 40-hour 
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week as the normal rule in the textile industry, and have insisted on 
the urgency of the question. The Office was asked to draw up its 
report in such a form that the Conference could deal with the subject 
in a single discussion if it thought fit. With a view to the preparation 
of draft texts to be submitted to the Conference, the Office was author- 


ised to consult experts. 
* 


* * 

In the early years of the International Labour Organisation 
doubts were sometimes expressed as to how long it would be possible 
to find enough items to fill the agenda if the practice of holding a 
Session of the Conference every year was maintained. After fifteen 
years, however, it must needs be recognised that the Governing 
Body’s only real difficulty is to avoid overloading the agenda and to 
make a selection among the numerous problems which the Organisation 
is from all sides being urged to discuss. As a result of the preliminary 
survey of the items which might be placed on the agenda of the 1937 
Session, the Governing Body provisionally selected no less than 
seven new questions, from which a definite choice will be made later on. 

* * « 

But this is not the whole story. It would be wrong to regard even 
questions on which the Conference has already taken decisions as 
having been settled once and for all. Apart from the fact that certain 
minimum standards adopted in the past may to-day find themselves 
left far behind by the general progress of economic and social con- 
ditions, pressure of circumstances and the wish to facilitate ratifi- 
cations have obliged the Conference to insert provisions in its Conven- 
tions which sometimes perceptibly limit their effect. Certain cate- 
gories of workers, often numerically large, such as agricultural work- 
ers, have been excluded from their application ; exemptions and excep- 
tions have been allowed ; modifications to the general scheme have 
sometimes been regarded as necessary for countries where there were 
special conditions to be taken into account, and in particular for 
countries at a less advanced stage of industrial development. 

Mr. de Michelis recently called the attention of the Governing 
Body to the necessity of making a survey of all these exceptions 
and studying the possibility of the progressive extension of inter- 
national labour legislation to all workers not yet covered by it. The 
question is, in short, to see how far exceptions which could formerly 
be justified are still justifiable. 

The importance of the question raised by Mr. de Michelis found 
its due response in the Governing Body. The workers’ representatives 
of India and Japan emphasised its importance for the workers of 
their respective countries, and pointed out that in view of industrial 
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progress and recent economic and social transformations the time 
had come to revise the special provisions for their countries inserted 
in certain Conventions. 

This is clearly a domain in which careful preparation and prolonged 
study of the problems involved must necessarily precede any kind 
of action. The examination of the ten-yearly and five-yearly reports 
on the application of the various Conventions automatically provides 
the Governing Body with an occasion for examining whether certain 
revisions are desirable. With this in view, the Governing Body decided 
to set up a permanent Committee of its members to study these 
reports from the point of view of Mr. de Michelis’s proposal. 

* * « 

Mr. John G. Winant, Assistant Director of the International 
Labour Office, has been invited by the President of the United States 
to accept the Chairmanship of the Social Security Board, the new 
administrative authority set up by the Social Security Act approved 
on 14 August 1935. Rarely will a heavier responsibility have rested 
on the shoulders of one man. The Board, in fact, has to bring into 
operation and administer completely new systems of unemployment 
compensation and old-age benefit applying to more than twenty 
million people, in a country where quite recently public opinion 
still seemed persistently hostile to the fundamental idea of social 
insurance. Mr. Winant felt that he could not refuse to undertake 
the important and responsible duties to which he was called, and 
at the request of President Roosevelt the Director released him from 
his duties in the Office and accepted his resignation. Mr. Winant’s 
departure will be a great loss to the Office, but it may well be hoped 
that the personal experience of the working of the Organisation 
acquired during the months he has spent in Geneva will further 
strengthen the links between the Office and the United States. “It 
is our hope’, wrote the Secretary of Labour, Miss Perkins, “that 
through Mr. Winant’s experience we in the United States will be able 
even more effectively to co-operate with the International Labour 
Organisation in the important objectives in which we have a common 
and deep interest.” The good wishes of the Office will accompany 
Mr. Winant on his new mission. 



































The Hours of Work and Rest Periods 
of Motor Vehicle Drivers 


In 1934 the International Labour Review published a study 
on the international regulation of hours of work on railways and 
the problems it involves.1 For three-quarters of a century railways 
have been the principal means of transport both for passengers 
and for goods, but gradually, and more especially since the war, 
road transport by motor vehicles has developed rapidly, and it 
is now able to compete successfully with rail transport, particularly 
over short and medium distances. 

The driving of motor vehicles is thus a comparatively new 
occupation, in which increasing numbers of persons are finding 
employment. The need was soon recognised for special regulations 
governing the hours of work and rest periods of these workers, 
owing to their special conditions of work and the great responsibility 
resting on them. Such regulations raise a number of special pro- 
blems ; it is the purpose of this article to analyse them and the 
solutions adopted in various countries. An idea will thus be 
given of the regulations in force in a number of countries concerning 
one of the most important aspects of the conditions of work of 
motor vehicle drivers. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 


HE necessity for regulating the hours of work and rest 
periods of the drivers of motor vehicles has three main 
bases, which may be summarised as physiological and social 
considerations, considerations of public safety (these two 
groups being closely correlated), and economic considerations. 
The driver of a motor vehicle is required to make a prolonged 





? International Labour Review, Vol. XXIX, No. 5, May 1934, pp. 633-655 : 
“ The International Regulation of Hours of Work on Railways. ”’ 
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effort of sustained attention, an effort which is becoming steadily 
greater as the speed he is expected to maintain increases and 
the number of vehicles on the roads grows daily. In the long 
run this mental tension is extremely fatiguing ; eventually it 
reacts on the power of attention, which becomes less keen ; 
the driver’s reflexes grow slower and less accurate ; in addition, he 
may suffer from muscular troubles (cramp, stiffness) as a result 
of sitting in one position for a long time. It must not be for- 
gotten that a tired and overworked driver ceases to be able 
to meet the innumerable sudden dangers of traffic in towns 
or on the open road, and is also liable to become himself a danger 
to others. It has been proved that many traffic accidents are 
due to inattention or to lack of presence of mind or of sang- 
froid on the part of drivers who are tired out by long hours 
of work, and in particular by an excessive spell at the wheel. 
The consequences of these accidents affect not only the passen- 
gers and goods transported, but also other road users and their 
property. The problem is therefore one affecting the safety 
of the public in general, and its seriousness must not be under- 
estimated. Everything must be done to ensure that motor 
drivers, who have such a heavy moral, if not material, respon- 
sibility towards the public, are always physiologically and 
psychologically in a condition to assume this responsibility 
with a minimum of risk. The British legislation states that the 
purpose of the measures prescribed concerning hours of work 
and rest periods for the drivers of motor vehicles is to protect 
the public “against the risks which arise in cases where the 
drivers of motor vehicles are suffering from excessive fatigue ”’. 
The report of the Swiss Federal Council to the Federal Assembly 
on the Order concerning the hours of work and rest of pro- 
fessional drivers of motor vehicles! also mentions that the 
primary purpose is to ensure safety in road traffic by preventing 
drivers from being overworked. 

The driver’s responsibility may also involve other material 
consequences for him. Quite apart from the danger to his own 
safety there is the risk of having his licence withdrawn, which 
means a loss of employment, or other penalties (a fine or im- 
prisonment). All these reasons provide ample justification for 
protective measures for motor drivers, the most necessary 





1 Feuille fédérale, 6 Dec. 1933, p. 835. 
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being the limitation of hours of work and the provision of 
adequate and sufficiently frequent rest periods to enable the 
human organism to relax and recuperate. 

The regulation of the hours of motor vehicle drivers can 
be justified on economic grounds as well. Undertakings for the 
transport of persons and goods by road are developing very 
rapidly. They not merely link up centres that have no railway 
service ; they also run parallel to the railways, serving the 
same localities. For a variety of reasons which need not be 
examined in detail here (the right to use the public highways, 
part of the cost of construction and maintenance of which is 
borne by other road users ; more frequent services on regular 
routes run to timetable; occasional services to meet customers’ 
needs ; possibility of direct door-to-door service without change; 
fewer formalities ; possibility of combining sale and transport 
transactions in a single operation, etc.), motor services are able 
uo compete successfully with the railways and have deprived 
them of a large part of their passenger and light goods traffic, 
while leaving them with practically all the heavy goods traffic, 
which is less remunerative. The result has been a serious drop 
in the receipts of the railway companies. Where the competition 
between rail and road transport has not been stopped by 
agreement—a practice that appears to be spreading—this com- 
petition is made more acute if, as is still sometimes the case, 
there are no regulations, or only very elastic ones, concerning 
the hours of work of motor vehicle drivers, whereas the hours 
of railway employees are everywhere governed by special 
regulations, most of them extremely strict. It is not surprising, 
then, that some Governments should wish to restore fair com- 
petitive conditions between these two kinds of undertakings, one 
of which (the railways), with its plant, rolling-stock, permanent 
way, and bridges, viaducts, tunnels, etc., represents an impor- 
tant fraction of the national wealth, created by means of capital 
much of which comes out of the savings of the public, and the 
interest on which is often guaranteed by the State or some other 
public body. Further, the railway companies have often been 
the first to demand the regulation of the hours of work of motor 
vehicle drivers, so as to even up the competitive conditions 
on this point at least. In France, for example, in 1933 the 
railway companies instructed the chairman of their Joint 
Board to approach the Minister of Public Works with a view 
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to securing the application of the Eight-Hour Day Act to road 
transport undertakings. ! 

For all these reasons, and more especially for reasons of 
public safety, more than thirty countries have already adopted 
legislation regulating the hours of work and rest periods of motor 
vehicle drivers. In the early years after the war special provi- 
sions for this category of workers were included in general 
laws on hours of work or the weekly rest. In 1926 special laws 
began to be passed in some countries concerning the hours 
of work and rest periods of road transport workers, and since 
1927 various laws concerning public service vehicles have 
included regulations for the hours of work and rest periods of 
their drivers. This legislative activity has continued to gain in 
intensity. Since the beginning of 1933 some twenty States 
(without counting the provisions that have been adopted by 
various States of the United States) have adopted legislative 
measures to regulate the hours of work and rest periods of 
the workers here in question; in the case of about half of 
the measures the primary object is to ensure road safety. In 
addition, several countries have regulations of other kinds, 
often embodied in collective agreements, to supplement their 
legislation or to deal with the question in the absence of 
legislation. 

« * « 

Motor transport by road—motor transport by rail is inten- 
tionally omitted from this study as being merely a form of rail 
transport—may be classified in various ways, such as passenger 
or goods transport, public or private transport, services with 
fixed or with irregular timetables and routes, urban, suburban, 
or interurban transport, ete. 

Passenger transport may be by omnibus, motor coach, taxi, 
hired car, or private car. Motor buses and sometimes motor 
coaches are used for urban or interurban transport with fixed 
timetables and over fixed routes. Motor coaches are also used 
for regular services, such as the excursions organised by tourist 
agencies, and for occasional services with no regular timetable 
or route organised by the same undertakings. Taxis and hired 
cars carry one or a few individual passengers. There are also 
hotel buses and cars for transporting guests and their luggage 





1 Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, 25 Dec. 1933. 
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to and from the station or boat ; the drivers of these vehicles 
are usually subject to the same conditions of work as the rest 
of the hotel staff. Finally, private cars for the exclusive use of the 
owner and his family should be mentioned ; these may be driven 
by the owner or by a private chauffeur, who, according to the 
conditions of employment agreed upon with his employer, may 
be engaged solely to drive and look after the car or may also 
have certain subsidiary duties as indoor servant, farm hand, ete. 

Goods are transported by light or heavy vans or lorries, 
trailers hauled by tractors, etc., belonging either to transport 
undertakings or to commercial or industrial firms that use them 
for the collection, despatch, or delivery of their own goods or 
products. Here again there are services on fixed routes with 
definite timetables, and also irregular services according to the 
needs of the customers or the undertaking. Some undertakings 
deliver goods as and when they are sold; others have a single 
delivery at the end of the day ; others again deliver on certain 
days of the week along certain routes ; and so on. 

One special group of motor vehicles should also be mentioned : 
the postal vehicles used for the transport of letters and parcels. 
In most cases, however, the drivers of these vehicles are post 
office employees, whose conditions of work are fixed by special 
regulations ; they are therefore not discussed in the present 
article. 

« * « 

Whatever the type of vehicle, the driver—the term being 
taken to mean any paid worker whose sole or main occupation 
it is to drive a motor vehicle—may have a variety of duties to 
perform : preparatory and supplementary work before coming 
on duty or starting, or after arriving or coming off duty, such 
as inspecting, oiling, cleaning, and washing the vehicle and 
putting it away in its garage ; the actual driving of the vehicle, 
interrupted, according to the type of transport, by stops and 
breaks of varying duration and sometimes by intervals in 
which the driver is still at the employer’s disposal but is occupied 
on other work, such as repairs, preparation of goods for trans- 
port, loading or unloading the vehicle, keeping accounts con- 
nected with the work of transport, domestic work, ete. The driver 
is also required to make journeys of very varying lengths, 
which may take him to a considerable distance from his head- 
quarters, and sometimes oblige him to spend whole days away 
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from home. The work itself may be regular or irregular ; it is 
often affected by the seasons, especially in the case of services 
organised by tourist agencies. Sometimes the service may take 
p'ace wholly or partly at night or on Sunday. Or again, a transport 
service may be continuous, day and night and seven days a 
week, thus requiring a system of shifts. In the case of passenger 
traffic, indeed, the Sunday service is often heavier than that 
on weekdays. It must also be borne in mind that traffic diffi- 
culties or other causes may force the driver to work beyond 
his normal hours. 

This brief survey will suggest the number and variety of 
the problems connected with the regulation of the hours of work 
and rest periods of drivers of motor vehicles. In the following 
pages a few typical examples will be described to show how these 
problems have been solved in various countries. A detailed 
comparative analysis of the national regulations is not attempted; 
such a survey is beyond the scope of this article, and will no 
doubt form the subject of a special publication of the Inter- 
national Labour Office at some later date. 


NATURE AND FoRM OF THE REGULATIONS 
Nature of the Regulations 


Two main types of regulations concerning the hours of work 
and rest periods of motor vehicle drivers may be distinguished : 
those concerned with the welfare of the drivers and those intend- 
ed to promote road safety. From some points of view this 
distinction may seem to be more apparent than real, for any 
regulations for promoting the driver’s welfare are bound to 
help on the cause of safety, and conversely, everything that 
is done to make the roads safer is for the benefit of the driver. 
It will be seen later, however, that there are appreciable differ- 
ences between the two types. The report of the Swiss Federal 
Council to the Federal Assembly, already referred to, contains a 
passage that is very significant in this connection : 


The provisions concerning hours of work and rest periods were 
drafted from the point of view of road traffic and not from that of 
social legislation, although they may have valuable social consequences, 
We have been obliged to try to do what was necessary for road safety 
and not what was necessary for the worker from the social point of 
view. In so doing, we have had to remain within the scope of the 
Act—i.e. to ensure adequate rest periods for all professional drivers, 
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and also to regulate the hours of work and hours of attendance of 
drivers of passenger transport undertakings and drivers permanently 
or mainly employed in the transport of goods, in accordance with the 
conditions under which such services are organised. As these regula- 
tions deal only with traffic, it must be clearly recognised from the 
outset that they cannot contain provisions that would be appropriate 
in social legislation (e.g. concerning compensation for overtime, the 
Saturday half-holiday, annual holidays, etc.). On the other hand, 
they contain provisions that could be dispensed with in social legisla- 
tion but are indispensable in dealing with traffic conditions, such as 
the clause which makes the regulations on hours of work and rest 
periods applicable to persons working on their own account as well 
as to employed persons. . . . A driver who is an independent worker 
is just as great a danger to other road users when he is over-tired as an 
employed person driving in the same state. 


The Swiss regulations do however contain provisions concern- 
ing weekly hours of work, the weekly rest, and overtime, where- 
as other road traffic regulations, notably in several English- 
speaking countries, merely prescribe a maximum period of 
daily work, a limit to the number of hours of continuous driving, 
and a minimum period of rest between two periods of service. 
In some countries (the Australian States of Western Australia 
and Victoria, Great Britain, etc.), indeed, these are supplemented 
by other regulations of a social character covering the points 
with which the traffic regulations could not deal: weekly hours, 
the weekly rest, and overtime rates. When, on the contrary, 
the regulations are essentially social in purpose, they tend rather 
to fix the normal hours of work per day and per week, rates of 
pay for Sunday work, the weekly rest, the amount of overtime 
permitted and the rates of overtime pay, though in some cases 
they also fix maximum hours of work or a minimum rest period, 
thus approximating to the regulations that aim simply at ensur- 
ing traffic safety. 

There is thus no hard-and-fast line of demarcation bet ween 
the two types of regulations, which tend either to influence 
or to supplement one another. 


Form of the Regulations 


The regulations concerning the hours of work and rest 
periods of motor vehicle drivers vary greatly in form. 

The commonest form is regulation by legislation. The laws 
in questions may be concerned primarily either with the pro- 
tection of the workers or with road safety. In the former case, 
sometimes there is general legislation on hours of work, con- 
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taining special provisions applying to motor vehicle drivers, 
or ar least to the staffs of road transport undertakings : Austria ?, 
Belgium 2, Czechoslovakia *, Finland *, France 5, Latvia ®, Spain’, 
Uruguay *; sometimes there is special legislation concerning 
the working conditions of motor vehicle drivers, or at least of the 
staffs of road transport undertakings: Argentina °, Austria ?°, 
Belgium ", Brazil }*, Canada (British Columbia™ ), France \, 
Greece !®, Iceland!*, Poland?’, Portugal?*, U.S.S.R.1*. Sometimes 
also there are special provisions on the subject in the legislation 
concerning the weekly rest: Austria ®°, Belgium 4, Estonia ”°, 
Uruguay 7°. In some cases legislation concerning road traffic, 
public service vehicles, or transport in general contains provisions 
on the hours of work of drivers : Australia (Victoria **, Western 
Australia 75), Canada (Alberta 7°, Manitoba *’, Ontario *, 
Prince Edward Island *°, Saskatchewan *°), Czechoslovakia *', 
Great Britain **, Irish Free State **, Netherlands **, Netherlands 





1 Act of 17 December 1919 and Order of 28 July 1920. 
2 Act of 14 June 1921. 

3 Act of 19 December 1918. 

4 Act of 27 November 1917 as amended on 14 August 1918. 

5 Decrees containing Administrative Regulations under the Act of 23 April 


8 Act of 24 March 1922 and Amending Act of 15 May 1929. 
7 Decree of 1 July 1931. 
8 Act of 17 November 1915 and Decree of 15 May 1935. 
® Decree of 31 December 1930. 
10 Act of 20 December 1928. 
11 Royal Orders of 5 March 1923, 24 June 1924, and 29 September 1930. 
12 Decrees of 18 January and 7 February 1934. 
13 Regulations of 19 June 1935. 
14 Decrees of 15 August 1930, 2 October 1934, and 28 June 1935. 
15 Decree of 7 December 1932. 
16 Regulations of 22 May 1935. 
17 Order of 13 December 1933. 
18 Decree of 10 May 1933. 
19 Order of 20 October 1929. 
20 Order of 12 September 1912. 
Act of 17 July 1905. 
Order of 26 January 1933. 
23 Decree of 25 February 1927. 
Act of 29 December 1933. 
2 Act of 4 January 1934. 
26 Act of 2 April 1927. 
27 Act of 1935 concerning taxis. 
28 Public Vehicles Act of 19238, as amended on 18 April 1935; Regulations of 
1929. 
29 Act of 6 April 1933. 
80 Public Vehicles Act of 1928. 
31 Act of 26 March 1935. 
32 Acts of 1 August 1930 and 17 November 1933 ; Orders of 30 May 1933 and 
10 November 1934. 
33 Act of 29 June 1933. 
34 Order of 13 August 1932. 
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Indies?, Spanish Guinea*, Switzerland*, and over forty 
States of the United States. 


In the absence of legislation or in order to supplement 
it, standard conditions may be laid down by codes of fair compe- 
tition (United States*), by arbitration awards (Australian 
States of New South Wales, Queensland, Victoria, and Western 
Australia, and New Zealand), by collective agreements (Great 
Britain, Italy, Union of South Africa, etc.), by collective rules 
of employment (Germany), by labour standards (Spain), and by 
works regulations. 

All these various types of regulations may apply either 
to all motor vehicles or to certain kinds only. 


REGULATION OF Hours OF WorK AND ReEst PERIODS 


A study of the regulations concerning the hours of work 
and rest periods of motor vehicle drivers must cover the follow- 
ing points : 

(1) the limitation of normal hours of work ; 

(2) the distribution of hours of work and rest periods ; 

(3) overtime ; 

(4) supervisory measures. 


Limitation of Normal Hours of Work 


Here there are two questions to be considered, namely, the 
calculation and the limitation of hours of work. 


Calculation of Hours of Work. 


It should be noted at the outset that the regulations in differ- 
ent countries do not all use the same basis for calculating what 
is generally called “ hours of work’. Many of them, it is true, 
simply restrict hours of work to a certain figure, but others bring 
in rather different concepts. For instance, the road traffic regula- 
tions of the Australian States of Victoria and Western Australia, 
Great Britain and the Irish Free State restrict the length of 





Decree of 31 May 1933. 

Regulations of 23 April 1933. 

Order of 4 December 1933. 

According to a decision of the Supreme Court of the United States dated 
27 May 1935 (Schechter v. U.S.A.), no penalties can be enforced for infringements 
of the Codes. The Codes have, therefore, no longer the effect of law; it would 
appear, however, that the hours of work prescribed by them have been maintained 
in numerous undertakings, either voluntarily by the employers or as a result of 
agreements. 
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continuous periods of driving. But periods of driving are taken 
to include not only the actual driving time but also any time 
spent by the driver on other work in connection with the vehicle 
or the load carried, including, in the case of a public service 
vehicle, any time spent on the vehicle while on the journey 
in any other capacity than as a passenger. In the case of a 
vehicle used for agricultural or forestry operations, a person 
is not deemed to be driving the vehicle or to be spending time 
on work in connection with the vehicle or with the load carried 
so long as the vehicle is elsewhere than on a road. In the Nether- 
lands, the regulations refer to the period on duty—i.e. the time 
between two continuous rest periods, after deducting certain 
breaks. The Swiss regulations go still further, defining both hours 
of work and hours of attendance. Hours of work are deemed 
to include not only the time spent in actual driving or in the 
maintenance or repair of the vehicle, but also all periods during 
which the driver is engaged in other fatiguing work. The hours 
of attendance cover all time during which the driver, although 
not actually working, is obliged to remain attentively at his 
post, ready to work as soon as required. Time spent on work 
that is not fatiguing is counted as hours of attendance. 

In the actual calculation of hours of work a number of differ- 
ent factors have to be taken into account, such as breaks, 
periods of mere attendance, waiting periods at the starting 
point, during the journey, or at its end, work required for the 
maintenance of the vehicle, preparing it for the road or returning 
it to the garage, work connected with the load, etc. Breaks 
are usually excluded from hours of work unless they are quite 
short or the driver is required to remain on or near his vehicle 
and is thus not free to use the time as he pleases. Periods of mere 
attendance or waiting are generally included in hours of work 
if they do not exceed a certain length, and if the driver is not 
entirely free from any obligation or duty. Time spent on the 
maintenance of the vehicle is usually included in hours of work 
unless special remuneration is paid for it. Work in connection 
with the load is almost always counted as part of the hours of 
work. 


Limitation of Hours of Work. 


The actual limitation of hours of work is extremely impor- 
tant, both for the protection of the worker and for the safety 
of the community, as was explained above. 
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In most countries, hours of work are based, subject to possi- 
bilities of distribution to be discussed later, on the 8-hour day 
or the 48-hour week. There are only a few countries where 
hours are below these limits: the hours of bus drivers in the 
U.S.S.R. are 6 a day in the Moscow urban service and 7 else- 
where ; the hours of work of drivers of vehicles used for passenger 
transport in the Australian State of Queensland are limited 
to 44 a week. More frequently, hours of work exceed the limits 
of 8 a day and 48 a week. This is the case, for example, in the 
Canadian Province of Manitoba : 12 hours a day for taxi drivers ; 
in Germany, under several collective rules: 12 hours a day; 
in Italy, for goods transport and motor hiring establishments : 
50 hours a week; for certain bus services: 10 hours a day ; 
and for taxis: 11 hours a day and 66 hours a week; in the 
Netherlands, for buses : 55 hours of duty a week ; in New Zealand, 
for taxis : 65 hours a week; in Portugal, for drivers employed 
in urban goods or passenger transport services in which work 
is deemed to be continuous : 56 hours a week ; in Switzerland : 
54 hours of work a week, or 60 hours including hours of 
attendance. 

In a number of countries, such as Austria, Finland, and 
Spain, the hours of work of motor drivers may be extended 
beyond 8 a day or 48 a week by means of permanent exceptions. 
This is so also in France for drivers other than those employed 
in public road transport services for passengers or goods. In 
Brazil also hours of work may be increased to 10 a day and 
60 a week by agreement between the parties concerned. 

Further, in the Australian States of Victoria and Western 
Australia, in Great Britain, and in the Irish Free State, no 
person may drive for continuous periods amounting in the 
aggregate to more than 11 hours in any period of 24 hours. 
But this is merely a maximum for any one day ; in the Australian 
States and in Great Britain, in any case, arbitration awards 
and collective agreements show that in practice the hours of 
work are kept within the limits of 8 a day or 48 a week. 


Distribution of Hours of Work and Rest Periods 


The rules for the distribution of working hours and rest 
periods serve a dual purpose : on the one hand, they enable the 
undertakings to arrange hours to suit their special requirements, 
and on the other, they are intended to protect the drivers 
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against excessive fatigue. The distribution of hours of work 
and the distribution of rest periods will therefore be considered 


separately. 


Distribution of Hours of Work. 


The problems to be considered here include the general 
distribution of the prescribed number of hours of work, the 
maximum daily hours, and the maximum number of consecutive 
hours during which the driver may drive or be at the wheel 
of his vehicle. 

In some countries hours of work are subject either to a 
definite daily limit, or to both a daily and a weekly limit. There 
are comparatively few cases in which only a daily limit is fixed ; 
in most such cases the regulations are concerned only with 
safety, and merely limit the driving time. Of the countries 
that fix both a daily and a weekly limit, several, including 
Argentina, Belgium, Portugal, and Spain, permit the hours 
of work to be distributed unevenly over the different days 
of the week, in certain circumstances or for certain categories 
of drivers. 

But motor traffic is so often irregular that a great many 
countries have tried to make the regulations sufficiently elastic 
to avoid creating difficulties for transport undertakings in 
organising their services. Consequently, instead of prescribing 
a fixed daily limit, they permit working hours to be arranged 
unevenly, either by allowing the daily or weekly hours to be 
averaged over a specified period, or by fixing the maximum 
number to be worked in a certain period. For instance, in 
Belgium, the hours of work of the drivers of vehicles owned by 
the Belgian National Railway Company are 8 per day and 48 
per week on the average over a period of not more than three 
months, while the hours of drivers employed by motor hiring 
firms may not exceed 1,200 in a half-year. In Switzerland, 
weekly hours of work may not exceed an average of 54 over 
a period of two weeks; in Argentina, the average may not 
exceed 8 per day and 48 per week over each period of three 
weeks for drivers working in shifts ; in Italy, the weekly average 
over a month must not exceed 50 hours for goods transport 
and motor hiring undertakings; in the United States!, the average 





1 Cf. footnote 4, p. 741 above. 
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is 48 hours per week over a period of six weeks for motor coaches 
and six months for omnibuses. In the Netherlands the hours 
of work of bus drivers may not exceed 55 in a week. In Austria, 
the hours of drivers employed by transport undertakings or 
other industrial undertakings may not exceed 96 in two weeks. 
In Czechoslovakia and Finland the limit is 192 hours in each 
period of four weeks ; in Poland, 624 hours in each period of 
thirteen weeks. 

It will be seen that the period over which hours may be 
averaged varies very greatly : a week, a fortnight, three weeks, 
a month, six weeks, three months, or six months. 

In many cases however, the regulations try to prevent 
these facilities for distribution from involving unduly long 
daily hours by fixing a limit to daily hours of work, which must 
not be exceeded save in exceptional circumstances. This limit 
is generally 10 hours. 

In addition, and mainly for reasons of safety, many regu- 
lations prescribe not only a limit to the hours worked each day 
but also a limit to the period of continuous work or continuous 
presence at the wheel or driving. In some cases, as will be seen 
later, breaks are prescribed in the course of the working day. 
In Australia (Victoria and Western Australia), Great Britain, 
and the Irish Free State, no driver is permitted, as a rule, to 
drive for more than 5% hours continuously. In the Netherlands 
Indies the time spent at the wheel is limited to 8 hours a day for 
bus drivers and 10 hours a day for lorry drivers ; the former 
group must have a break of not less than half an hour after 
not more than 4 hours’ continuous driving. In Switzerland, 
the hours spent at the wheel may not exceed 9 a day, and the 
drivers of heavy motor vehicles are further entitled to a break 
of 15 minutes after about 2 hours’ continuous driving. 

Many of the regulations also deal with night work and 
work on Sundays or public holidays. 

Night work may be essential for the proper working of an 
undertaking. Consequently, some general regulations that in 
principle prohibit night work make an exception for transport 
undertakings. This is the case in Belgium and Czechoslovakia. 
In Poland, night work is permitted when the driver sets out 
during the day but reaches his destination at night. The Swiss 
regulations, on the other hand, prohibit the movement on public 
roads of heavy motor vehicles engaged in the transport of goods 
between 11 p.m. and 4 a.m. in summer and between 11 p.m. 
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and 5 a.m. in winter. In its report to the Federal Assembly on 
the Order concerning the hours of work and rest periods of 
motor vehicle drivers the Federal Council advanced the fol- 
lowing argument in support of this rule : 

The prohibition of night traffic is undoubtedly a very valuable 
means of ensuring compliance with the provisions concerning hours 
of work and rest periods. . . . It is perhaps the surest means of 


achieving the purpose of the legislation. The rule also seems equally 
useful from the point of view of traffic safety and of the prevention 


of noise. 


In certain countries some compensation is given for night 
work. In Argentina, for example, hours of work are reduced to 
7 if the driver works habitually and exclusively between the 
hours of 9 p.m, and 6 a.m. In Brazil, 52% minutes are counted 
as an hour for work done at night. In Great Britain, the London 
bus drivers are paid at the rate of time and a quarter for night 
work. 

Work on Sundays or public holidays may also be necessary ; 
for passenger traffic it is often even more important than the 
weekday services. In addition to the compensatory rest period 
given by way of weekly rest, drivers in several countries, includ- 
ing Germany, Great Britain, New Zealand, and the Union of 
South Africa, are entitled to be paid for work on Sundays or 
holidays at rates that are sometimes as high as twice the normal 


rate. 


Distribution of Rest Periods. 


A distinction must be made between three kinds of rest 
period: breaks or short intervals between different spells of 
the day’s work, the daily rest between two working days, and 
the weekly rest. 

It was mentioned above that the regulations in some cases 
restrict the length of working spells. The same result can be 
reached by prescribing breaks or intervals in the course of the 
working day, during which the worker can obtain rest and 
refreshment. These intervals, during which the driver has 
generally no duties connected with his service, are not included 
in hours of work. The report of the Swiss Federal Council, to 
which reference has several times been made, states: “ From 
the point of view of road safety it is of some importance that 
a break should if possible be granted toward the middle of the 
working day, although not necessarily exactly at midday. ” 
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tions of a good many countries. 


therefore dealt with in a large number of regulatio 


the day’s work; yet others specify the hours wit 


include some hours of the night. In Czechoslovak 


8 hours at night. 
The report of the Swiss Federal Council to tl 


it is essential that professional drivers should have a 
nity of a complete rest at least once a week.” Over 


they should have one day’s rest a week. Where this 


usually applies to them as to all other wage earners. 

This rest is granted at the rate of one day a week 
a year. The minimum duration of the rest period 
fixed at 24 hours. It is only 18 hours for chauffeurs 
service in Czechoslovakia, but it is as long as 30 hours 


not less than 32 hours. In Switzerland the rest period i 


less than 8 hours, making a total of 32 hours. 





In point of fact, a break of this kind is prescribed in the regula- 
The daily rest is essential for safety, and the question is 


are three ways of regulating it. Some regulations fix the mini- 
mum rest period directly ; others fix the maximum daily spread- 
over (i.e. the maximum period over which the daily hours of 
work may be distributed), which can itself be limited indirectly 
by fixing a limit for the intervals between different spells of 


the day’s work must be performed. Whatever the method 
adopted, the minimum rest period between two working days 
lies between 8 and 18 hours ; the most usual figures seem to be 
10 and 12 hours. This rest must, whenever possible, be taken 
at night. This is made a definite rule in some countries. Swiss 
legislation, for instance, prescribes that the rest period must, 
as a general rule, be taken during the night, or should at least 


chauffeurs must have 12 consecutive hours of rest, including 


Assembly further states: “In the interests of road safety 


this reason, the principle of the weekly rest is now generally 
accepted ; it is therefore not surprising to find that most of the 
regulations applying to motor vehicle drivers stipulate that 


case, it is understood that the drivers of motor vehicles come 
under the general legislation concerning the weekly rest, which 


and the Netherlands, 32 hours in Czechoslovakia for drivers 
employed by undertakings, and 40 hours per week averaged 
over two weeks in Latvia, the shorter rest period having to be 


but it must normally be preceded by a daily rest period of not 


As a general rule, the rest period is granted on Sunday. When 
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Sunday work is necessary, some regulations stipulate that a 
certain number of rest days must fall on a Sunday: 1 Sunday 
in 4 in the Netherlands, 17 times a year in Switzerland (on a 
Sunday or public holiday). In New Zealand the regulations 
prescribe that the rest days that fall on a Sunday must be 
shared equally among all the workers concerned. In the case of 
Sunday work, the weekly rest is given ona weekday. In Austria 
the compensatory rest period may be given in the form of two 
rest periods of 6 hours each on two days of the week, preceded 
or followed in each case by a night free from duty. 


Overtime 


The possibility allowed by most of the regulations of dis- 
tributing hours unequally over a specified period enables under- 
takings to meet some of the cases which require longer hours to 
be worked in order to meet special or urgent needs. But there 
are cases where this arrangement is not sufficient and overtime 
must be worked. Most of the regulations contain provisions 
on this point; some of them restrict overtime by fixing a 
maximum for some specified period (day, week, year, etc.). 
In Belgium, for instance, taxi undertakings, undertakings 
for conveyance by carriage, lorry, or cart, and transport services 
accessory to an industrial undertaking are allowed 100 hours 
of overtime a year, of which not more than 2 may be used on 
any one day. 

Higher wage rates are usually paid for overtime, the rates 
varying from country to country and according to the amount 
of overtime and the time at which it is worked—by day, by 
night, on Sunday, on a public holiday, etc. The increase in the 
rate of pay varies from 10 to 100 per cent.; the most usual 
figures are 25 and 50 per cent. 


Supervisory Measures 


Many of the regulations prescribe measures for controlling 
the hours worked by motor drivers. In some cases the working 
timetable must be posted up at the place where the drivers 
come on duty or in the vehicles themselves. In other cases the 
control is stricter, the employers or the drivers being obliged 
to keep a record of the hours worked. The drivers are often 
required to enter in a book or on a card the hours of coming 
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on and going off duty, the hours spent at the wheel, breaks, 
interruptions of their duties, overtime, etc. These documents 
must be shown on request to the officials responsible for the 
control, either by the drivers or by the undertakings, which are 
required to keep the records for a certain length of time. 


CONCLUSION 


We thus see that the regulations at present in force concern- 
ing the hours of work and rest periods of drivers of motor 
vehicles tend in the first instance to limit the hours of actual 
work. In most cases the limits are based on the 8-hour day or the 
48-hour week. In very few countries has a lower limit been 
fixed, and only a few have a higher limit. 

Whatever the limit may be, many of the regulations allow 
the authorised number of hours to be unevenly distributed over 
periods of very varying length, so as to enable undertakings 
to adapt their services easily to traffic fluctuations and the 
length of the routes covered. The period over which hours may 
be so distributed varies from a week to six months; at the 
same time daily hours may not exceed a certain limit, usually 
10 or 11 hours. 

In addition, and mainly for reasons of safety, the more 
recent regulations contain provisions concerning continuous 
periods of work, and breaks or intervals for meals, and thereby 
limit the permissible period of continuous driving to 5 or 6 hours 
as a general rule. 

The daily rest, which is essential in order to enable the 
fatigued human organism to recuperate after a day’s work, 
must, whenever possible, be taken at night; the minimum 
duration of this rest period is never fixed at less than 8 hours, 
save in exceptional circumstances; it is usually from 10 to 
13 hours. 

A weekly rest of not less than 24 hours—and in a good 
many cases even of 30 hours—is the general rule. But, espe- 
cially in the case of passenger transport services, this rest 
period cannot be given regularly on a Sunday, when the traffic 
is often heavier than on other days; the rest period is then 
given on a weekday, and in some countries special compensa- 
tion in the form of higher rates of pay is given to drivers who 
work on Sunday. 

Most of the regulations give the possibility of working over- 
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time in order to meet an unforeseen rush of work; the number 
of hours is fixed in some cases. Many of them prescribe that 
increased rates must be paid for overtime, usually at least time 
and a quarter, and often as much as time and a half or even 
more. 

Such, then, are the principal provisions contained in the 
regulations of the various countries relating to the hours of 
work and the rest periods of the drivers of motor vehicles. 
The regulations may be inspired mainly by reasons of safety, 
by social considerations, or by economic considerations ; but in 
one form or another they are developing very rapidly, keeping 
pace with the multiplication of facilities for the road transport 
of goods and passengers. 
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ComMPULSORY INVALIDITY, OLD-AGE, AND Wripows’ AND 
ORPHANS’ INSURANCE (cont.) 


Old-Age or Long-Service Pensions 


In nearly all South American legislations, old-age or long- 
service pensions are calculated by starting from what is called 
the normal pension. This forms the basis of the system. 


The Normal Pension. 


The award of a normal pension is usually dependent on the 
double condition of a minimum age and a minimum length of 
service. This shows the influence of the civil service pension 
schemes which were at the basis of the first old-age insurance 
laws, the earliest of which applied mainly to the staffs of public 
utility undertakings. 

As a general rule, a normal pension is granted to any insured 
person who has reached the age of 50 years and completed 
30 years’ service. A few recent enactments, however, set the 
age limit at 55 or 60 years. The age limits and minimum lengths 
of service prescribed by the various national laws and regulations 
are as follows : 


50 years of age and 30 years’ service: 


Argentina: Insurance schemes for the staffs of public utility 
undertakings, for bank employees, and for railwaymen ; 








1 For the first part of this article, cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XXXII, 
No. 5, Nov. 1935, pp. 610-636. 
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Brazil: Insurance schemes for the staffs of public utility under- 
takings and for bank employees ; 

Uruguay: Insurance scheme for workers in industry, commerce, 
and public utility undertakings. 
55 years of age and 30 years’ service : 

Brazil: Seamen’s insurance scheme. 
60 years of age and 30 years’ service : 

Brazil : Commercial employees’ insurance scheme ; 

Uruguay : Bank employees’ insurance scheme. 


In Chile, where the old-age or long-service pension is built 
up by individual accumulation, the conditions for the award 
of a pension are necessarily somewhat different. In the wage 
earners’ insurance scheme, the insured person may claim a 
pension at 55, 60, or 65 years of age as he pleases. In the com- 
pulsory provident scheme for private salaried employees, an 
insured person may claim payment of the credit balance on his 
individual savings account at the age of 50 years or after 30 years’ 
service. In the railwaymen’s compulsory provident scheme, the 
individual account. may be settled at 60 years of age or after 
35 years’ service. 

In Uruguay, lastly, in the insurance scheme for workers 
in industry, commerce, and public utility undertakings, a nor- 
mal pension may be awarded after contributions have been paid 
in respect of 30 years’ service subsequent to the Pensions Act, 
with no stipulation as to age. 

Thus, on the whole, the age limit is much lower than in 
Europe, where old-age pensions are awarded usually at 65 years 
of age, under a few laws and regulations at 60, and in some 
particularly trying occupations, such as underground mining, 
at 55 or 50 years of age. 

The age limit of 50 years was adopted in South America 
because it was thought that, owing to climatic conditions, 
mortality was higher and old age came earlier than in Europe, 
both for active workers and for pensioners. This shorter average 
expectation of life was expected to balance the charges arising 
out of the award of pensions at an earlier age than in Europe. 

The question now is whether these statements and forecasts 
agree with the facts. The discussions that have been in progress 
in this connection do not appear to have led to any generally 
accepted conclusions, for it has not yet been possible to compile 
mortality statistics of active workers and pensioners covering 
a sufficient number of generations. There is hardly any doubt 
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that the mortality is higher than in Europe, but it is not yet 
possible to calculate accurately the extent of the divergence 
between the European and the South American rates of mortality 
among workers. 

The normal pension is as a rule fixed at a certain percentage 
of the basic wage, which is the average wage or salary of the 
insured person during his last few years of employment. 

This basic wage is equal to the average wage or salary of the 
last three years in Brazil and of the last five years in Argentina. 

In Uruguay, in the insurance scheme for workers in industry, 
commerce, and public utility undertakings, the period on which 
the basic wage is calculated was fixed at 5 years by the Act 
of 1919, but was increased to 15 years by the Act of January 
1934. On the other hand, in the insurance scheme for bank 
employees, old-age pensions are based on the wage or salary 
of the last year of employment. 

Here again we find the influence of civil service pension 
schemes, which are based on scales of pay with regular promotion 
and periodical increments, so that an official receives his highest 
pay at the end of his career. In the case of workers in public 
utility undertakings or even of bank employees, who have 
scales of pay with periodical increments similar to those of 
civil servants, the adoption of the wage or salary of the last 
year of employment as a basis for the calculation of the pension 
is clearly very favourable. On the other hand, in the case of 
insurance schemes applying to all workers employed in private 
industrial and commercial undertakings, where scales of pay 
increasing from the beginning to the end of a working life are 
an exception, the adoption of the final wage or salary as the 
basic wage would be against the interests of many workers, 
and especially manual workers, whose earnings tend to decrease 
perceptibly 5 or even 10 or 15 years before the age for an old- 
age pension. 

This is why the final wage or salary is very seldom adopted 
as the basic wage for the calculation of pensions in European 
systems of legislation which apply to wage earners as a whole, 
either alone or together with salaried employees. 

The methods of fixing the normal pension and its amount 
differ widely in Chile on the one hand, where the system of 
individual accumulation has been adopted, and in Argentina, 
Brazil, and Uruguay, on the other, where the pension is fixed 
as a percentage of the final wage or salary. 
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(1) Individual Accumulation in Chile. In Chile, under the 
wage earners’ insurance scheme, the old-age pension is built 
up by the accumulation, on an individual account, of contri- 
butions amounting to 2 per cent. of the insured person’s wages. 
At the time of registration, the insured person has to choose 
whether he will contribute under the system of “ alienated ” 
or “ repayable ”’ contributions. ! In practice most of the insured 
persons choose the “repayable”’ system, which operates in favour 
of their heirs if they die before reaching the age fixed for the 
payment of the pension. 

In the compulsory provident schemes for private salaried 
employees and for railwaymen, contributions (10 per cent. 
of the wage or salary, paid as to half by the insured person and 
as to half by the employer) are placed to an individual account, 
which is regularly credited with the interest earned on the invest- 
ment of the accumulated capital. On reaching the pensionable 
age, the insured person is entitled to repayment of the entire 
credit balance on his account. He may, if he prefers, receive 
an annuity bought with the proceeds of his account. 

None of the three schemes makes any provision for a mini- 
mum guaranteed pension or lump sum, and the extent of the 
cover for the risk of old age depends entirely on individual 
accumulation of the contributions actually paid. This is the 
weakness of the Chilean schemes, in which there is no solidarity 
between successive generations of insured persons. Workers 
who were already elderly at the time the Acts came into force 
will, after 5, 10, or even 15 years of insurance, be able to obtain 
only very small or even negligible pensions or lump sums, and 
for many years to come the social insurance system will afford 
only very inadequate benefit to the workers. In Europe, where 
some legislations also apply the system of individual accumu- 
lation, a part independent of the value acquired by the contri- 
butions paid has always been included in the pension, in the 
form either of a guaranteed minimum, or of a supplementary 
pension paid by the public authorities or out of a common 
fund formed by deductions from the contributions of all insured 
persons, or of all insured persons below a certain age. This 





1 Under the former system, the insured person, in order te obtain a larger 
pension, cedes definitely to the fund the total amount of his contributions, and if 
he dies before reaching the age fixed for the payment of the pension, the amount 
is not repayable. Under the latter system, if the insured person dies before drawing 
a pension, his heirs are entitled to a sum equal to the amount of his personal con- 
tributions. 
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establishes a form of solidarity between successive generations 
of insured persons which is one of the essential features of 


a social insurance system. 


(2) Percentage of the Basic Wage in Argentina, Brazil, and 
Uruguay. In these three countries the normal pension is cal- 
culated as a percentage of the basic wage, which, as already 
stated, is the average wage or salary earned by the insured 
person during his last 3 or 5 years, or, exceptionally in Uruguay, 
his last 15 years of employment before the pension becomes 
payable. 

The percentage is either the same for all wages or salaries, 
or it is regressive, decreasing as the wage or salary rises. The 
latter method operates in favour of the lower-paid workers, 
whose pensions are a higher proportion of their earnings than 
are those of the better-paid workers. Some of the contributions 
of the latter therefore go towards the pensions of the former. 

The percentage is the same for all wage rates in all the 
Brazilian schemes and in the Uruguayan bank employees’ 
scheme. 

In Brazil, in the insurance scheme for the staffs of public 
utility undertakings, the normal pension varies between 70 and 
100 per cent. of the average wage or salary during the last 
3 years of service. This percentage is fixed every three years 
for each fund in the light of calculations submitted by the fund 
to the National Labour Council. In the absence of any other 
proposal each fund must pay normal pensions equal to 85 per 
cent. of the basic wage. 

In Uruguay, in the bank employees’ insurance scheme, 
the normal pension payable on reaching the age of 60 and 
after 80 years’ service is equal to 100 per cent. of the wage or 
salary of the last year of service. 

The second method, involving a regressive percentage, 
is applied in Argentina, in the insurance schemes for the staffs 
of public utility undertakings, for railwaymen, and for bank 
employees, and in Uruguay, in the insurance scheme for workers 
in industry, commerce, and public utility undertakings. 

The rates of normal pensions in the railwaymen’s insurance 
scheme in Argentina may be given by way of example. They 
are as follows : 


100 per cent. of wages when the basic wage is not more than 120 
pesos per month ; 
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120 pesos plus 80 per cent. of the difference between 120 pesos and 
the basic wage when the latter is between 120 and 300 pesos per 
month ; 

264 pesos plus 70 per cent. of the difference between 300 pesos and 
the basic wage when the latter is between 300 and 1,000 pesos per 
month. 


The system is much the same in the insurance scheme for 
workers in industry, commerce, and public utility undertakings 
in Uruguay, but the scale is more complicated, with 19 wage 
categories instead of 3, and the regression is more marked, 
the percentage diminishing much more rapidly in the higher 
categories. 

Whatever the method employed, the normal pensions are 
high. In Uruguay they vary from 50 to 100 per cent., and in 
Argentina they are 70, 90, 95, and even 100 per cent., of the 
basic wage ; in Brazil they are usually fixed at 85 per cent. of 
the basic wage. 

The level of normal pensions is much higher than in Europe, 
where old-age pensions are usually based not on the final wage 
or salary of the last few years of employment but, directly or 
indirectly, on the average for 30 or 40 years of employment. 
Under the most favourable legislations in Europe, at 60 or 
65 years of age and after 30 years of contributions, the old-age 
pension is seldom more than 50 per cent. of the average wage ; 
in many cases it is between 25 and 40 per cent. and in a few 
it is even less than 25 per cent. of the basic wage. 


Reduced Pensions for Less than 30 Years’ Service. 


When an insured person reaches the normal age for the 
receipt of an old-age pension (50 or sometimes 55 or 60 years) 
without having completed 30 years’ service, he may, under 
most legislations, obtain a reduced pension equal to a fraction 
of the ordinary pension, the fraction varying with his number 
of years of service. 

In Argentina, after 10 years’ service in the insurance schemes 
for the staffs of public utility undertakings and for railwaymen, 
and after 20 years’ service in the insurance scheme for bank 
employees, an insured person who has reached the age of 50 is 
entitled to a pension equal to 2 per cent. of the normal pension 
for each year of service. 

In Brazil, in the insurance schemes for commercial employees 
and for bank employees, an insured person is entitled after 
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60 contribution months to one three-hundred-and-sixtieth of the 
normal pension for each contribution month. 

In Uruguay, a somewhat different system has been adopted 
in the insurance scheme for workers in industry, commerce, 
and public utility undertakings. An insured person who has 
reached the age of 50 years without completing 30 years’ service 
may postpone the age for the payment of an old-age pension 
to 60 and obtain it after 10 years’ service ; it is then equal to 
2 per cent. of the normal pension for each year of service. There 
is a similar provision in Brazil in the insurance scheme for the 
staffs of public utility undertakings, where an insured person 
may obtain a pension at the age of 55 after 20 years’ service 
and at the age of 65 after 10 years’ service ; in both cases the 
reduced pension is equal to 2 per cent. of the normal pension 
for each year of service. 

Clearly, then, all these schemes are based on the principle 
that there should be a definite relation between the amount of 
the pension on the one hand, and the amount of the basic wage 
and the number of years or months of service or contributions 
on the other. 

In Europe the methods applied are rather different, and in 
most cases where contributions vary with wages, the old-age 
pension consists of two parts, one fixed independently of the 
time spent in insurance and another varying cither with the 
number alone or with both the number and the amount of the 
contributions paid. In a few other cases, where the system 
applied is the accumulation of the contributions paid on behalf 
of each insured person on an individual account, a certain 
minimum is guaranteed after a small number of contribution 
years. In these European systems the purpose of including 
either an invariable part or a guaranteed minimum in the 
pension is to make sure that insured persons who were already 
elderly when compulsory insurance came into force, and workers 
who became wage earners and therefore subject to compulsory 
insurance at an advanced age, shall not receive negligible or 
very small pensions after their few remaining years of employ- 
ment. 

If it is not wished to include a fixed part in the pension, it is 
still possible to correct the hardships that may result when the 
pension is determined solely by the length of the contribution 
period by fixing a minimum below which the ordinary or 
reduced pension may not fall. This is what has been done in 
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Brazil, where the various laws provide for minimum pensions, 
though these in fact vary considerably: 50 milreis a month 
in the commercial employees’ insurance scheme and 200 milreis 
per month in the schemes for seamen and for the staffs of public 
utility undertakings. The same system has been adopted in 
Uruguay, where the minimum pension is fixed at 120 pesos 
a year. The Argentine schemes, on the contrary, do not appear 
to include any provision for a minimum pension. Moreover, we 
shall see later that in Argentina, Brazil, and Uruguay, insured 
persons who were already elderly when the pension laws cane 
into force are able to obtain adequate pensions owing to the 
fact that what is called “ previous service ’ may be taken into 
consideration. 


Invalidity Pensions 


The risk of invalidity is covered by the award of a pension, 
except in Chile, in the compulsory provident schemes for pri- 
vate salaried employees and for railwaymen, which merely 
provide that, in the event of invalidity, the insured person is 
to receive the full amount standing to his credit in his individual 
accumulation account. Attention has already been drawn 
in connection with old-age pensions to the inadequacy of this 
provision, which is even more seriously inadequate in the case 
of invalidity. 

In most insurance legislations the definition of invalidity 
as the basis of the right to pension is highly influenced by civil 
service pension schemes. Invalidity is deemed to exist when 
an insured person is no longer capable of carrying on his own 
occupation or another occupation compatible with his usual 
activity and occupational training. Thus the criterion is total 
occupational incapacity, with a liberal interpretation of the 
term. In principle, the disabled person is entitled to pension 
if it is impossible for him to find employment in an undertaking 
or category of undertakings covered by the compulsory insurance 
scheme under which he is a beneficiary. This conception of 
invalidity is quite usual in insurance schemes applying to a 
strictly defined category of undertakings, but it makes little or 
no allowance for possible transfers to other branches of economic 
activity, though the opportunities for this are considerable, 
especially when the disabled are still young. The resulting burden 
of invalidity pensions is consequently rather heavy. 

The notion of occupational incapacity must moreover be 
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discarded as soon as the scope of an insurance scheme is extended 
to include all workers, or even all workers in a very wide range 
of undertakings. Accordingly in Brazil, in the invalidity, 
old-age, and survivors’ insurance scheme for commercial 
employees, the criterion for the right to an invalidity pension 
is not incapacity to carry on a given occupation, but either 
total incapacity lasting more than one year owing to the loss 
of or injury to an organ or function which is essential to living 
or working, or else the reduction by two-thirds, for more than 
one year, of the insured person’s normal working capacity. 
Similarly, in Chile, in the wage earners’ compulsory insurance 
scheme, the right to pension is based on incapacity for work. 

By the adoption of the notion of general incapacity for work, 
possibilities of re-employment not merely within a single occu- 
pation or in closely allied occupations but in any occupation 
can be taken into account, with due regard for the nature and 
severity of the infirmity, previous occupational activity, age, 
and any other personal factor which is likely to affect the insured 
person’s re-entry into employment. The previous occupation 
is an important factor, but it is neither exclusive nor decisive. 
It is considered fair to ask a disabled person, particularly if he 
is young, to make the effort necessary to learn a new trade. 
This notion, which is chiefly influenced by anxiety to make use 
of every available productive force, has been adopted in nearly 
all general European schemes providing for the compulsory 
insurance either of all wage-earning and salaried employees, 
or of wage earners alone. 

In Argentina, Brazil, and Uruguay pensions are awarded 
in the event not only of permanent but also of temporary 
incapacity. When the invalidity is not considered permanent, 
pensions are awarded temporarily and subject to annual review 
during a period which is usually five years. At each review, 
the pension may either be granted definitively or maintained 
provisionally, or even, under some legislations, suspended or 
cancelled when the insured person has recovered his earning 
capacity, and more especially when he has found an occupation 
suited to his aptitudes. Thus the notion of general incapacity 
for earning on the labour market makes its appearance even in 
systems in which the pension was originally granted with 
reference to incapacity for the previous occupation. 

The award of an invalidity pension is made subject to the 
insured person’s having completed a qualifying period, the length 
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of which varies considerably in different countries and insurance 
schemes. This period is 10 years’ service in Argentina and 
Uruguay, 5 years in Brazil, 2 years in Chile in the wage earners’ 
insurance scheme, and 18 contribution months in Brazil in 
the commercial employees’ insurance scheme. Under most 
legislations the length of the qualifying period is the same for 
old-age and invalidity insurance. In the writer’s opinion, 
however, the period should be much shorter for the latter than 
for the former. 

Old age is a risk which is certain to materialise and cannot 
take the worker by surprise. Normally, old-age insurance is 
a form of compulsory collective saving which may extend over 
the whole of a person’s working life. 

Invalidity, on the contrary, is an uncertain risk which may 
affect the worker at any moment of his working life, and its 
consequences are as a rule more serious for insured persons 
between 20 and 30 years of age, for instance, than for those 
between 50 and 60, because young workers usually have heavier 
family responsibilities and because the materialisation of the 
risk interrupts a career at the outset or in the middle. In 
invalidity insurance, the main purpose of the qualifying period 
should be to prevent persons who are already disabled from 
entering insurance merely so as to acquire the right to pension, 
as they would do if there were no qualifying period, or one of 
only a few weeks or months. However, a qualifying period 
of two years would be quite sufficient to avoid such abuses, 
and in any case the length of the period should not be more 
than five years at the outside. This was the maximum limit 
fixed by the International Labour Conference of 1933 for the 
qualifying period in the Conventions on invalidity insurance, 

Two very different methods of fixing the amount of the 
invalidity pension have been adopted, in Argentina, Brazil, 
and Uruguay on the one hand, and in Chile, in the compulsory 
insurance scheme for wage earners, on the other. 

In Argentina, Brazil, and Uruguay, the invalidity pension 
is calculated on the basis of the old-age or long-service pension, 
which is usually payable at 50 years of age and after 30 years’ 
service. It is equal, according to the country concerned, to one- 
twentieth or one-thirtieth of the old-age pension for each year 
of service. It is therefore directly proportional both to the 
average wage or salary of the last few years and also to the 
number of years of service. Time is thus an essential factor 
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in the determination of the amount of the invalidity pension 
—a circumstance hardly compatible with satisfactory cover of 
the risk of invalidity. 

As pointed out above, a young worker often has family 
responsibilities, and if he is disabled at the beginning of his 
career he receives a very small pension, whereas he suffers 
a very heavy loss. It may be said that when the pension is 
determined by the number of years of service the result is that 
the greater the loss, the lower the compensation. 

In theory, the genuine type of invalidity pension is that 
provided under the great majority of accident insurance legis- 
lations, under which an insured person who suffers from perma- 
nent incapacity is entitled, whatever his age, to a pension 
which is usually equal to two-thirds of his wages or of the 
loss of wages due to the accident. When this system is 
applied, the invalidity pension represents partial compensation 
based on the extent of the loss, which is in effect the loss of 
earnings. 

Unfortunately, however, for financial reasons, invalidity 
insurance laws, not only in South America but also in Europe, 
are of the nature of compensation laws in a very slight degree 
only. In Europe they nearly always tend to a compromise 
in which the amount of the invalidity pension consists of two 
parts : 

(1) a fixed part (either a fixed sum or a percentage of wages) 


which is independent of the time spent in insurance and the right 
to which is acquired as soon as the qualifying period has been completed ; 


_(2) a part which varies either with the number of contributions 
paid or with their number and amount. 


The value of the social protection afforded by the several 
systems depends on the total amount of the pension and the 
ratio between the variable and fixed parts. 

It was in order to allow for these considerations that the 
International Labour Conference inserted the following stipu- 
lation in the Conventions on invalidity insurance : 

Where the pension varies with the time spent in insurance and its 
award is made conditional upon the completion by the insured person 
of a qualifying period, the pension shall, unless a minimum rate is 


guaranteed, include a fixed sum or fixed portion not dependent on the 
time spent in insurance. (Article 7, paragraph 2.) 


In the Recommendation concerning the general principles 
of invalidity, old-age, and widows’ and orphans’ insurance, 
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the International Labour Conference laid down more definite 
conditions to be satisfied by invalidity pensions : 

17. (a) In order to fulfil its purpose, an insurance scheme should 
provide for every insured person who becomes invalid after having 
completed the qualifying period a pension sufficient to cover his 
essential needs. The minimum pension provided for every pensioner 
should accordingly be fixed with due regard to the cost of living. 

(b) In insurance schemes in which the minimum pension is fixed 
in terms of the remuneration taken into account for insurance purposes, 
the minimum should not be less than 40 per cent. of such remuneration. 
The same result should be aimed at by schemes in which the pension 
includes a fixed portion which is the same for every pensioner and a 
portion varying with the number and amount of the contributions 
credited to his account. 

18. A bonus should be paid to a pensioner for each dependent 
child who is of school age or, being under the age of 17, is continuing 
his general or vocational education or who cannot by reason of infir- 
mity earn his living. 

19. A pensioner who needs the constant attendance of another 
person should be awarded a special supplement. 

Systems which make the amount of the invalidity pension 
vary exclusively with the number of years of service are far 
from satisfying the conditions laid down by the International 
Labour Conference. The provision of a guaranteed minimum may 
partially correct the inadequacy of such a system, but no guaran- 
teed minimum exists in Argentina; in Uruguay the minimum 
is low (120 pesos a year); and, though more substantial, it is 
not very large in Brazil (200 milreis a month in the insurance 
scheme for staffs of public utility undertakings, 50 milreis a 
month for unmarried pensioners and 100 milreis a month for 
married pensioners in the commercial employees’ insurance 
scheme). 

In Chile, the method of calculating invalidity pensions in 
the wage earners’ compulsory insurance scheme is very different. 
The disabled person is entitled to an invalidity pension which 
is equal to 50, 75, or 100 per cent. of the basic wage according 
as the time spent in insurance is less than 5 years, between 
5 and 10 years, or more than 10 years. Thus the guaranteed 
minimum is substantial, and the effect of the time spent in 
insurance not very great. Perhaps, indeed, in order to avoid 
abuses, the amount of the pension might be fixed at less than 
100 per cent. of the basic wage after 10 years’ membership. 
It would no doubt be better to use the existing resources to pay 
pensioners bonuses for family responsibilities, and supplements 
for the constant attendance of another person, as provided in 
the Recommendation of the International Labour Conference. 
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Survivors’ Pensions 





In the event of the death of an insured person or pensioner, 
benefit takes the form of survivors’ pensions, except in Chile. 

In Chile, in the wage earners’ compulsory insurance scheme, 
if the insured person has chosen the system of “repayable ” 
capital ', his heirs receive the amount representing his personal 
contributions on his old-age insurance account. The situation 
is very much the same in the compulsory provident scheme for 
salaried employees, the heirs receiving the credit balance of the 
deceased’s personal account. 

There can be no doubt that such a method of compensating 
the risk of death is inadequate. Individual accumulation 
cannot yield appreciable results until contributions have been 
paid for a considerable number of years. Insured persons who die 
young, who usually leave a widow and small children, have only 
very small credit balances on their personal accounts, and their 
dependants receive a lump sum which is very small or even 
negligible. In the compulsory provident scheme for salaried 
employees, the inadequacy of individual accumulation is to 
some extent compensated by the existence of a compulsory 
life assurance scheme providing for the payment of a minimum 
capital of 5,000 pesos to the heirs. But even with this addition, 
the system does not cover the risk sufficiently, especially as 
salaried employees whose state of health is not normal are not 
admitted to the life assurance scheme, for the commercial 
insurance companies are not philanthropists, and reckon 
to make a profit even when they undertake the insurance 
of workers of small means. 

In Argentina, Brazil, and Uruguay, the legislations give the 
right to pension to the survivors of occupied insured persons 
or deceased pensioners. The definition of the heirs is compre- 
hensive. It includes in the first place the widow and the orphans, 
and then the parents and the brothers and sisters of the deceased. 
The aggregate amount of pension payable to all the heirs is 
equal to 50 per cent. of the pension paid to the deceased or to 
which he would have been entitled at the time of his death 
on the basis of his number of years of service or of insurance. 

Thus the number of years of service or of insurance affects 
the amount of the survivors’ pensions just as it does that of 
old-age and invalidity pensions. It follows that the pensions 





2 See footnote on p. 754 above. 
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payable to the heirs of insured persons who have died young 
are inadequate, when there is no guaranteed minimum to 
mitigate the rigid operation of the methods of determining 
the pension. 

Here again, in order to avoid sacrificing the dependants 
of young insured persons, it would be desirable, in determining 
the amount of pension, to introduce a fixed part independent 
of the time spent in insurance, as is done by most European 
legislations. 


Allowance for Previous Service 


In Argentina, Brazil, and Uruguay, the right to and the 
amount of pension are determined with reference not only to 
the number of years of membership of a given insurance insti- 
tution, but also to the number of years of service completed 
before a compulsory insurance scheme came into force, in an 
undertaking to which compulsory insurance would have applied 
had the scheme existed. The benefit of this allowance for previous 
service is, in many schemes, extended to wage earners and 
salaried employees who had left the undertakings before the 
compulsory insurance came into force, if they resume service 
with those undertakings. 

Without going into the very complicated details of the 
various national legislations, the main features of the methods 
of allowing for previous service may be indicated here. 

In brief, the worker is regarded as having been insured since 
his entry into any undertaking to which compulsory insurance 
applies or would have applied, and he may have the earlier 
years taken into account if he wishes, so far as this is necessary 
in order to establish his right to an ordinary old-age or long- 
service pension, i.e. in order that at 50 years of age his pension 
may be calculated on the basis of 30 years’ service. 

The person concerned contracts a debt to the insurance 
institution in respect of each year of previous service. This 
debt is equal to the amount of the contributions he would have 
paid under the existing legislation (3 to 6 per cent. of his wage 
or salary, according to the scheme) on the basis of what he 
earned in each of those previous years. 

The debt for previous service is paid off by means of a 
supplementary contribution which the employer deducts from 
the pay of an insured person in his employment and pays over 
to the insurance institution at the same time as the ordinary 
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contribution. This supplementary contribution is 8 per cent 
of the pay in Argentina, from 1 to 4 per cent. in Brazil according 
to the amount of the pay, and 6 per cent. in Uruguay. 

If the insured person dies or obtains an invalidity or old-age 
pension before having paid off the whole of the debt, the balance 
is settled by means of deductions made by the insurance 
institution from the invalidity or old-age pension or the pensions 
payable to widows and orphans, parents, grandparents, brothers 
and sisters, etc. This deduction is 10 per cent. of the pension 
in Argentina, from 1 to 4 per cent. in Brazil, and 12 per cent. 
in Uruguay. 

In the case of insured persons who were already elderly when 
a compulsory insurance scheme with pensions determined by 
the final wage or salary and the number of years spent in insur- 
ance came into force, the older they were at the time of entry 
into insurance, the smaller, as already pointed out, would be 
their pensions. When allowance is made for previous service, 
they easily obtain comparatively large pensions. This solves 
the difficult problem of the transitional period which arises 
with all new invalidity, old-age, and survivors’ insurance 
schemes. 

The system of allowing for previous service, while conferring 
considerable benefits on the insured persons, is not free from 
serious risk to the financial stability of the insurance institutions. 
In the first place, it is often extremely difficult to determine 
whether the previous service was effected in an undertaking 
to which compulsory insurance would have applied 10, 15, 20, 
or 80 years earlier. It is still more difficult to ascertain the wage 
or salary earned over a long period in the past. Some of the 
undertakings have disappeared ; sometimes no accounts were 
kept or they have been destroyed. In a great many cases it is 
impossible to supply written evidence, and the insurance 
institution must be content with that of witnesses. This, even 
when given on oath, may leave an opening for false statements 
which cannot be checked, and for costly abuses. When a scheme 
applies only to a small number of large public utility under- 
takings which, owing to their very nature, are fairly stable and 
permanent, the system may work, but if it had to be applied 
to schemes covering all private industrial and commercial 
undertakings, the obstacles would obviously be insuperable. 

To these difficulties of an administrative order must be added 
other more serious drawbacks of a financial kind. In order not to 
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increase the debt in respect of previous service beyond reason- 
able dimensions, this has to be calculated on the basis of the 
personal contributions due by the insured person, disregarding 
the employer’s contributions, the State subsidy, and the interest 
that would have been earned on the accumulated total of 
contributions and subsidies. Consequently, each year of previous 
service taken into account involves a deficit for most insurance 
institutions. 

This deficit is in many cases augmented by the fact that the 
insured person or pensioner cannot pay off the debt. In Brazil 
and Argentina some insurance institutions publish a list of 
insured persons to whom pensions are granted each year, showing 
the number of years of previous service taken into account, 
the amount of the resulting debt, and the amount of the pension 
granted. From these reports it frequently appears that pensions 
have been granted for 5 years of contributions and 25 years 
of previous service ; in such cases the debt is considerable and 
sometimes exceeds the capital value of the pension. Clearly, 
unless the pensioner continues to live for a great many years, 
the deductions from the invalidity or old-age pension or from 
the widow’s and orphans’ pensions will not extinguish the debt. 

Since there are a great many beneficiaries of the system 
during the first 30 years of an insurance scheme, the financial 
stability of the institutions may be seriously threatened. Thus 
in Uruguay it was found at the beginning of 1933 that the 
actuarial deficit of 30 million of the Insurance Institution for 
workers in industry, commerce, and public utility undertakings 
was almost equal to the deficit arising out of allowances for 
previous service. 

In Europe the system of allowance for previous service has 
been rejected owing to its difficulties and financial risks, and the 
problems of the transitional period have been solved by other 
methods. In the first place, in most legislations the pension 
is not directly proportional to the number and amount of the 
contributions actually paid, but includes a fixed part indepen- 
dent of the time spent in insurance and requiring a fairly short 
qualifying period. Other legislations, under which pensions are 
built up by individual accumulation, provide for guaranteed 
minima, which operate precisely in favour of insured persons who 
were already elderly at the time of entry into insurance. Final- 
ly, in yet other legislations, special supplements are granted to 
elderly workers who can only be members and pay contributions 
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for a few years. The funds for increasing pensions during the 
transitional period are provided either by deductions from the 
contributions of the younger insured persons, or by a subsidy 
from the public authorities, or by a combination of the two. 
In some cases, indeed, a special supplement or solidarity fund 
is formed to pay the minimum pensions or supplements and to 
collect the subsidies or deductions. This solution, which is 
perhaps less favourable to the insured persons, enables future 
income and expenditure to be much more accurately estimated 
than the system of allowing for previous service, and it does 
not endanger the financial stability of the insurance institution. 


Employment and the Right to Pension 


Except in the Chilean wage earners’ insurance scheme, old- 
age or long-service pensions are in the nature of retiring pensions. 
Invalidity pensions are granted for incapacity to work. Conse- 
quently, the receipt of a pension is by law made incompatible 
with employment in an undertaking subject to the compulsory 
insurance scheme under which the pension has been granted. 

On the other hand, there is no incompatibility between 
receipt of a pension and employment in an undertaking to which 
the compulsory insurance does not apply. Pensioners can 
therefore retain their pension and at the same time take paid 
employment, provided the undertaking in which they work 
is not covered by the compulsory insurance scheme under 
which their pension has been granted. Now, in Argentina, 
Brazil, and to a lesser extent Uruguay, invalidity, old-age, 
and survivors’ insurance has during the last 15 years applied 
only to certain branches of economic activity or certain categories 
of undertakings : public utility undertakings (water, gas, elec- 
tricity, railways. tramways, etc.) and bank employees. Pen- 
sioners could therefore easily find employment in an under- 
taking which was not subject to compulsory insurance, and the 
receipt of a pension was very frequently combined with such 
employment. 

The drawbacks of this practice have been made manifest 
by the economic depression, which has led to acute and lasting 


unemployment. As happens in all countries, pensioners have 
been a burden on the labour market, since the very fact of 
being in receipt of a pension makes them more inclined to accept 
lower remuneration than able-bodied workers without a pension 
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whose earnings are their only means of subsistence. Moreover, 
since under most of the schemes in Argentina, Brazil, and Uru- 
guay a reduced pension can be obtained after 15, 20, or 25 years’ 
service, it is clear that there is an increasing mass of pen- 
sioners who are still of working age and are capable of com- 
peting disastrously with the non-pensioned workers. It is 
therefore not surprising to find that in Uruguay the Act of 
1934 lays down the principle of incompatibility between receipt 
of a pension and the exercise of a paid occupation, even in 
an undertaking not subject to compulsory insurance. 

This problem of incompatibility between receipt of a pension 
and paid employment is under discussion in most European 
countries, but in only a very few have strict regulations been 
adopted. This is because in Europe pensions are as a rule lower 
than in Argentina, Brazil, or Uruguay, and are not sufficient 
to provide the pensioner with a reasonable minimum of subsis- 
tence. It is thus very difficult to prohibit pensioners from working 
to secure the additional income which they indubitably need. 
Accordingly, this somewhat paradoxical situation is to be found 
everywhere : millions of able-bodied young men are unemployed 
while millions of men over 60 or 65 years of age are obliged to 
work for a living. Owing to its inadequate resources, old-age 
insurance only serves its purpose very imperfectly, which should 
be to ease the pressure on the labour market so as to make room 
for the younger workers. 


Actuarial and Financial Estimates 


The provisions of the various laws and regulations for ensur- 
ing financial equilibrium are not as a rule very definite. Never- 
theless, it appears from the information given to the writer that 
most of the insurance institutions in Argentina, Brazil, and 
Uruguay operate under the system of collective accumulation, 
whereas in the Chilean wage earners’ compulsory insurance 
scheme the old-age pension is built up by individual accumu- 
lation. 

When the laws were being drafted, the statistical and finan- 
cial estimates used seem to have been rather summary, and 
actuarial reports are still rather scarce. 

Every year all the insurance institutions must supply the 
supervisory authorities with income and expenditure accounts 
and balance sheets. The writer had an opportunity to examine 
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a large number of these balance sheets and noted that as a 
rule they are not actuarial but merely ordinary accounting 
balance sheets. The yearly excess of income over expenditure 
is carried to reserve, but there is no reference on the liability side 
of the balance sheet to the “ actuarial reserves ” which should 
provide the guarantee for pension rights in course of acquisition 
and for acquired rights. The necessary actuarial reserves are 
not calculated, though only a comparison of the actual reserves 
with the reserves which ought to exist would enable the true 
financial situation of each institution to be ascertained. 

The inadequate actuarial basis of invalidity, old-age, and 
survivors’ insurance in these countries can easily be explained 
by the absence of statistical data and life tables adapted to the 
characteristics of the insured populations concerned. 

This deficiency, however, is far from being peculiar to South 
America, and the position was similar in a great many European 
countries when social insurance was first introduced. The 
first actuarial estimates were often somewhat empirical, and the 
statistics required for a rational construction or reconstruction 
of the financial bases of social insurance have been supplied 
only by the operation of the insurance system. 

It is therefore rather difficult to say what the real financial 
situation of the social insurance institutions is. But there has 
been some anxiety in the minds of legislators and administra- 
tors who have been faced with a fairly rapid increase in expen- 
diture on benefit concurrently with a standstill or even a de- 
crease in income. The prospects of a deficit have led to very 
active actuarial research. 

In Chile, the Central Workers’ Insurance Fund has called 
in the help of Austrian actuaries, and for some years it has 
published a real actuarial balance sheet which shows the situa- 
tion of the reserves in relation to rights in course of acquisition 
and acquired rights. 

In Uruguay, in the insurance scheme for workers in industry, 
commerce, and public utility undertakings the reserves were 
so low at the end of 1982 that a financial crisis was imminent. 
Actuarial investigations revealed a considerable deficit and led 
to a serious decrease in benefits. 

In Argentina, attention has centred on the situation of the 
National Invalidity and Old-Age Pensions Fund for Railwaymen, 
which has given rise to somewhat lively discussions between 
parliamentary commissions and the administrators of the Fund. 
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Various actuarial estimates have been made, and although their 
results have been somewhat divergent, they all show a serious 
actuarial deficit. 

In Brazil, in a certain number of funds and particularly in 
the invalidity and old-age pensions fund for railwaymen, the 
expenditure on benefit is almost equal to the yearly income. 
It will soon be necessary to draw on part of the reserve in order 
to meet liabilities. 

Actuarial problems, accordingly, are in the foreground in all 
four countries. All the insurance institutions are organising 
their services with a view to the collection of statistics which 
can be used to compile life tables applicable to the insured 
populations of their respective countries and to determine the 
conditions of financial equilibrium. Almost all the large funds 
have engaged actuaries who are working out the lines of the 
future actuarial balance sheets and are beginning to publish very 
interesting work. 

In Argentina, research of this kind has begun under the 
influence of Mr. Gonzalez Galé, Professor of Mathematics in the 
Faculty of Economic Science. In particular, a mortality table 
for Argentina has been drawn up on the basis of data supplied 
by the 1914 population census in Buenos Aires. 

In Brazil, a National Council of Actuaries has recently been 
set up, which will direct and control all work relating to the 
technical questions of social insurance. A few years ago the 
president of this Council, Mr. Clodoveu d’Oliveira, published 
an adapted version of the American life tables based on the 
Brazilian mortality statistics. 

In Chile and Uruguay, the excellent reviews published by 
the central social insurance institutions frequently contain impor- 
tant studies on actuarial estimates and the conditions necessary 
for the establishment or restoration of financial equilibrium in 
invalidity, old-age, and survivors’ insurance. 

In the course of the writer’s conversations with the persons 
responsible for the supervision and management of insurance 
institutions, he made a point of supporting the actuaries’ pro- 
posals, which quite rightly urged the necessity for calculating 
reserves and drawing up actuarial balance sheets based on sta- 
tistics carefully compiled by the funds. No doubt actuarial 
estimates are never final ; they need constant revision in order 
to allow for the facts revealed by the statistics. But they are 
indispensable if long-neglected actuarial deficits are not to lead 
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some day to financial crises which will oblige Governments 
and parliaments to undertake hasty amendments of the law 
and drastic reductions of benefits, thus causing discontent 
which will be difficult to allay among both insured persons and 
pensioners. 


Investment of Funds 


In Argentina, Brazil, and Uruguay, legislative provisions 
strictly limit the possible ways of investing the funds of 
invalidity, old-age, and survivors’ insurance institutions. 

In Uruguay, reserves may only be invested in public se- 
curities. 

In Argentina and Brazil, in addition to investments in 
public securities, loans may be made to insured persons, either 
on mortgage for the purchase or construction of dwellings 
for the use of themselves and their families, or in the form of 
personal loans. 

In Chile, in sickness and maternity insurance and in the 
wage earners’ invalidity, old-age, and survivors’ insurance 
scheme, the rules are more elastic. The Central Insurance Fund 
may invest its funds in public securities, in mortgage loans for 
the construction of cheap dwellings, and in the purchase of 
buildings and rural property. 


Public Funds. 


Examination of the more recent balance sheets shows that 
the insurance institutions have invested all or the greater part 
of their reserves in public securities or other securities guaranteed 
by the State. 

This policy is imposed on the institutions or is warmly 
recommended by the Ministers of Finance, whom it provides 
with a reliable and convenient means of placing loans issued 
by the State or of supporting the market for State securities, 
especially during difficult periods. 

But since all these countries have experienced currency 
inflation, which, as everywhere else, has led to a marked rise 
in prices, the real value of public securities has diminished 
and their prices in depreciated currency seldom exceed their 
nominal value. 

Moreover, in South America as in Europe, States wishing 
to balance their budget tend to reduce rates of interest by more 
or less forced conversions, which the insurance funds subject 
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to State supervision have practically had to accept. When 
investment in public loans has been the principal or only policy, 
this reduction in the rate of interest may mean that the income 
from investments falls below the original estimate on which 
the actuarial equilibrium of the funds was based. 

Finally, since in many countries the threats of renewed 
inflation have perhaps not entirely disappeared, the managers 
of the insurance institutions are wondering whether it would 
not be well to amend the financial regulations so as to allow of 
investment elsewhere than in public securities. 

Special interest is taken in this problem in Chile, where 
the new management of the Central Insurance Fund has, since 
1938, applied an investment policy differing somewhat from 
the traditional policy. On 30 July 1984 the balance sheet of 
the Fund showed a total of 351 million pesos, including about 
800 million for actuarial and contingency reserves. The 
amount invested in public or similar securities was 192 million 
at nominal values .and 180 million at current rates. 

The new management of the Fund was of opinion that the 
accumulation of such a quantity of public securities was attended 
by certain disadvantages and that it was desirable to spread 
the risks. It therefore embarked on a new investment policy 
and invested about 15 million in shares of the Bank of Chile, 
the Santiago Gas Company, the Industrial Credit Institute, 
the Chile Laboratory, and the National Bag Factory. It has 
also bought town property to the value of about 20 million 
and agricultural property, which it farms itself, for rather less 
than 80 million. 

This new investment policy has been rather severely criti- 
cised. In particular, it has been objected that the Fund is 
competing with private enterprise and laying itself open to 
considerable loss, especially by direct farming of rural property 
at a time when there is a slump in the market for agricultural 
produce. 

The Fund’s answer is that the investment of a proportion 
of its assets in securities yielding a variable return provides an 
excellent guarantee against the consequences of any currency 
inflation, and that the investments concerned are in the real 
interests of the insured community and of the country as a 
whole. The Fund is a large buyer of pharmaceutical products 
for the medical service of the sickness insurance branch, which 
justifies the purchase of Chile Laboratory shares. The nitrate 
export trade requires a large quantity of bags, and investment 
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in the shares of the National Bag Factory has provided employ- 
ment for Chilean workers while avoiding imports and thus 
improving the balance of trade. The purchase and direct 
farming of agricultural property has furnished proof that it 
is both necessary and possible to improve the working conditions 
of agricultural workers and to provide them with healthier 
dwellings. 

The management of the Fund seems determined to develop 
the social side of its investment policy and is, in particular, 
preparing a vast cheap housing programme. 


Mortgage Loans to Insured Persons. 


In Argentina and Brazil, mortgage loans are granted only 
to insured persons, and only for the purchase, construction, 
and improvement of dwellings for the exclusive use of the 
insured person and members of his family. 

The rules applying to mortgage loans vary in detail, but the 
main features are the same in both countries. 

Each insurance fund sets up a special loan fund or building 
fund. The initial assets of this fund consist of an advance from 
the insurance fund at a rate nearly equal to the yield of public 
securities, or in general 7 per cent. per annum. In Argentina, 
the insurance funds may use not more than 50 per cent. of their 
reserves for this purpose. In Brazil, the amount which may be 
placed at the disposal of the loan fund is fixed for each insurance 
fund by the National Labour Council, after examining the 
financial situation of the insurance fund. The loan fund makes 
loans to insured persons who have completed a certain number 
of years of service (generally 10 years) and have a permanent 
post in undertakings liable to compulsory insurance. These 
loans may only be used for the purchase or construction of a 
dwelling for the borrower and members of his family. 

In order to obtain the loan, borrowers must submit for 
approval by the insurance fund the plans and estimates, which 
are examined by the architects and engineers of the insurance 
institutions. The examination applies to the site and price of 
the land, the cost of building, the lay-out of the dwelling, 
sanitary conditions, suitability for domestic needs, etc. Most 
of the insurance funds have set up specialised departments 
which try to apply a policy of healthy and inexpensive dwellings. 

When the plans and estimates have been approved, the 
insurance fund signs a contract with the insured person indicat- 
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ing the amount of the loan, the interest, and the conditions 
of repayment. The rate of interest is 10 per cent. in Brazil 
and 7 per cent. in Argentina. Loans must be repaid within 
15 years at most. 

The loan fund must obviously obtain reliable guarantees 
for the full and regular repayment of the loan. The initial 
security is that the employer is obliged by law to deduct from 
wages the monthly instalments fixed in the contract to cover 
interest and amortisation. 

Further, the contract usually obliges the insured person 
to take out life assurance and fire insurance policies, the 
premiums for which are also deducted from the wages by the 
employer, together with the ordinary insurance contributions. 

If a debt is still outstanding when the insured person is 
awarded an old-age or invalidity pension, the monthly instal- 
ments are deducted from the pension by the insurance fund. 
In the event of death they are deducted from the survivors” 
pensions. 

If in spite of these precautions, and in particular owing 
to loss of employment, the security fails and the borrower 
stops payment, the debt is covered by a mortgage on the dwelling 
for which the loan was originally made. 

In Argentina, where this system of loans has been practised 
for a long time, it is applied on a considerable scale, especially 
by the insurance funds for railwaymen and for the staffs of 
public utility services. 

In Brazil, where the system has been introduced more 
recently, it has been practised on a smaller scale, but is tending 
to develop quickly. The system, moreover, is somewhat different 
from that of Argentina. In the latter country the initiative 
is taken by the individual. Any person who wishes to obtain 
a loan chooses his own site and architect, has the plans of his 
house drawn up, and submits them to the insurance fund for 
approval. In Brazil the procedure is more collective. Each 
insurance fund buys land and builds on it dwellings of different 
types, which it sells to the insured persons. 

Both in Argentina and in Brazil experience with the system 
is too recent to permit of any final conclusion. There is no ques- 
tion of the necessity for the social insurance institutions to 
encourage the construction of cheap and healthy dwellings for 
workers, provided full guarantees are obtained for the repayment 
of the loans and provided the dwellings are built under favour- 
able conditions. 
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In this respect some funds have been blamed in Brazil for 
building too expensive dwellings, which owing to their price 
are within the reach of only a small number of employees 
receiving very high wages or salaries. The writer does not 
know whether the criticism is justified, but in any case it is 
obvious that the cost of the houses must not be out of propor- 
tion to the incomes of the persons concerned, and that, in order 
that all the insured may derive equal benefits from the system, 
the dwellings built must be of a sufficient variety of types for 
all categories of insured persons to be able to take advantage 
of them. 

In Europe experiments have been made in the same field, 
often, however, with only a qualified success. But then the same 
security was not obtained as in South America. In particular, 
the funds could not or would not get the employer to deduct 
from wages the sums required for repayment of the debt, and 
had to undertake the direct collection of these amounts them- 
selves. In many cases, especially owing to the economic depres- 
sion, it was difficult for them to obtain payment of the full 
amount, and they have had to sue the insured persons, which 
undoubtedly made the whole insurance system unpopular. 

The difficulty has been overcome by making loans not to 
individuals but to societies for the construction and management 
of cheap houses and dwellings. The fund lends money to the 
society and has no direct dealings with the tenants or owners 
of the houses. The security thus depends on the solvency of 
the society. 

The South American system is obviously much more satis- 
factory, and with the addition of life and fire policies the risk 
of loss is slight. Nevertheless, it has happened that all these 
guarantees have proved insufficient, and the funds have been 
obliged to fall back on the mortgage, to let the houses thus left 
empty, and practically to set up a house management depart- 
ment, all of which is obviously not devoid of risk. 

But no social work can be carried out without risk, and what 
matters, when all is said and done, is that a large number of 
houses have been built and that most of the loan funds have 
maintained their financial equilibrium. 


Personal Loans to Insured Persons. 


Besides the mortgage loans, in Brazil, in Argentina, and in 
the salaried employees’ insurance scheme in Chile, there are 
loans of a special kind, called personal loans. 
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A loan fund, originally formed by means of an interest- 
bearing loan from the insurance fund, is used to make loans’ to 
insured persons who have completed a certain number of years 
of service, usually 5 or 10. 

These loans are fairly small (three months’ pay in Argentina 
and 3,000 milreis in Brazil), and the time allowed for repayment 
varies with the size of the loan from 12 to 836 months. The rate 
of interest is 7 per cent. in Argentina; it is much higher in 
Brazil, where it varies from 12 to 15 per cent. according to the 
size of the loan. 

The loan is repaid by monthly instalments which the 
employer has to deduct from the pay. 

In Chile, in the salaried employees’ provident scheme, an 
employee with more than 2 years’ service may obtain a loan 
of up to 50 per cent. of the credit balance on his personal accu- 
mulation account. 

In none of the three countries is there any special stipulation 
as to the purpose of the loans, which are made to enable 
employees to meet the normal expenses of living. The insurance 
funds thus act as banks for the insured persons. 

The writer must admit that the existence of such a system 
of loans surprised him, and that so far as he knows no such 
experiment has been made anywhere in Europe. 

He took the liberty of pointing out to the managers of the 
insurance funds that making loans of this kind seemed rather 
a bold innovation, outside the normal functions of social insur- 
ance, whose business it is to collect and administer the funds 
necessary for covering the risks of invalidity, old age, and death. 
He even asked the managers whether they did not think that 
such a system induced insured persons to live regularly beyond 
their means and to make systematic use of the loan facilities 
offered them. 

The managers replied that they were not unaware of the 
drawbacks of the system, and frequently had occasion to 
notice that the insured persons borrowed from the funds in 
order to buy a wireless set, to travel, or to go for a holiday. 

There can however be no doubt that the loans are popular 
among the persons concerned and that there would be serious 
protests if they were suppressed. Conditions are very different 
from those found in Europe. Rates of interest are high and 
abuses are frequently committed by pawnbrokers. Workers, 
and especially salaried employees, who are exploited in this 
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way are very glad to be able to borrow from a social fund which 
makes loans on reasonable terms when they need money, for 
instance, in case of illness in their family. In this way the 
funds render valuable services. 


Administration and Supervision of Insurance Institutions 


Invalidity, old-age, and survivors’ insurance is administered 
by autonomous institutions, which are managed by committees 
consisting of insured persons and employers, elected by the 
persons concerned or appointed by the Government. Sometimes 
these committees also include representatives of the State. 

The reality of the autonomy of the insurance institutions 
depends on the more or less extensive powers assigned to the 
supervisory bodies, and in this respect the laws and regulations 
are somewhat laconic, except in Brazil. 

In Argentina, the laws and regulations provide that the 
insurance funds shall submit yearly reports on their adminis- 
trative and financial position to the National Executive. In 
practice it seems that the Finance Department alone exercises 
any supervision over the regularity of the accounts. The Nation- 
al Labour Department, on the other hand, does not appear 
to take any part in either the preparation or the application 
of social insurance legislation. 

In Chile, the supervision of most of the insurance funds is 
exercised by a ministerial service, the Department of Social 
Welfare, which is attached to the Ministry of Public Health. 
The insurance laws, however, define neither the nature nor 
the extent of this supervision. 

The position is the same in Uruguay, where the supervision 
of the Central Pensions Institute is entrusted to the Ministry 
of Labour. 

In Brazil, the position is quite different and the organisation 
of supervision is minutely defined by the laws and regulations. 
The insurance funds are under the supervision of the National 
Labour Council, which consists of 20 members appointed by 
the President of the Republic: 4 from among the employed, 
4 from among the employers, 6 high officials of the Ministry 
of Labour, Industry, and Commerce, and 6 persons with special 
knowledge of social questions. 

The Council, which is itself under the authority of the 
Minister of Labour, Industry, and Commerce, practically takes 
the place of a national social insurance office, and exercises 

4 
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effective and close control over the administration of the insur- 
ance institutions, which have to submit to it each year their 
estimates for the forthcoming financial period and the accounts 
and balance sheets for the last one. This documentary control 
is completed by supervision on the spot, effected by inspectors 
who check the whole of the accounts on the premises of the 
funds. When the writer visited several funds he had an oppor- 
tunity of examining the inspectors’ reports and of appreciating 
how sound and effective their supervision was. 

In all countries the question of the organisation of supervision 
is as important as it is difficult, and in order to avoid friction 
it seems that the laws and regulations ought to determine, in 
broad outline, the functions assigned to the insurance funds 
and the supervisory bodies respectively. The interested parties, 
employers and insured persons, must have a share in the manage- 
ment of the institutions, and the State, which is responsible 
to the community for the proper administration of compulsory 
insurance, must have a right of supervision. The supervisory 
body, whether a ministerial department, as in Chile or Uruguay, 
or a Council, as in Brazil, should preferably be responsible to 
the Minister of Labour, who ought normally to deal with all 
social questions affecting workers. 

A social insurance and welfare department is indispensable 
in every Ministry of Labour, for only such a department can 
have the necessary knowledge both to attend to the technical 
preparation of laws for submission to Parliament and to super- 
vise the proper application of these laws by the insurance insti- 
tutions, thus enabling the Government to pursue a uniform 
policy with regard to social insurance in spite of the diversity 
of the institutions. 

* * « 

The writer’s enquiries convinced him that a great deal 
had been done during the last fifteen years in Argentina, Brazil, 
Chile, and Uruguay to develop and apply social insurance 
legislation, though the results achieved are by no means equal 
in all the countries. 

In all four countries, as indeed throughout the whole of 
Latin America and North America, the question of social 
insurance is everywhere prominent owing to rapid industriali- 
sation and the steady increase in the employed population. 
The economic depression has shown that social insecurity is 
to be feared even in young countries in course of vigorous 
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development. It is generally recognised nowadays that indi- 
vidual saving, public assistance, and voluntary insurance are 
inadequate, and that compulsory social insurance against the 
various occupational and social risks is the most scientific and 
the most effective means of providing the employed population 
as a whole with the protection to which it is entitled. Every- 
where, accordingly, preparations are being made either to extend 
existing insurance schemes or to draw up new social insurance 
codes, and it may be said that at the present time results seem 
more likely to be achieved immediately or in the near future 
on the American Continent than anywhere else. 

No doubt workers in industry and commerce will be the 
first to profit by present efforts, and in America, as in Europe, 
compulsory social insurance will make slower progress in agri- 
culture. It must be recognised that the difficulties in the way 
of the organisation of social insurance in agriculture are con- 
siderable, particularly where the population is as scattered and 
communications are as difficult as they are over vast expanses 
of territory in many South American countries; but recent 
Chilean experience shows that the difficulties can be overcome 
and that compulsory social insurance can be established in 
all these countries, where large agricultural estates are the rule 
and agricultural workers form a substantial proportion of the 
population. 

In the course of the writer’s visits and of his conversations 
with the directors and managers of social insurance institutions, 
he was able to appreciate the fact that in spite of the diversity 
of national conditions the legislative, technical, and practical 
problems with which they are concerned are very often identical 
with those which European legislators and administrators have 
in the past had to solve or for which they are still seeking a 
solution. It was clear that European and South American 
specialists could usefully exchange technical and _ practical 
experience, and the International Labour Office will do all it 
can to facilitate such exchanges. The writer was able to estab- 
lish relations with the managers and experts of the insurance 
institutions, and with the more accurate information thus 
obtained as to their needs he will be in a better position to meet 
the requests for co-operation which, according to the intentions 
expressed by most of the services and institutions concerned, 
the Office will in the future receive more frequently and on a 
more extensive scale than in the past. 
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Some Aspects of the Problem 
of the Industrial Worker on the Land 


by 


Dr. Heinz Krause 


In many States attempts are being made to combat unemploy- 
ment by settling town workers on small plots of land, on which, 
besides being certain of a roof over their heads, they can provide 
themselves with some of their requirements in the way of food. 
This helps them to maintain their standard of living even if they 
are out of work or on short time. Such measures raise a number 
of problems, from the point of view alike of the industrial workers 
so settled on the land, of agriculture, which finds its markets 
reduced, and of the national economy as a whole. The Inter- 
national Labour Office hopes soon to have an opportunity of 
making a systematic study of all these problems, which are steadily 
growing in importance. In the meantime, it seems of interest 
to publish the following article by Dr. Krause, in the hope that 
it may encourage more thorough investigation of the question 
in other quarters too. 


|* ALL civilised States the world economic depression has 

led to the adoption of economic planning on a more or less 
extensive scale. Such measures are becoming increasingly 
important in the general economic policy of the countries 
concerned, and display the growing tendency for the whole 
national economy to be directed from a uniform standpoint. 
The separate economic branches thus appear as members of 
a whole to a much greater extent than they used to do. A 
planned national economy accordingly necessitates an integral 
outlook and means a departure from a former and often 
emphatically “atomistic” outlook. The result is greatly to 
enhance the value of the connections and interactions between 
the various parts of the total economy of a State. 
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This change of outlook is found pre-eminently in regard 
to the relations between industry and agriculture. Whereas 
in the liberal era the two were more or less regarded as mutually 
exclusive concepts, now most stress is being laid on their many- 
sided interactions and therefore on their mutually comple- 
mentary nature. 

The growing importance within a State of the interactions 
between industry and agriculture also brings science face to 
face with new tasks and calls for new research in this direction. 
The results of such research must serve to supplement the 
scientific knowledge already acquired, which placed the greatest 
weight first on technical, and then on purely economic aspects. 
Just as at the present time social policy has what is at least 
a temporary primacy in the economic policy of the State, 
so too social or sociological research must assume at least 
temporary prominence in social science as a whole. It seems 
important, however, not to go to the other extreme and neglect 
purely economic research; for instance, into such questions 
as the cost of production, to mention only a single case. On 
the contrary, it is of special consequence to find ways and 
means which, while going far towards meeting social require- 
ments, at the same time do not hinder technical progress, but 
wherever possible rather promote it. 


DEFINITION OF THE PROBLEM 


An especially important link in the chain connecting industry 
with agriculture is the combination of industrial with agri- 
cultural work, which is steadily gaining ground at present. 
The particular instance of this combination with which we are 
here concerned is the case of industrial workers who, in addition 
to an industrial principal occupation, cultivate a small area 
of land as a farm or garden. Among such workers there are 
many gradations, from those who rent an allotment to those 
who can almost be regarded as small peasant farmers. 

A glance at economic history will show that there is nothing 
new in supplementing an income derived from handicrafts 
or industry by agricultural activity on a piece of land owned 
or rented by the worker. On the contrary, subsidiary work 
on the land below the level of independent farming, and the 
consequent mixing of agricultural and non-agricultural activity, 
is an old-established form of land settlement which existed 
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before the Industrial Age in all small and medium-sized towns 
for wide sections of the population ; it was indeed the form of 
settlement of citizens as distinct from peasants, and by its 
close connection with Nature it constituted one of the principal 
bases of national culture. As late as the middle of last century 
this form of settlement was much more widespread in Europe 
than it is at present: a considerable proportion not only of 
wage earners but also of persons carrying on business on their 
own account were engaged in small farming as a subsidiary 
occupation. Thus, where similar conditions are still to be found 
at the present day, they are in most cases remnants of this 
older social structure and not something altogether new. All 
that is new—as compared with conditions at the end of last 
century and the beginning of this—is the growing importance 
that is again being attached to this link between industrial 
work and agriculture. 

In many districts this old type of social structure has 
remained more alive than elsewhere. South-West Germany is 
an instance, and, in particular, parts of Wiirttemberg. Here, 
in rural districts where the system of inheritance is the division 
of the peasant’s land among his children, this so much reduced 
the size of the peasant farms that the rural population had to 
find a supplementary income from some other source than 
agriculture. The result was to produce a labour supply whose 
principal effect was to act as a magnet to industry, decentralis- 
ing it and gradually making it spread over the country. Con- 
versely, the possibility of obtaining subsidiary earnings in 
industry proved a further incentive to the subdivision of land, 
Thus the geographical connection too between industry and 
agriculture gradually became more closely woven.! It is also 
interesting to note that in such districts the effects of economic 
depression are as a rule more easily overcome or borne than in 
districts where this connection is loose or altogether lacking. 

Besides these remnants of an older social structure, however, 
there have in recent times been several attempts at innovation 
in this field, the initiative being taken in some cases by impor- 
tant industrial firms ?, in others by local authorities, and often 
directly by individual workers themselves. 





1 For further details cf. H. Horrmann: Landwirtschaft und Industrie in 
Wiirltemberg. Berlin, 1935. 

2 It is sufficient in this connection to mention the three names of Cadbury, 
Krupp, and Ford. 
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ScorpE oF RESEARCH 


It is unfortunately impossible in this brief article to do more 
than give a rough sketch, barely indicating the problems 
raised by this group of what we may call “rural ” industrial 
workers and its manifold ramifications; for hitherto the 
enquiries made in this field have been only partial, so that 
any attempt to judge the significance of this section of the 
population suffers from the lack of information on the general 
course of its development and on its present structure. It is 
true that scattered in various publications a good many items, 
often of valuable information, may be found, but as a rule 
these are incidental results of enquiries undertaken for other 
reasons which happen to have come up against the question 
of industrial workers owning land. 

There are various reasons why the systematic social and 
economic study of this group has been neglected. In the first 
place, in the second half of the nineteenth century, and even 
up to the war, there was sufficient ground for believing that the 
group as a whole represented only a gradually disappearing 
remnant in the social community. It was believed then that, 
just as in agriculture wages in kind in the form of land were 
gradually being replaced, first by wages in the form of products, 
and then by cash wages, so too, sooner or later, with each new 
upward movement of industry, the industrial workers who still 
owned land would finally migrate to the towns. A special 
incentive to this was held to be the absence of administrative 
restrictions on residence and removal enjoyed by the workers 
who lived in the towns, besides which the town-dweller had 
a better social status (or so it was believed) and other urban 
amenities. 

But in addition the scientific neglect of this occupational 
group and of agriculture as a subsidiary occupation may be 
partly due to the fact that these families with their small 
agricultural properties, plots, or gardens, on the one hand, and 
the great variety of their principal occupations on the other, 
are very difficult to deal with statistically and to classify clearly. 
Just because the structure of the group is characterised by 
its multiformity, its members are, so to speak, neither fish, 
flesh, nor fowl. Furthermore, there is often a time factor involved 
in the frequency with which the land they own or rent often 
changes hands. From the agricultural standpoint, their holdings 
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are not really agricultural undertakings in the proper sense of 
the term, and in particular they do not produce for the market. 
Sociologically, too, these families cannot be regarded as purely 
rural. In many districts it is even feared that a further extension 
of these dwarf holdings worked by persons with other sources 
of income will undermine the village spirit, especially at times 
of industrial boom coinciding with agricultural depression. 
At such times in particular there is a great strain on the village 
market for small plots of land, where the high prices or rents 
offered by industrial workers mean either that the area avail- 
able for cultivation by the real peasants is reduced, or at least 
that rents rise. In both cases the result is usually to lower, or 
sometimes even seriously to jeopardise, the prosperity of the 
small peasant farms.! For these and many other reasons 
agricultural science tends to regard the industrial worker on 
the land as a foreign body among the true rural population. 

From the industrial side they are judged otherwise. Here, 
too, these “rural ” industrial workers, as they may be called, 
as soon as they form a small minority in the whole staff of an 
undertaking, may sometimes be regarded as a foreign element ; 
but in most cases they do not constitute a disturbing factor 
for the undertaking, or if they do it is of only slight importance 
—for instance, during the harvest. On the other hand, these 
workers often form the most reliable part of the whole staff. 
This is also the reason why some large undertakings have done 
much to encourage the settlement of their workers on the land 
in the neighbourhood of the works. In general, however, the 
average factory disregards the existence of “rural” workers 
on its staff. No doubt the idea of adjusting industry to the 
labour supply has long been known, and in particular also the 
connection between small agricultural holdings and the industry 
interwoven with these. But here again the industrial interest 
lies almost exclusively in the labour that the holdings can provide 
for industrial work, and very little or hardly at all in the small 
holdings as such, 

These subsidiary agricultural undertakings, or the group of 





2 And even in a general economic depression the same kind of thing may 
happen, especially in times such as the present, when an industrial worker with a 
plot of land who lives in the country becomes unemployed and draws unemploy- 
ment benefit. For even if the sum is usually small, it is regular, and he can spend 
it to much better advantage than the industrial worker in the town. As a rule 
he tries to rent more land, thus becoming a serious rival of the smallest farmers, 
especially those who are in any case barely independent. 
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workers themselves, might somewhat sarcastically be described 
as the illegitimate child of agriculture and industry; and, 
to carry the metaphor a step further, there would be some 
justification for saying that neither parent wished to have 
anything to do with the child. One of them even—agriculture— 
at times regarded its existence as something of a nuisance. 
Since in spite of this neglect, however, it did not go under in 
the struggle for existence, but even went on growing and often 
even showed greater powers of resistance than many another 
and protected group, the time may now be said to have come 
to recognise it as an important member of the family. 

Owing to the lack of fundamental scientific research into 
the historical development of this occupational group, both in 
general, and with special reference to different industries, 
regions, and peoples, and also to different periods of modern 
industrial development, there is much lost ground to recover, 
for without a knowledge of the past the principles for future 
action cannot be determined. Such research should be organised 
on a broad basis, and it would be especially welcome if economic 
historians would contribute to it, and thus place a valuable 
instrument at the disposal both of economic science and of 
practical social and economic policy. Their research, which 
should adopt the standpoint indicated above as a starting 
point, should deal with the origin of the industrial working 
class and its structure at different dates. A distinction would 
perhaps have to be made between three main groups of coun- 
tries: first, the old industrial countries, and in particular the 
great north-west European industrial area, the former “ factory 
of the world”; secondly, the newer industrial countries, in 
particular the United States, but also smaller industrial areas, 
e.g. south-east Australia; and lastly, the Asiatic industrial 
countries, with Japan at the head, China and India. 

On this basis social and economic science could then de- 
scribe and investigate in detail the structure of the industrial 
working class in the recent past with reference to its connection 
with the land, and in particular compare the landless and the 
land-holding worker. Comparisons might also be made between 
representative areas, or between industries where the proportion 
of landless workers is high and those where it is low ; this would 
add to the value of the material as a whole and increase its 
usefulness for the purposes of practical economic policy. 

An important supplementary step is to co-ordinate the 
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results of detailed enquiries into the advantages that the 
worker himself derives from living on the land, such as cheaper 
and better food (consumption of his own products as compared 
with the prices paid by consumers on the open market; a 
more varied diet, richer in vitamins). Other points for enquiry 
are the minimum area of the holding that will meet individual 
needs, and its relation to the quality of the soil and the climate. } 
Further important points to investigate are the worker’s 
actual capacity to resist a depression under various condi- 
tions, or to recover from its effects ; the improvement of his 
economic bargaining power in the fixing of wages (greater ease 
in securing a minimum of subsistence) ; the many possible ways 
of dividing up the industrial and agricultural work among the 
family according to age and sex, and also according to the 
nature of the industrial work; the question of cheaper and 
healthier living conditions; the utilisation of spare time; 
the greater ease of saving, and the better investment, even of 
small sums, in the improvement of the homestead, and in this 
connection also the problem of regarding the whole family 
as a dynamic unit. Moral and spiritual factors must be allowed 
equal weight with material. Calm and stability tend to build 
up family life and enhance the feeling of independence and 
responsibility of the individual members of the family circle. 

An enquiry into the disadvantages for the worker is of 
course as necessary as that into the advantages. For instance, 
his place of work is often at a distance from his home, which 
means expense and lost time; there is the risk of overwork 
and consequent injuries to health at sowing and harvest times ; 
his choice of a workplace is narrowed by the greater immobility 
of his household ; and there is also the risk that his principal 
occupation may be dependent on only one undertaking in the 
neighbourhood. Sometimes, too, the administrative restrictions 
on residence and removal may compel a man to accept work 
that keeps him away from home throughout the week ; this is 
naturally to the detriment of family life, and often results 
in placing too much work on the wife’s shoulders, again espe- 
cially at harvest and sowing times. 

Most of the land worked by these “ worker-peasants ”’ is 





1 The Berlin section of the German Research Institute for Agriculture and 
Land Settlement published a useful work at the beginning of this year, dealing 
with some aspects of these problems : LAUPHEIMER and H6GEL : Die vorstddtische 
Kleinsiedlung in der Mark Brandenburg und in der Grenzmark. Berlin, Parey, 1935. 
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rented. It has already been mentioned above that when the 
demand for such land increases, rents may rise so much that 
the very small and barely independent farmers find them- 
selves in economic difficulties. But this may also happen to 
the industrial workers themselves, especially if the supply 
of land to let is smail or is reduced by measures such as the 
formation of large estates, etc. In these circumstances there 
may easily be cases in which the economic advantage of a 
small holding as a subsidiary source of income is rendered 
largely illusory by high rent or insufficient land. 

In addition to the effects on the worker himself, the study 
of the problem must also consider the effects on the national 
economy as a whole. Here, too, there are of course both advan- 
tages and disadvantages. Among the latter are the possible 
slowing down of the adjustment between labour supply and 
demand. There are cases, for instance in poor mountain regions, 
where agriculture can be carried on only in connection with 
industrial work. In addition, this industrial production is 
often confined to a single branch, and if it comes to a standstill 
the result is usually distress for the whole region, since the 
population cannot be transferred to other branches of produc- 
tion. The more intimate the relations between industry and 
agriculture, the greater usually is the distress. The rural indus- 
trial worker is thus forced by necessity to become a small 
peasant, without having enough land for the purpose. Regions 
such as these normally do not supply foodstuffs to industrial 
areas, but are a source of cheap labour, which obtains its 
principal income from industry. If this source of income dries 
up, the worker has to cut down his cash expenditure on his 
farm, in particular for fertilisers. The result is technical 
stagnation, which he tries to counteract by working harder 
on his land; at the same time he is forced to lower his own 
standard of living in order to sell as much as possible of what 
he produces.! Besides transforming the agrarian structure 
of whole regions, a close connection between agriculture and 
industry—and in particular a single branch of industry—thus 
involves considerable risks owing to the reduced mobility of 
the workers. 

In addition to these risks there is also the possibility of a 








1 Cf. Beckman: “Die Notlage der Bauernwirtschaften in Westdeutschen 
Hodhengebieten ’’, in Szer1nG : Die Deutsche Landwirtschaft, p. 312. Berichte tiber 
Landwirtschaft, Sonderheft 50. Berlin, 1935. 
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negative effect on the agricultural market, and a resulting 
burden on the agricultural side of the national economy, if 
these subsistence holdings produce more than a specified 
proportion of the total agricultural production. A further 
important point is that technically their extension must in itself 
be regarded as a retrograde step for the agricultural and horti- 
cultural production of a country as a whole, since the amount 
of work required per unit of production is increased. The 
question arises, however, how this work is to be assessed : 
is it to be placed on the same footing as work in the principal 
industrial occupation, or as recreation, or as something between 
the two ? 

But side by side with these general economic disadvantages 
and risks there are also great social advantages, such as the 
larger proportion of the population with a stake in the country, 
and the possibility of successfully combating the rural exodus 
by adding to their number. In fact, this is perhaps the only 
effective means of bringing people back to the land. In spite 
of the increasing production per unit of area, the land is being 
depopulated by modern agricultural technique, but this ten- 
dency can probably be counteracted without hampering the 
technical development of purely agricultural undertakings if 
encouragement is given to industrial workers to settle on the 
land. Further, areas which would otherwise serve only as poor 
pasture land or for forests can in this way be settled with a 
semi-rural, semi-industrial population, or be preserved from 
depopulation. 

Often the existence of a stable corps of skilled workers 
is connected with some highly developed special industry. 
Thus the highly-skilled Wiirttemberg industry, for instance, 
depends partly on the body of skilled workers who have there 
a fixed rural domicile. } 

Regarded from the point of view of the market, production 
by these workers for their own consumption means a simplifi- 
cation of the machinery of distribution or a shortening of the 
marketing process, and therefore also a saving, since a smaller 
percentage of the total production needs to be placed on the 
market. Parallel with this, there is also a reduction of middle- 
men’s profits. 

The capacity of resisting a depression or of recovering 
from its effects which has been mentioned above as a special 





1 Cf. HOFFMANN : op. cit., p. 124. 
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advantage for the worker himself is naturally also an advantage 
for the economic system as a whole. Even where family ties 
form the only link between some of the industrial workers 
and the rural population, a link which usually gives them a 
claim to be “ supported ” in periods of depression (as in Japan, 
for instance), the effects of unemployment are not nearly so 
severe as in countries where there is no such link. 

Further, the great spiritual advantages of having a direct 
stake in the country, significant as they are for the individual, 
are of the greatest value also to the community and the State. 
For in addition to the purely agricultural population, a further 
section of the population, as a result of tilling the soil, becomes 
more closely united to the real essence of the State and the 
Fatherland, and the growing generation is again made aware 
of the organic unity of the family as the primordial nucleus 
of the State itself. 


EFFECTS OF MoDERN TECHNICAL PROGRESS 


The development of modern industrial methods makes it 
possible from the purely technical standpoint for more industrial 
workers to engage in agriculture as a subsidiary occupation. 
The progressive reduction of hours of work (the week of 48, 
40, or 30 hours, or of 5 days) leaves more time available for 
recreation, sports, and other activities. In many countries 
this has already reached a point where the sensible use of spare 
time has become a problem. 

The work in the factory itself, on the average, involves 
much less physical exertion than it did one or two generations 
ago. Often it requires the use of only a limited series of muscles 
or movements, and a worker who wishes to keep in good health 
needs supplementary physical exercise in the form of sport 
or in some other way. The modern industrial worker leaves his 
workplace after a much shorter working day than his colleague 
of fifty years ago, and is also much less physically exhausted. 

Added to this, there is the great progress made in means 
of transport during the last fifty years. Besides railways, 
there are now tramways, motor buses, and in a few countries 
even the worker’s own car ; but even more than these, the motor 
bicycle and, above all, the bicycle have done much to extend 
the radius within which the staff of an undertaking can live. 
The area from which workers are drawn has often been increased 
tenfold, and sometimes a hundredfold. 
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Further, modern technique has made a closer connection 
between town and country possible. Not only the improved 
means of communication, but other technical advances as 
well, combined with recent social progress, help to promote 
a more active community life in the villages. Wireless, the 
cinema, the telephone, sports grounds, illustrated periodicals 
and newspapers, to mention only a few items out of many, 
are by no means confined to the towns. A further development 
of the life of the village as a social partner with equal rights 
in the modern State promises to bear valuable fruit in many 
respects. 

The increased productive capacity of modern industry 
has led, especially of late, to temporary restrictions on employ- 
ment such as reductions of staff, short time, or even the com- 
plete closing down of undertakings. Industrial workers as a 
body have thus inevitably more spare time on their hands, 
and those who live in towns and have no connection with the 
land find it hard to know what to do with it. In the highly- 
developed industrial countries these economic difficulties, 
combined with other non-economic influences, have created 
a certain weariness of town life, which has found some expres- 
sion in regular week-end excursions, work on allotments on the 
outskirts of large towns, etc. It is true that even to-day there 
is nearly everywhere a movement—although generally a small 
one—of population from the country to the town; but this 
movement is in most cases the inevitable effect of purely eco- 
nomic causes, being the result of the better opportunities of 
earning in the town as compared with the country. 

The association of conditions which were first determined 
by the modern technique of production and transport, and then 
intensified by the economic depression, with a tendency towards 
a mode of living more closely bound up with Nature shows 
the relation between agricultural and industrial work in a new 
light. Nearly everywhere plans of this kind are being made 
and suburban settlements of subsistence holdings or settlements 
of holdings designed to provide a subsidiary source of income 
are being established. These ideas often arouse much, and as 
a rule uncritical, enthusiasm. It is believed that a few hundred 
square yards of land will be enough to enable a family to earn 
an additional 50 per cent. on their former total income. But 
as Laupheimer and Hogel so rightly say in this connection, 
“A roof over your head does not give you bread ”’. 
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A further possibility is that instead of the worker coming 
to the factory, the factory can come to the worker on the land. 
Here again there is nothing new, but formerly such a step 
was as a rule taken only in consequence of a supply of cheap 
labour or of raw materials. But nowadays the use of electricity 
allows much more decentralisation of industry than was possible 
in the age of the steam engine. 





CONCLUSION 


The problem may thus be approached from two sides: 
from that of the worker, and—with more reference to the long- 
run aspects—from that of industry. The magnitude of the 
subject is frequently recognised, but there is still much uncer- 
tainty and groping in the dark, and rough estimates and hypo- 
theses are often considered sufficient, even where positive 
knowledge would prevent many mistakes. To a great extent 
this deficiency is to be ascribed to the fact that hitherto there 
has been no systematic study of the structure of this inter- 
relationship between agriculture and industry, which in many 
cases has existed for several generations. It is very probable 
that in the future—within the framework of a more system- 
atically planned economy—much greater significance will be 
attached to this form of relation between industry and agri- 
culture, and therefore also to the rural industrial worker. 
Research on the lines indicated above may thus obviously 
be of great importance in providing facts to serve as a basis 
for determining future policy. For in fact there is nothing 
entirely new in either work on the land as a subsidiary source 
of income or industrial decentralisation, but rather a revival 
or development of existing forms of economic organisation. 
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REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


Labour Conditions in Martinique 


by 
L. DEBRETAGNE 
Chief of the Labour Inspection Service of Martinique 


In the following article Mr. Debretagne, who organised and is now 
head of the factory inspection service in Martinique, sketches the social 
development of that colony. The information he gives in his survey, 
which is based on first-hand personal experience, throws an interesting 
light on the nature of the steps taken by France to develop her West 
Indian possessions, and is of special interest in view of the celebrations 
=— in honour of the tercentenary of the union of those colonies to 

rance. 


GENERAL REMARKS 


Martinique, an island of volcanic origin, lies on the 14th degree of 
north latitude ; it is one of the Windward Islands in the archipelago 
of the Lesser Antilles, on the inner side of the arc of islands facing 
Central America which stretches from the Yucatan Peninsula (Mexico) 
to the Gulf of Paria on the north-west coast of Venezuela. 

The volcanic origin of the island is shown by the nature of the 
rocks which form it and by its rugged conformation. 

The soil is poor as a result of laterisation, as is commonly the case 
in tropical countries. But the abundant rainfall which is customary in 
that part of the world makes up for the absence of fertilising elements 
and gives an extraordinary luxuriance to the vegetation, except in 
the extreme south of the island, where the annual rainfall is barely 
a metre, although as much as seven metres falls on Mont Pelée. 

Martinique is an agricultural country ; but as sugar cane is almost 
the only crop, the local manufacture of this product into sugar and 
rum has given birth to large industrial interests. 

Of its total area of 1,162 square kilometres, the 40,000 hectares 
under cane in 1933 produced over 800,000 tons of cane, which gave 
50,000 tons of sugar and 14 million litres of rum. 

The population is approximately 250,000, with 40,000 in Fort-de- 
France, the chief town of the island. Apart from a few hundred Euro- 
peans and a settled white population of a few thousand, the island 
is almost entirely populated by a coloured race resulting from the 
union of white colonists and soldiers (a strong garrison was formerly 
maintained on the island) with blacks imported from Africa in the 
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days of slavery. This fusion has produced a race with hard-working 
and intelligent elements, many of whom hold high positions in France 
and in Martinique itself. 

Martinique is one of the three French colonies where the social and 
political system in force is almost identical with the French system 
itself. This fact makes it possible to extend to the island most of the 
laws and regulations applying to the population of France. The 
organisation of society on the island, however, has not allowed certain 
provisions favourable to the workers to have their full effect. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


The distribution of wealth is very unequal. The whole of large- 
scale industry is in the hands of a few white families. The middle 
class is not very numerous; many of its members are completely 
dependent on the large-scale industry on which the whole country 
lives, so that it is less capable of holding the balance between capital 
and labour than it is, for example, in France. Certain institutions, 
such as the Agricultural Credit Bank, have, however, been set up to 
strengthen the position of the middle class. 

Relations between employers and workers are generally regulated 
by agreement. But an unorganised working population and an abun- 
dance of labour allow the employer to change his staff at will. 

The climate and the exuberance of nature encourage the workers 
to avoid all work not strictly necessary for the satisfaction of their 
elementary needs, This remark of course applies chiefly to the rural 
population, as for the town worker the questions of housing, clothing, 
and even of food are more insistent. 

Nevertheless, the application of the essential features of the French 
Labour Code, the existence of probiviral courts, and an efficient labour 
inspection service provide facilities for the settlement of disputes 
which offer the parties the best guarantees of satisfaction, and recourse 
to these methods is frequent. 

Contracts of employment, articles of apprenticeship, and collective 
labour agreements are becoming more and more usual, 

Finally, relations between the sugar manufacturers and the small 
sugar planters are regulated by a joint body called the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Labour and Agriculture, which is placed under the authority 
of the Administration. 


INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL ACTIVITIES 


The main industrial activities of the country are represented by 
18 sugar mills, 170 distilleries, 3 pineapple preserving works, one 
factory making macaroni and similar products, 2 chocolate factories, 
a brewery, a tile and pottery works, lime kilns, cement block works, 
a number of engineering, carpentering, and cabinet makers’ workshops, 
a large mechanical cooperage, and a few ship-repairing yards. 

The sugar and rum industries give agricultural employment to an 
average of 25,000 persons, including 14,000 men, 8,000 women, and 
8,000 children, while 8,000 persons, including 7,000 men, 700 women, 
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and about 300 children, are employed in the manufacturing processes. 

About 75 per cent. of the cane used by the sugar mills comes from 
their own plantations, the remainder being obtained from small 
planters, about 6,000 in number, who work on their own account. 
The cane is harvested from January to June. 

Undertakings engaged in the production of sugar include an agri- 
cultural part and an industrial part. The agricultural part consists 
of a number of plantations, the whole being managed by a crop direc- 
tor. Each of the plantations has its own manager, who has under his 
orders a number of overseers (économes) and foremen (commandeurs), 
varying according to the size of the plantation. The industrial part 
is controlled by a works manager ; under him are the chief engineer, 
whose duties are all-important, and various overseers and foremen. 

Handicrafts are limited to the clothing and boot and shoe trades 
and personal services (hairdressing saloons, etc.), and to the trades 
belonging to the building industry (masonry, structural woodworking, 
carpentry, etc.). 

Commerce is highly developed and the volume of trade with 
France and other countries was valued at 370 million francs in 1934, 


PROTECTION OF THE WORKERS 


In Martinique, as elsewhere, the advance of ideas and the violent 
reactions engendered by industrial disputes have led the public author- 
ities to set up an administrative organisation to protect the working 
classes against their own lack of organisation and possible abuses on 
the part of employers. This explains why laws of an advanced nature 
for their time have been applied since 1910 in a colonisation country. 

Since that date, when the labour legislation of France was codified, 
a whole series of labour laws have been introduced in Martinique. 
These include the provisions of the First Book of the Labour Code 
relating to articles of apprenticeship, the contract of employment, 
hire of services, payment of wages, deductions from and attachment 
of wages, truck shops, employment offices, the provisions of the Act 
relating to probiviral courts, those of the Trade Associations Act of 
1884, the regulations of the Second Book of the Labour Code relating to 
the age of admission of children to employment, and to hours of work, 
prohibition of night work, and compulsory weekly rest for women and 
children in industry, the Act on the use of seats for women employed 
in retail shops, and the provisions relating to the health and safety 
of workers employed in all industrial and commercial establishments. 

It is to be noted that these provisions are not absolutely the same 
as those in force in France and that they have been adapted to local 
requirements and customs. 

In 1925, the laws on workmen’s compensation for accidents in 
industry and commerce were extended to Martinique ; further details 
are given in a later section of this article. 

Lastly, by three Decrees of 1 July 1933 1, the International Labour 





1 Journal officiel de la République Francaise, 11 July 1933. 
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Conventions concerning the employment of women during the night 
in industry, the night work of young persons employed in industry, 
the rights of association and combination of agricultural workers, 
and the use of white lead in painting were made applicable to 
Martinique. 


GENERAL CONDITIONS IN FACTORIES AND WORKSHOPS 


The general equipment of factories and workshops is fairly satis- 
factory. The progress made in the protection of machinery and trans- 
mission gear allows the large industrial establishments of Martinique 
to be classified in the same rank as corresponding undertakings in 
France. As regards ventilation in sugar mills, where the temperature 
is very high, the Labour Inspection Service has secured the introduction 
of many important improvements which have raised the general 
standard of healthiness. Moreover, the Service was materially helped 
by the necessity of renewing machinery, and whenever this was 
necessary its advice concerning the improvement of working conditions 
was taken, even when heavy expenditure was involved. 

The installation of cloakrooms is spreading, but the inspectors 
have had and still have more difficulty in persuading the workers 
to use them than in getting the employers to build them. The question 
of washing facilities has not required such insistence, as the workers of 
Martinique are much given to washing. Lavatories are as little used as 
cloakrooms, as all the factories are situated in the country. 

Country bakeries are sadly lacking in hygiene, while night work 
is allowed and even exclusively practised. In order to prevent thefts 
of bread and flour, the workers are usually locked in the bakehouse 
from 9 p.m. to 5 a.m., where they remain shut up in an airless and 
overheated atmosphere. 

In the absence of any legal prohibition of night work, employers 
and workers have tried to conclude agreements about it, but some 
of the workers by their obstinate preference for night work have always 
brought about their failure. 


SAFETY AND WoORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 


As already mentioned, compensation must be paid for accidents 
to workers in industry and commerce. 

In agriculture, the only risks covered are those resulting from 
the use of machinery driven by mechanical power. At the same time, 
the regulations in force allow employers and workers in undertakings 
not subject to the law to place themselves voluntarily under the Act 
of 1898. Little use, however, is made of this privilege and as a general 
rule employers and workers tacitly adhere to the very elastic system 
of insurance in force in the country. Thus the habit of insurance is 
by degrees making its way into the customs of the country and the 
ground is being prepared for the extension of workmen’s compensa- 
tion legislation to occupations not yet covered by it. 

Workmen’s compensation has made great strides since 1930. 
During that year insurance companies paid out 250,000 francs for 
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cases of temporary incapacity and 27,000 francs for cases of permanent 
incapacity and fatal accidents. In 1934 the corresponding figures were 
600,000 francs and 40,000 francs. In 1930 the claims paid covered 
2,000 accidents ; in 1934 they covered 3,633 accidents. This does not, 
however, denote an increase in the number of accidents, but rather 
an improved organisation resulting from closer control and the develop- 
ment of insurance, two factors which lead the insured persons to 
notify accidents more promptly. 

These few figures show the benefit already derived by the working 
classes of Martinique from the strict enforcement of the regulations 
on workmen’s compensation. 

Accident prevention has made great progress in certain branches of 
work ; for example, the number of accidents on railways, which was 
65 in 1930, fell as the result of safety measures and adequate super- 
vision to an average of 30 for the years 1931, 1932, and 1933, and to 
17 in 1984. 


EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN AND CHILDREN 


The employment of women and children is strictly controlled 
in industrial establishments. 

Working hours may not exceed 10 in the day, with at least one 
hour’s rest. This limitation has considerably reduced the employment 
of female and child labour in sugar mills, where the manufacturing 
processes are carried out in two shifts of 12 hours. 

The minimum age of employment for children is 13 years, but is 
reduced to 12 years for children who have a certificate of primary 
studies. 

In agriculture, where there is no supervision, the employment 
of children under 13 years of age is very widespread ; the children are 
organised in small groups and are employed in weeding, planting sugar 
canes, spreading manure, and, more generally, on all work which they 
are strong enough to perform. 

The employment of women is also very widespread in agriculture 
and industry, where they are employed mainly as labourers, carriers, 
especially on public works where earth is removed by carrying it on 
the head, and in the coaling of ships. Commerce and-the clothing 
industries employ a majority of women. 


Hours or Work AND WEEKLY REST 


In principle hours of work are 8 per day. Although the Eight- 
Hour Day Act was promulgated in 1919, its application has not been 
made compulsory. It is, however, the general rule, especially in the 
capital of the colony. In the sugar mills, work is carried on in two 
shifts of 12 hours. There is an unbroken weekly rest period from 
Saturday evening until Monday morning for alternate shifts ; the 
shift which finishes on Saturday carries out the necessary general 
cleaning operations, when its daily hours vary from 15 to 18. 

The maintenance and repair shops attached to the sugar mills 
work throughout the year, although the manufacturing processes last 
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only for a few months ; they work a 48-hour week between the harvests 
and at least 60 hours during the harvest. 

In agriculture work is fairly regular from January to June, i.e. 
during the sugar-cane harvest. At other times the workers are not 
employed more than three or four days a week. 

Work in the building industry is more intense between the harvests, 
as the manufacturers use the time when the mills are closed to carry 
out building and repair work. At the end of the sugar manufacturing 
period money also circulates more freely as a result of the sales effected. 

In the various industrial and commercial occupations, work is 
carried on continuously throughout the week. Commercial establish- 
ments other than retail food shops generally observe the weekly rest. 


WAGES 


Wages are calculated by the day or the hour according to the 
occupation and are paid weekly. The system of payment by the job 
is also very widespread. Salaried employees are paid by the month. 

The supervisory staff of agricultural undertakings and sugar mills 
also receive bonuses, 

Up to 1932 these bonuses were rather of the nature of a wage 
supplement to cover the rise in the cost of living which had occurred 
especially since 1923, while basic wage rates had not been changed. 
They were paid twice a year, in June and at the end of December, and 
amounted to from four to six times the annual wage. This system, 
which was in direct contradiction to the stipulations of the Labour 
Code, had the further disadvantage of offering no guarantees to the 
staff, as the employers generally considered such payments to be a 
kind of favour. 

Roused by the threat of seeing this part of their earnings seriously 
reduced, if not abolished, as a result of the economic difficulties which 
were beginning to make themselves felt, the supervisory staff succeeded 
in 1932 in having the bonuses incorporated in their salaries. Before 
this arrangement was made, it was a common occurrence for a manager 
or foreman to be discharged a few weeks before the payment of bonuses, 
with only his ordinary wages of 200-300 francs a month, instead of the 
800-1,800 francs to which he would have been entitled as a month’s 
wages and bonuses. 

The average rate of wages for agricultural workers is 10 francs a day 
for men, 7 francs for women, and 4 franes for children. 

Skilled industrial workers earn 20-40 francs a day according to 
their occupation and qualifications, unskilled male workers 11-15 
francs a day, and unskilled female workers 6-9 francs. Women commer- 
cial employees earn 150-300 francs a month. 


TRADE UNIONS 


The trade union movement is in its infancy. The only organisations 
to flourish are the agricultural unions, which are required by law to 
manage the credit funds affiliated to the Agricultural Credit Bank. 
Industrial workers’ trade unions are actively opposed by the employers, 
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who blacklist any worker who takes too active a part in the trade 
union movement. There is only one relatively important group: 
this is the Union of Coal Heavers employed in loading vessels owned 
by the Transatlantic Shipping Company, which use Fort-de-France, 
one of the larger ports of the Lesser Antilles, as a port of call for several 
of their lines. This Union formerly had about 800 members, but as 
since 1931 most of the ships calling at Martinique have been equipped 
to burn oil fuel, its membership has dropped to about 250. Altogether, 
in Martinique there are 25 agricultural trade unions, 5 industrial 
workers’ unions, 6 employers’ associations, and 3 mixed trade asso- 
ciations. 

An employment exchange carries on extremely limited operations 
in an intermittent way. 


LABouR INSPECTION 


In the early days, labour inspection was merely entrusted to an 
engineer of the Public Works Department, and the enforcement of 
the various provisions of the Labour Code which were extended to 
Martinique in 1910 was at first largely theoretical owing to the complete 
absence of any efficient supervisory machinery. After the war, however, 
owing to the complexity of the regulations, especially after the intro- 
duction of the workmen’s compensation laws in 1925, and to the 
economic development of the country, the necessity was realised of a 
well-organised inspection service of a permanent and active character, 
and under the direction of an expert. An inspector from the French 
services was accordingly called in. Since 1930 the Inspection Service 
has been in regular working order and now includes an inspector at 
the head of the Service, and office staff. A plan of reorganisation which 
provides for the appointment of an assistant inspector is at present 
under consideration. 

As Martinique has no railway system, tours of inspection are made 
by means of a motor car belonging to the Service. As many establish- 
ments are in the depth of the country, certain parts of the tours 
have to be made on horseback. 

Establishments liable to inspection are visited as often as possible ; 
the larger undertakings are inspected several times a year, and whenever 
necessary for purposes of investigations. ll industrial accidents 
notified as required form the object of an enquiry. Sugar mills are 
visited at night during the manufacturing season. 

The labour inspector also supervises undertakings classified as 
dangerous, unhealthy, or noxious. An employment office for the colony 
which is at present being organised will also be placed under his orders. 
Another of his duties is to supervise the admission of alien workers, 
who may not be employed without a contract of employment counter- 
signed by him. 


Foop AND CLOTHING 


In the absence of index numbers and other statistics and of any 
details of family budgets, no accurate information can be given with 
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regard to the cost of living, but Martinique has the reputation of being 
dearer than any other island of the Antilles. 

One thing is certain and that is that the workers live poorly. No 
one actually dies of hunger, but most members of the working class are 
underfed and many children go to school with a handful of manioc 
meal for their dinner. One municipality has therefore opened a school 
canteen, so as to provide a fairly substantial meal for the children, 
many of whom walk ten kilometres a day to attend school. 

The usual food consists mainly of fruit and vegetables grown in 
the island : yams, manioc, breadfruit, bananas ; codfish, dried beans, 
and rice are also important articles of diet. The country worker eats 
little meat as he cannot afford it. The population living on the sea-coast 
fares better and eats a great deal of fresh fish. 

The country worker is very poorly clad. Everyone, however, has 
decent clothing and footwear for special occasions, such as holidays, 
marriages, and funerals. 


HousING 


Workers’ dwellings in the country are very primitive and generally 
consist of a hut with walls of plaited sugar-cane straw or wood fibre. 
The floor is of beaten earth. The hut of the better-off worker is made 
of wood with an iron roof. 

Over 5,000 workers are housed on the sugar plantations. These 
workers own their own huts, which are built on land belonging to the 
undertaking. 

Rent is a very heavy item in the budget of the town worker, who 
has to pay 1,800-3,600 francs a year for a two- or three-roomed hut. 

The rent usually paid by members of the middle class, salaried 
employees or officials, varies from 6,000 to 12,000 francs a year. 

These high rents have very much encouraged the construction of 
private houses on the outskirts of the town, and dealers in building 
materials offer easy terms of payment to heads of families in stable 
employment. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


The economic depression which has upset the whole world is only 
now beginning to be felt in Martinique, as its main industry is rigor- 
ously protected on the French market. But the recent fall in the 
prices of sugar and rum has hit the country very hard, and the larger 
undertakings are contemplating a reduction of their agricultural and 
industrial operations to a strict minimum, and the postponement of 
plans for the transformation of factories, two measures which are 
likely to have serious effects on the labour market in view of the large 
number of workers in the country. 


EDUCATION 


Education is well advanced. More than 20,000 children regularly 
attend the elementary schools, while 1,800 boys and girls attend the 
two secondary schools of the capital. But the country children rapidly 
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forget all they have learned and large numbers of young people of 
about 20 years of age are almost illiterate. 

A teachers’ training college ensures a supply of teachers of both 
sexes. A law school prepares candidates for degrees. A technical school 
provides vocational training for the iron and woodworking trades for 
about a hundred pupils. 

A sum of nearly 2 million frances is included in the annual budget 
of the colony to provide scholarships, allowances, and other assistance 
for scholars and students. More than 700 pupils are maintained by the 
colony in educational establishments in France and in Martinique itself. 
A quarter of the budget of the island (about 20 million francs) is 
absorbed by expenditure on education. 


WELFARE AND ASSISTANCE 


Assistance for the poor and the aged is organised in each commune. 
There are seven hostels, a military hospital which also takes in public 
officials, a preventorium, and two homes for the aged. Regular assis- 
tance is provided for large families. Expenditure on assistance 
amounts to 8 million frances a year. 

A number of private institutions, including day nurseries, organisa- 
tions supplying free meals and clothing to the poor, and three orphan- 
ages supplement public charity in the capital. 

All the sugar firms and most of the distilleries supply, in addition 
to workmen’s compensation, free medical treatment for the staff 
living on their plantations ; a doctor visits the sick once a week on the 
average. 

Some of the sugar firms grant allowances to sick workers and assis- 
tance to those too old to work, often supplemented by a hut and a plot 
of ground. There are no definite rules for such allowances and assis- 
tance, which depend solely on the generosity of the employer and the 
prosperity of the undertaking. 


CONCLUSION 


From the above brief summary it will be seen that the application 
of social legislation is very advanced in Martinique and that the orga- 
nisation of the colony may be compared to that of a French depart- 
ment. 

The fact that such social reforms as the 8-hour day and the weekly 
rest have gained a firm footing in the island without any direct legal 
compulsion is evidence of the stage of development reached by 
Martinique. This result has no doubt been achieved at the cost of 
some loss of those local characteristics which accord so well with a 
tropical climate and surroundings, and may therefore be regretted in 
some quarters, But it is none the less true that the experiment made 
by France has had results in the social field that are well worthy of 
attention. 

















REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


The Entrance to Industry : Proposals 
for the Reform of Industrial Recruitment 
in Great Britain 


P E P (Political and Economic Planning) is an independent non- 
party group in Great Britain of more than a hundred members engaged 
in social and economic research work. The report ! summarised here is 
one of two, the other? being entitled The Exit from Industry. It 
contains proposals relative to education, industrial recruitment, and 
welfare, and is part of a new national employment policy for Great 
Britain now being worked out by PEP. Though complementary 
to The Exit from Industry, with which it appeared simultaneously, 
the report is complete in itself. 


Tue PROBLEM 


Until the age of “ 14 plus ”’, i.e. until the end of the term in which 
they attain their fourteenth birthday, all boys and girls in Great 
Britain are required to attend school. In addition to being educated, 
these children are inspected by the school doctor, have opportunities 
for physical exercise and organised games, receive, at a very small cost, 
a daily ration of milk, and are sometimes provided with free meals. 
Most of them, before leaving school, are given advice concerning choice 
of employment, or are helped to find employment. 

At 14 plus large numbers of juveniles leave school to enter employ- 
ment. Some find work and retain it, others enter dead-end employ- 
ment and lose it when they are in a position to claim higher wages, 
others remain unemployed. But whatever happens many juveniles at 
the age of 14 plus are withdrawn from school discipline, have no 
further health supervision and, if they enter employment, may have 
to do work unsuited to their age, health, or strength. 

This lack of regular help and guidance (except such as may be 
provided by voluntary agencies) and of medical supervision after the 
age of 14 plus is to be regretted for more reasons than one. As regards 
the boys and girls themselves these early years sometimes determine 
the economic and social levels at which they will pass the rest of their 
lives ; from the point of view of industry the years which are of out- 
standing importance for training risk being wasted or rendered unprofit- 
able ; while from the point of view of the State the absence of a well- 
considered plan for dealing with juveniles about to enter employment 
increases the chances of industrial and social misfits. There are, 
furthermore, certain population aspects which need to be considered. 


2 P E P (PouiticaL aND Economic PLANNING): The Entrance to Industry. 
London, 1935. 56 pp. 1s. 6d. 

2 For a note on this report, cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XXXII, 
No. 4, Oct. 1935, p. 572. 
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Recent calculations show that during the next forty years the juvenile 
population of Great Britain may be expected to decrease from rather 
more than 10 million at the present time to a little over 4 million ; 
in other words, instead of forming a quarter of the population juveniles 
will represent an eighth. Dwindling numbers will increase the value 
of the juveniles remaining and it would be a wise policy to devote 
attention to the best possible training for employment and for life. 
Finally, there is the question of adult unemployment. At a time when 
hundreds of thousands of men with families are unemployed any 
policy which might increase the demand for labour deserves considera- 
tion. 

This is the problem which the writers of the report here being 
considered have set themselves to solve. They have approached the 
question on lines which take account of immediate needs in the field 
of unemployment and make provision for the future through education 
and training. The policy advocated might be carried out over a long 
period of ten or twenty years, or it might be treated as an emergency 
measure. They would like to see it carried out at once, since they 
believe the need to be urgent. The plan, they consider, should be put 
into operation in 1936, and should be fully applied by 1940. 


THE PLAN 


Briefly stated, the P E P plan is to raise the school age from 14 plus 
to 15 plus in April 1936, and to make half-time attendance at a day 
continuation school compulsory for all young persons under 18 whether 
employed or not, 

The educational arguments in favour of raising the school-leaving 
age to 15 are well known. They are that until this has been done full 
effect cannot be given to the recommendation of the Hadow scheme 
for the reorganisation of post-primary education which provided for 
a leaving age of 15. At the same time, to raise the age to 15 would 
provide another year of medical inspection, physical training and 
games, and in necessitous cases meals, would enable a fuller education 
to be given, and would keep children out of employment at an especially 
critical period of their lives. The age has already been raised to 15 
in eight local areas}, and similar action is contemplated in others ; 
but local action is felt to be undesirable because it places areas with 
advanced regulation at a disadvantage should there be adjoining areas 
having a lower age. Thus only action on a national scale can be really 
satisfactory. 

It is admitted that to raise the school-leaving age to 15 would give 
rise to problems of accommodation and staffing. Owing to the decline 
in the birth rate since the war, however, the elementary school popu- 
lation of Great Britain is decreasing and is expected to decrease still 
further. Figures suggest that the majority of the pupils retained at 
school could be accommodated in existing premises without over- 





1 At the date of publication of the report for 1934 of the Board of Education 
the number had already risen to ten, and similar action was contemplated in 
four other areas. 
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crowding, at any rate by 1987. With regard to staffing, it is not thought 
that this need present great difficulties. Large numbers of qualified 
teachers are unemployed, and there is a reserve of married teachers 
and of experienced uncertificated teachers which could be drawn upon. 
The reduction of the junior school population would also aid matters 
by freeing junior school teachers who could be used for senior school 
work. 

The education to be given during the extra year need not, it is 
thought, differ radically in character from that which had gone before. 
But it should make possible improved three or four year courses, and 
might enable junior technical and trade school courses to be planned 
on more generous lines. It should not be regarded as a year tacked 
on to the previous system but as the completion of the ground plan 
of a new system of education for early adolescence. 

The most interesting part of the plan is that which would provide 
continued education. Merely to raise the school age to 15 would not, 
it is pointed out, be enough. It would leave three-quarters of the 14 
to 18 age group untouched and would lead to no considerable reduction 
in the unemployment of workers over 18. Moreover the sudden precipi- 
tation from school to industry, which it is part of the plan to mitigate, 
would not be avoided but merely postponed. Only by extending 
educational influences over the later years of adolescence can the gap 
between school and adult life be bridged. The writers think that the 
best way to do this would be to introduce compulsory half-time school 
attendance until the age of 18. 

The need to provide for the welfare of boys and girls during the 
first few years of their industrial life has long been recognised by 
progressive employers. This was sometimes done by evening classes, 
but a few big firms allowed time off during the day for education. 
A committee appointed to consider this matter during the war 
expressed the view that education should be the dominant purpose 
during “ the formative years between 12 and 18’. In 1918 the Educa- 
tion Act of that year provided that all young persons between the ages 
of 14 and 18 should be required to attend a continuation school during 
the daytime for a period of roughly two half-days a week. Nine Orders 
establishing day continuation schools under the Act were made in 
certain areas during 1920, but the continued education scheme was 
unpopular with employers, parents, and the juveniles themselves, 
and except in the case of Rugby the Orders were withdrawn, and the 
policy of day continuation schools throughout the country was dropped. 

The example of the Rugby Day Continuation School is interesting 
and significant. Every boy and girl under 16 living or working in 
Rugby, and not attending a full-time school, is required to attend 
a day continuation school for one full day (74% hours) a week for 
43 weeks in the year. In a few cases special arrangements are made 
to suit the convenience of certain employers, as by allowing attendance 
on two afternoons in place of one whole day, or by substituting one 
full day for another ; but as a general rule all entrants in a given term, 
constituting a complete age group, attend on the same day. The 
“days ” are arranged in groups of 20 or 30 students, the boys being 
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divided into an industrial group and a commercial and distributive 
trades group, and the girls into commercial and housecraft groups. 
There are also arrangements for a few boys and girls employed in 
agriculture, and the resources of the College of Technology are available 
for those who can profit by them. Students are medically examined 
once a year and defects followed up. Local employers, many of whom 
were hostile in the early days of the school’s history, have come to 
appreciate its work and, with a few exceptions, are favourable to 
its continuance, in spite of the inconvenience of having to allow a whole 
day off once a week to their younger employees. The school is said 
to have proved beyond all doubt the value of part-time day continued 
education as a means of supervising the welfare of boys and girls 
during their first two years in employment. 

Apart from compulsory schools of this kind, a number of voluntary 
schemes were introduced privately or by Local Education Authorities 
in 1919 and 1920. Many of these voluntary schemes were submerged 
during the slump of 1921-1922, but some remain and others have 
been started. On 31 July 1933 there were 53 day continuation schools 
in England and Wales, of which 46 (including the Rugby compulsory 
school) were controlled by the Local Education Authorities. The rest 
were provided by private funds. About two-thirds of the young 
people attending these schools were under 16, the remainder, with a 
few exceptions, being between 16 and 18. Most of the pupils appear 
to have attended for one or two half-days a week, but in a few cases 
boys and girls were released by their employers for a longer period. 
Perhaps the most interesting of these schools is the Strode Day Con- 
tinuation School, in Somerset, since it is a half-time day continuation 
school and the only one of its kind in the country. The school is chiefly 
attended by boys and girls employed by two firms but is open to all 
young persons between 14 and 16 in the district. Pupils attend for 
four hours a day on five days a week for non-vocational and general 
instruction. Those in the employ of the two firms that maintain the 
school are paid sixpence for each half-day spent in school. These two 
firms claim that half-time day continuation education has not only 
been proved to be very beneficial to their boys and girls but has also 
justified itself economically. They also claim that the half-time system 
is more satisfactory than the part-time system of eight hours weekly 
which they attempted to operate in the first place. It is to be preferred 
educationally and causes much less dislocation in the factory. 

The day continuation schools would, the writers of the report 
point out, be an entirely new departure in educational method. They 
would be faced with a problem different in kind from that of the ordi- 
nary day school, since their pupils, or many of them, would be drawn 
from among boys and girls in employment, desirous of establishing 
themselves as responsible, independent, persons free from parental 
or school authority. Neither “fatherly ”’ nor pedagogic methods 
would be acceptable to them. But in reality these young people would 
be ignorant, inexperienced, and immature ; they would need leadership 
and friendly direction, and it would be the task of the day continuation 
schools to supply their needs. 
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VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


In view of the probable trend of social and economic development 
in Great Britain during the next twenty-five years, it is estimated 
that not more than a small proportion (estimated at one in five) of 
the boys and girls passing through the proposed day continuation 
schools would be engaged in a skilled occupation for which a disciplined 
training is necessary. For the minority needing such training part of 
it might be given in technical institutes and colleges in areas where 
these exist, or special vocational courses might be arranged where 
there are no technical schools or colleges. For half their time, however, 
it is suggested that these pupils should take the ordinary courses in 
general subjects, as well as physical training. The co-operation of 
employers should be sought and classes arranged in such a way as 
to satisfy both the practical needs of industry and educational require- 
ments. In the case of firms providing an approved apprenticeship 
scheme for their young employees these might be excused attendance 
at the day continuation school, except for non-vocational training. 


Non-VoOcATIONAL TRAINING 


The remainder of the pupils, i.e. those not needing special training, 
would probably be destined to spend most of their working lives in 
the performance of more or less uninteresting tasks, or, in the case 
of girls, in a period of unskilled work before marrying and running 
a home. For these pupils it would seem desirable to aim at developing 
such qualities as precision and reliability, readiness to learn and re- 
learn, and easy adaptability to rapidly changing circumstances. And 
since an increase in leisure may be expected in the future, “ education 
for leisure ” should not be neglected, and pupils should be encouraged 
to develop any special gifts or inclinations they may possess. 

The character of each school would, it is anticipated, be influenced 
by the nature of the occupations followed by the students. The actual 
tasks performed might not, in themselves, be interesting, but they 
could be used by any teacher with imagination for innumerable lines 
of thought and enquiry. Machinery, automatic processes, the uses 
of finished products, the origin of raw materials, and problems of 
transport and industrial co-ordination are instanced as capable of 
stimulating the interest of boys and girls if rightly presented. 

Provison should be made for the non-vocational group to be 
taught practical work, such as wood and metal work, simple electrical 
and motor engineering, gardening and odd jobs for the boys, and for 
the girls housewifery, cooking, needlework and the like. Both boys 
and girls should be taught some first aid and the elements of hygiene, 
and a few hours weekly should be devoted to various cultural activi- 
ties. There should also be facilities for physical training, games and 
sports, and for camps and like activities. A reasonable balance should 
be maintained between the time spent on each general type of activity, 
and every effort should be made to foster the spirit of social respon- 
sibility both within the school community and outside. Employers, 
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parents, and civic leaders would have to be rallied to the support of 
the new schools, and their active collaboration is thought to be essen- 
tial to the success of the experiment. 


VocATIONAL GUIDANCE AND INDUSTRIAL RECRUITMENT 


The claim is made that the extension of school life to 18 would 
greatly facilitate the work of vocational guidance and industrial 
recruitment. Such work is now carried out by local juvenile exchanges 
or vocational guidance bureaux under the Ministry of Labour or the 
Local Education Authorities, and about one juvenile in four is esti- 
mated to obtain employment through these agencies. Owing to the 
passing of the Unemployment Act, 1934, which lowered the age of 
entry into unemployment insurance, there will be an increase in the 
number of boys and girls seeking advice and guidance, but so long 
as the present surplus of juvenile labour exists applicants for employ- 
ment will not be in a position to pick and choose, and the opportu- 
nities of vocational guidance bureaux to do really constructive work 
will be diminished. But the writers believe that if the school age were 
to be raised to 15 full-time and 18 half-time the supply of juvenile 
labour would be greatly reduced, and it would be easier for boys and 
girls to be placed in jobs suited to their inclinations or abilities. At 
the same time the half-time school attendance, with regular medical 
supervision, would make it possible for the subsequent vocational 
welfare of the juveniles to be effectually supervised. It would be neces- 
sary, however, to foster the closest possible co-operation between 
local employers, the juvenile employment exchanges and the con- 
tinuation school. It is thought that the half-time day continuation 
school probably holds the key to the secret of successful vocational 
guidance since it would compel industrialists and others to plan their 
labour requirements carefully in advance. The schools would ensure 
co-operation between education and industry, at first over the appor- 
tionment of time between school and work, and later over the require- 
ments of industry. During the experimental period of three years, 
in an atmosphere free from the fear of unemployment, candidates for 
employment could be tried in different jobs and adjustments made 
which would avoid social waste through vocational mistakes. 


Hours or Work 


The introduction of the half-time system would involve further 
legal limitation of hours of work. It is now generally agreed that 
juveniles in full-time employment should not normally work more than 
48 hours a week, and the suggestion is made that under the proposed 
half-time system the limit should be 24 hours. But to keep the half- 
time system as flexible as possible, and to suit the convenience of 
employers, the weekly maximum should not be rigid. It would be 
preferable to provide that the average number of hours of work should 
not exceed 24 weekly for juveniles under 18. 
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MEDICAL SUPERVISION 


An important result of the extension of school life would be the 
extension of medical supervision for another four years. During this 
period further routine medical examinations should take place, and 
a special watch should be kept for defects due to industrial conditions. 
An extension of regular medical examination and treatment on these 
lines might be expected to result in an enormous improvement in the 
health of boys and girls during late adolescence. It would enable many 
physical defects and weaknesses (particularly tuberculosis) to be 
detected and treated during early stages and would thus reduce the 
annual toll of illness and death. 


EARNINGS AND MAINTENANCE GRANTS 


The raising of the school age, and the substitution of half-time 
for full-time employment, would seriously affect the earning power 
of juveniles. This loss of revenue would fall on working-class families, 
many of which depend on contributions to the family budget made by 
their younger members. The writers of the report are, on the whole, 
against maintenance allowances, though these provide an obvious 
way out of the difficulty. They recognise, however, that the practical 
issue has to be faced, as any scheme likely to increase poverty would 
be unacceptable, and would, moreover, alienate parents whose support 
is necessary to the success of the plan. The view is advanced that the 
question of maintenance is a separate issue which should be considered 
independently. But to meet immediate practical difficulties a tempo- 
rary system of maintenance grants should be arranged, subject to 
review at a later date when the educational proposals are in full opera- 
tion. The grant would be made subject to an enquiry into family 
circumstances, 


EFFECT ON THE UNEMPLOYMENT SITUATION 


The writers contend that by raising the school-leaving age to 15 
and introducing half-time education to 18, all juvenile unemployment 
of importance would be eliminated, and that when all juveniles under 18 
had been absorbed in half-time employment openings would be created 
for a large number of adults. To estimate how many adults would be 
so provided for would be difficult, and account would have to be taken 
of a number of factors, among them the extent to which employers 
would adapt themselves to changed circumstances by means of shifts, 
alternate days or weeks, or some other system so that two half-time 
juveniles could replace one who had previously worked full time. It is 
considered that some employers might seck to effect economy of labour 
by reorganisation, or that jobs done by cheap juvenile labour might 
cease altogether when such labour was withdrawn. After taking into 
account certain figures and data published by the Ministry of Labour 
and the 1931 Census of Occupations, and bearing in mind factors 
likely to influence the situation, the writers believe that it is possible 
to make a rough estimate of the number of unemployed who would 
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be absorbed as a result of the proposals outlined in their scheme. On 
the basis of these considerations they are of opinion that about 500,000 
unemployed workers over the age of 18 would be able to find employ- 
ment by the end of 1939. They do not claim that this is more than a 
rough forecast, and merely suggest that it seems probable that at 
least this number of openings would become available for the adult 
unemployed, and that it would not be surprising if additional re-em- 
ployment resulted. 


THE Cost OF THE PROPOSALS 


It is admitted that the proposed plan could not be carried out 
without spending considerable sums of money. These sums cannot 
be precisely estimated, but it is thought that during the first year 
of full operation the gross cost would be between 29 and 34 million 
pounds, without maintenance allowances, and between 40.5 and 
45.5 million pounds if maintenance allowances of five shillings a week 
were paid to half the boys and girls between 15 and 18 years old in 
day continuation schools. The difference of 5 million pounds in each 
of these estimates is explained by varying estimates of the cost of 
the continuation schools. This gross cost would be offset by savings 
on unemployment benefit, unemployment assistance, and junior 
instruction centres, These savings are estimated at about 20 million 
pounds a year, bringing down the net cost to the community to be- 
tween 9 and 14 million pounds if no maintenance allowances were paid, 
or 20.5 to 25.5 with maintenance allowances as suggested. It is claimed 
that the figures and estimates given in the report present a fair picture 
of the costs involved, but the writers anticipate social benefits whose 
value cannot be assessed in financial terms. 


The Employment of Women and Children 
in Domestic Service in Ceylon 


In August 1933 a Joint Sub-Committee of the Executive Commit- 
tees of Home Affairs and Education of the State Council of Ceylon 
was appointed to investigate the questions of the exploitation in 
domestic service of women and children and the control of orphanages. 
In February 1935 a report signed by seven out of the eight members 
of the Sub-Committee was published, while in May the publication 
of a dissent by the eighth member, Dr. S. A. Wickremasinghe, followed.! 


1 Report of the Joint Sub-Committee of the Executive Committees of Home Affairs 
and Education on the Einployment (Domestic Service) of Women and Children and 
the Control of Orphanages. Sessional Paper II.—1935. Colombo, Government 
Press, 1935. 44 pp. 45 cents. 

Dissent by Dr. S. A. Wickremasinghe from the Report of the Joint Sub-Commitice 
of the Executive Committees of Home Affairs and Education on the Employment 
(Pomestic Service) of Women and Children and the Control of Orphanages (Sessional 
Paper II. of 1935). Colombo, Government Press, 1935. 27 pp. 30 cents. 
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An analysis of both report and dissent in so far as they deal with labour 
questions is given below. 

Of the many circumstances which led to the appointment of the 
Sub-Committee the chief were complaints from parents who had lost 
touch with their children whom they placed in domestic service in 
distant towns, and the disclosures relative to the system of recruitment 
of servants made in the course of a Supreme Court trial. 


THe Masority Report 
Domestic Service 


According to the majority report, it is an almost universal practice 
among people in Ceylon, no matter how poor, to employ at least a 
small boy or a girl as their domestic servant Apparently the custom 
is semi-feudal in origin. Formerly, when hereditary tenants used to 
hold land in return for personal services rendered to their landlord— 
a custom still prevalent in certain parts of the island—some tenants’ 
children were allowed to grow up in the household of the landlord, and 
it was regarded as a privilege for them to do so. In later years, wealthy 
families similarly gave protection and a home to poor children who 
might otherwise have been neglected, and helped them when grown-up 
to some occupation in life. This practice persists up to the present day ; 
persons of some rank or fortune may still be found surrounding them- 
selves with a large number of servants. Although very often such a 
numerous staff is unnecessary and rather a hindrance in the way of the 
efficient management of the household, it is retained because the master 
finds it difficult to refuse to take under his protection the children of 
old servants or hereditary tenants and allow them to grow up in the 
house doing what little work they can. 

In recent time, the practice of keeping a servant has extended 
very widely even to the lower middle class, a fact which, according 
to the explanation given in the report, is due to the levelling influences 
of democratic ideas and the spread of wealth, giving rise to a large- 
scale imitation of the outward show displayed by “ chiefs and leading 
persons ”’. Consequently, the number of people employed in domestic 
service is very considerable. In the 1931 Census, domestic servants 
and their dependants (excluding gardeners, horse-keepers, car drivers 
and cleaners) in Colombo numbered 29,504, i.e. more than 10 per cent. 
of the total population, which at that time was 287,729. This percent- 
age is particularly high in view of the enormous number of other 
vocations and the very large proportion of labourers and poorer classes, 
For the other towns of the island no corresponding figures are available, 
but there is reason to expect the same high proportion of domestic 
servants to total population. In Colombo, 41 per cent. of the male 
servants were found to be Sinhalese and 37 per cent. Indians, whereas 
91 per cent. of the female servants were Sinhalese ; in other towns the 
distribution according to race may vary considerably. A census of 
servants classified according to their age is not available, but young 
persons between 12 and 20 years may be regarded as the type popularly 
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in demand as “house helps” for unspecialised domestic service, 
though no doubt many children under 12 years are also employed. 

In this connection, it should be noted that the enquiry of the Sub- 
Committee excluded all matters relating to adult males. Therefore, 
since the Indian domestic servants are almost entirely males and 
nearly all adults, the majority report deals with the indigenous popula- 
tion only. Moreover, as regards adult females only those aspects of 
their conditions of work were examined which might be termed 
“exploitation ”’. 

Quasi- Adoption 

It would seem to follow from the report that, with the generalisation 
of the practice of keeping servants, the relation between master and 
servant lost something of its patriarchal character and became more 
of the nature of a contract. Yet the old custom of parents in indigent 
circumstances handing their children over to wealthy neighbours 
to be brought up as protégés appears to be still a living social institu- 
tion. In the opinion of the majority of the Sub-Committee, it has 
no relationship whatever with the Chinese custom, known as the 
mut tsai system, of parents selling or giving away those of their children 
whom they cannot afford to rear. In Ceylon, the transfer of the children 
is not accompanied by the conveyance of any parental rights or rights of 
possession or property in the children. No money is paid to the parents 
and there is no question of the child having to buy his freedom by 
paying redemption money, nor is he ever prevented by any force of 
social or financial considerations from returning to his parents. On 
the side of the person under whose care the child is placed, there is no 
more than a duty of patronage ; he is not in any sense an “ owner ” 
and has no “ interests *’ beyond considerations of charity. In recent 
times some parents have no doubt been indiscriminate in selecting 
the persons to whom they hand over their children, but in the general- 
ity of cases “quasi-adoption ’’, as it is called in the report, may in 
the opinion of the signatories of the latter be regarded as beneficial 
to the children concerned. 

Moreover, the stress of poverty of the parents and the inability 
of the State to assume the entire responsibility for the upbringing of 
all the poor children in the island make it necessary to preserve the 
good and benevolent side of a system which permits a large number 
of children to be brought up in foster homes. In the relatively few 
cases where abuses were discovered, these were found to arise from the 
fact that adopted children were brought up in homes which, owing to 
distance or other causes, were not visited frequently enough by their 
parents, guardians, or relations. Further, great harm has been inflicted 
on many children by their being adopted in a totally strange family 
where either language, religion, or every-day routine of life was foreign 
to them. 

The contractual form of employment of young women and children 
for domestic service is stated to have given rise to no widespread 
abuses either. Where evils were found to exist they were due either 
to the same causes as those just mentioned with regard to quasi- 
adoption or to the present system of recruitment and supply of ser- 
vants by servants’ agencies. 
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Recruitment of Servants 


Various systems of recruiting servants exist in Ceylon. In the first 
place, there is direct recruitment, the essential feature of which is that 
the employed and the employer are almost invariably from the same 
district, if not the same village, and that there is an intimate contact 
between the families of servant and master ; this system still persists 
to some extent and appears not to have led to abuse ; the visits which 
parents and relations pay to the servants act as a safeguard for their 
proper treatment. 

Servants may also be recruited through the medium of other ser- 
vants. This happens when a servant employed in a distant town is 
sent to his village for the purpose of bringing recruits. Sometimes the 
recruitment is done through a friend or relation of the employer who 
for the time being is employed in or near the village of the servant. 
This method was found to give rise to trouble very easily, since the 
friend or relation of the employer may move on later to another place 
and break the link, if indeed there was any, between the servant and 
the employer on the one hand and the servant’s family on the other. 
Government surveyors, postmasters, railway officers, clerks, and 
officials of similar standing are the greatest offenders in this respect. 

A very considerable business in supplying servants is also carried 
on by itinerant traders, basket women, and vegetable sellers. Generally 
their field of operation is limited to their own village or to the villages 
where they are well known, and their range of supply hardly ever 
extends further than the nearest big town where they sell their wares. 
The connections they establish do not as a rule lead to any trouble, 
and are either a side-line of their ordinary business or are intended 
to please their customers by obliging them in time of need. In spite 
of the opening of a large number of regular servants’ agencies in the 
principal towns during the last five years, this method of recruitment 
has continued to be popular. 

In several places, the supply of servants is in the hands of profes- 
sional procurers of servants, many of whom do not shrink from mis- 
representation when telling new recruits of their future prospects. 
They have fixed charges varying from Re. 1 to Rs. 5 per servant sup- 
plied, and do not fail to extort something more from the servants 
themselves if and when they can. Some of them at least appear to be 
in the habit of supplying females for immoral purposes. With the 
opening of regular servants’ agencies, this class shows a tendency to 
die out or to become sub-agents and suppliers for the agencies. 

The regular servants’ agencies are all of recent growth ; only one 
or two appear to have been in existence prior to 1929. Their coming 
into being is not so much due to any sudden increase in the demand 
for servants as to the widespread unemployment caused by the 
economic depression. In fact, as a result of the crisis, many people 
from the higher and middle classes were reduced to a state which did 
not permit the employment of the large staff of servants and depen- 
dants previously maintained. Consequently, the demand for domestic 
servants declined and a large number of those already in employment 
were discharged. At the same time, however, unemployment in other 
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trades and occupations cast into the streets an even greater number 
of women, men, and children, to whom the security of domestic service, 
with the assurance of at least food, clothing, and shelter, was bound 
to be more attractive than ever. So the supply of servants increased at 
much the same rate as the demand fell. It was in such circumstances 
that servants’ agencies were set up, and some of them, as well as certain 
individuals, exploited the situation to their advantage. 

Most of the agencies claim to have available at a moment’s notice 
a choice of servants of all types and they always have a certain number 
resident on the premises. As for the complaints lodged against them, 
these originated from parents who had lost touch with their children 
after entrusting them to an agency for employment, and from ser- 
vants recruited by the agencies who had met with difficulties of various 
kinds. Moreover, dubious advertisements repeatedly appeared in the 
press and in handbills with regard to the activities of the agencies. 
In all the specimens of handbills which the Sub-Committee saw, 
emphasis was laid on the point that servants straight from the interior 
villages could be supplied. It is this ignorance of the raw villager that 
was found to be most exploited by both servants’ agencies and 
employers, and the signatories of the report find that the mode of 
recruitment of servants by agencies, whether in the country or in the 
towns, has generally been irregular and very often accompanied by 
misrepresentation and deceit. 


Conditions of Employment 


As regards conditions of employment, child servants in the homes 
of wealthier families, where adult servants are also employed, do no 
more than attend on or play with the younger children of the family. 
In less wealthy homes they have to do work in the household to a 
varying extent. 

The majority of the Sub-Committee found that servants are 
generally paid regularly and adequately in keeping with the economic 
conditions of the country. The wages earned by children do not often 
accrue to their exclusive benefit ; if parents live within calling dis- 
tance they appropriate the wages, but if the children are sent away 
to distant places even the parents often seem to get very little. In cases 
of quasi-adoption, however, the children generally get a lump sum 
gratuity when they eventually return to their own homes. Instances 
are on record of large sums paid by foster-parents to their protégés 
in addition to what the parents had been able to obtain periodically 
while their children were in ward ; but, on the other hand, there were 
many cases where children and young persons received little or nothing 
for themselves after years of labour. 

Within the last few years, a certain number of cases of cruelty to 
children, some of which were of an extremely brutal type, have been 
brought to light ; cases of neglect and overwork have also been recorded. 
As has already been indicated, however, the majority of the Sub- 
Committee is of opinion that most of the abuses arise from the fact 
that the parents or guardians are not in frequent touch with their 
children. It holds, in particular, that it is entirely wrong, as some 
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people have done, to identify quasi-adoption with child slavery, since 
the abuses were not due to the system itself but to the misbehaviour 
of only a few unscrupulous and undisciplined persons. 


Recommendations 


The report contains a number of recommendations which may 
be summarised as follows. 


Quasi- Adoption. 

Legal sanction should be given to genuine cases of adoption, where, 
by a prescribed legal process, the adopted child would pass into the 
home of the adopting parent as if it were born in it ; no other form of 
bringing up other people’s children should be regarded as adoption. 
However, persons who are not prepared to go through the process of 
real adoption should be permitted to take care of “ unwanted ” children 
or orphans if they register themselves as “ custodians ”, which would 
imply full parental control and responsibility and also supervision by 
State or social service agencies. All other forms of relationship between 
an adult and a child, excluding cases of natural guardianship, would 
have to be regarded as those of master and servant. After the child 
committed to his charge has reached the age of 12 years, the “ custod- 
ian ” should open a post office savings bank account in the name of the 
child and deposit monthly a prescribed minimum as wages to the 
credit of that account. 


Recruitment and Supply of Servants. 


The recruitment and supply of servants should be conducted only 
by individuals and companies licensed for the purpose, such licences 
to be issued only to approved persons and to companies with approved 
managers ; the agents employed by the licensees should be registered 
and furnished with a certificate which they would have to carry on 
their persons when out on business. In order to compel parents or 
guardians of children and young women who seek employment to get 
into personal touch with the employers, servants’ agencies should be 
forbidden to have anything to do with children and young women under 
20 years of age ; they should be permitted to recruit and supply only 
males over 14 years and females over 20 years. They should be required 
to keep records of the recruiting operations and be subject to period- 
ical inspection by the police. 

The sale of children and all transactions relating to the transfer 
of parental rights and responsibilities for a money consideration should 
be specifically prohibited by law, both parties to the transaction being 
made liable to punishment with imprisonment for a period of not less 
than two years. 

A simple system of registration is proposed for children and young 
women under 16 who are removed for employment outside their 
district to a distance of more than ten miles from their homes, with 
a view to enabling their parents or guardians to keep in close and 
constant touch with them. 
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Child Protection. 


The duty should be impressed on all persons having the care or 
custody of children (whether their own, protégés, or child servants) 
and young women to support and maintain them in reasonable com- 
fort, health, and good morals. Failure to do so should be punishable 
by law, and magistrates should be empowered to issue orders to police 
and probation officers to enter any place where a child or young person 
is suspected of being neglected or cruelly treated. New legislation is 
proposed to penalise neglect, overwork, and ill treatment of children 
and young women. 


Child Labour. 


As regards child labour, the Sub-Committee is of opinion that the 
provisions of Ordinance No. 6 of 1923, which gave effect to the Inter- 
national Conventions relating to the minimum age for employment in 
industry and at sea and the night work of young persons and women, 
are adequate in respect of industrial employment, and that under 
present conditions in Ceylon’ no minimum age limit is necessary in 
respect of non-industrial employment. The report is opposed, however, 
to children being engaged in street trade, except by their parents, and 
proposes to penalise the employment of persons under 16 years of age 
for the purpose of begging. 


Education. 


The Government should declare as its policy that it is prepared 
to assume responsibility for children and young persons in need of 
care and protection, “ child ” being defined as a person under the age 
of 14 years, and “ young person ” meaning a person who has ceased to 
be a child and who is under the age of 18 years. The existing law which 
provides for compulsory education for children from 6 to 16 years 
is considered to be sufficient, but adequate school accommodation 
should be provided to enable all children, especially those in the larger 
towns, to be educated up to the maximum compulsory school-going 
age. Moreover, the obligation for all persons, including employers, 
having the custody or care of children to send them to school should be 
strictly enforced. 


Tue Minority REPORT 


In the minority report, Dr. S. A. Wickremasinghe expresses the 
opinion that the investigations made by the Sub-Committee were 
inadequate, and that it obtained only a superficial understanding of 
the problems studied and suggested remedies which are highly unsatis- 
factory. Thus, the introduction of a certain form of control and super- 
vision of the employment in domestic service of children below the age 
of 14 years, without any minimum age limit, would result in legalising a 
barbaric practice. For in spite of all the attempts made to white- 
wash it, the employment of children for domestic purposes is most 
inhuman and has no other description than “child slavery”. The 
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majority of the Sub-Committee has been unable to realise the mental 
agony of the child servant. When other children are playing, he has 
to carry out the daily drudgery of fetching and carrying, and this 
engenders an inferiority complex which dwarfs his spirit for the rest of 
his life. The majority report only stresses the harm inflicted upon 
children when employed far away in strange surroundings with strange 
people speaking a strange tongue. However, all children employed 
in other people’s homes in towns suffer to a greater or less degree. 
At their most impressionable age, when the influence of their parents 
would make all the difference to their future lives, they are suddenly 
thrust into a new world with no one to sympathise and guide them in 
a friendly spirit, nobody to talk to them and appreciate their mental 
conflicts. 

As for so-called quasi-adoption, whatever the finer distinctions 
between this and the mui-tsai system may be, Dr. Wickremasinghe 
considers that both can still be described by the term “ child slavery ”’. 
From the point of view of the employees, quasi-adoption means a 
traditional subservience ; they never rise above the slave mentality, 
and even if the harmful effects of stereotyping a master class, always 
looking down upon the less fortunate human beings who happen to be 
their servants, are ignored, it is not possible to ignore the social effects. 
Socially, these hereditary servants remain dependent weaklings never 
rising above that grade, and without any interest either in their own 
future or in the future of the State. Moreover, service in the houses 
of “chiefs and other leading persons ” is not entered upon freely or 
out of a sense of duty, for, if no direct pressure is exerted on the parents 
or children concerned, at least there is the indirect but substantial 
pressure of their poverty. The statement in the majority report that in 
most cases of quasi-adoption the children get a lump sum gratuity 
when returning to their own homes is alleged to be very far from the 
truth. If at all, it happens very exceptionally, and then only in cases 
where neither the children nor the parents were paid any wages while 
the children were employed. In most cases the children get nothing for 
their labour, even if parents occasionally get something when they 
come to town. 

The servants’ agencies are mainly agencies for the traffic in young 
women, and this will in no way be altered by the control and supervision 
of these agencies recommended in the majority report. What is 
urgently needed is a thorough investigation by experienced social work- 
ers to discover the economic and other causes of this traffic. 

It was a great omission on the part of the majority of the Sub- 
Committee to deal with the indigenous population only in its report. 
The problem of the neglected or unwanted child and the orphan.is as 
great or even greater among the Indian immigrant population on the 
estates. There is a law prohibiting the employment of immigrant 
labourers’ children under 10 years of age, but it is circumvented in many 
ways. The labourers are generally paid on piece work or contract 
work ; the children also work but only the parents’ names are entered 
in the books. False entries are frequently made with regard to the age 
of children in order to include their names on the pay list. The minimum 
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wage paid to Indian estate labourers is very low and the cost of living 
very high compared with the wages. Moreover, the conditions of 
living in the “ coolie lines ” have led to immorality and drunkenness 
on a large scale ; consequently parents are compelled to supplement 
their income by making their children work on the estates, and the 
planters exploit this situation to their own advantage. 

The statement in the majority report that, as regards child labour, 
the provisions of Ordinance No. 6 of 1923, which gave effect to the 
International Conventions relating to the minimum age for employ- 
ment in industry and at sea and the night work of young persons and 
women, are adequate, is far from correct, since it is common knowledge 
that apart from enacting the Ordinance nothing has been done in 
order to give effect to the intentions of the Conventions of Washington 
and Genoa. The majority is not prepared to recommend a minimum 
age limit for non-industrial employment ; but if compulsory education 
is to be strictly enforced, as it suggests, there is no further room for the 
employment of children. To permit such employment would be 
inhuman cruelty, for what is the life of a child if, after spending seven 
to eight hours in school, he must come back to his master and start 
domestic duties ? The only solution is to eradicate root and branch 
the employment of children for domestic purposes. 

Of the recommendations made by Dr. S. A. Wickremashinghe, 
the following may be mentioned : 


The immediate establishment of a public welfare bureau and the 
employment of trained social workers to investigate problems relating 
to child welfare and the protection of young persons, to co-ordinate 
all child welfare activity and to make a scientific study of the methods 
by which such problems are handled elsewhere. 

A modern adoption law should be drawn up for the protection 
of adopted children in Ceylon. 

Children under 14 years of age should not be permitted to be 
employed as domestic servants. 

Education should be made compulsory up to the age of 14. 

Servants’ agencies should be adequately registered, controlled, 
and supervised. Since the elimination of exploitation in any form, 
either of the adult or of the child, is a matter of State concern, a 
scientific study of the methods by which such problems are handled 
elsewhere should be made, and appropriate legislation suited to local 
conditions introduced. 

As an immediate solution to the problem of unwanted, neglected, 
and dependent children, relief measures on a very large scale to meet 
all the minimum needs should be introduced. Other devices for 
improving the standard of living and providing security for wage 
earners and cultivators’ homes should be gradually introduced in order 
to reduce the necessity for relief. 

A department of psychology, with special emphasis on the study 
of child psychology and cognate problems, should be established at the 
University College immediately. 

















STATISTICS 


Statistics of the General Level 
of Unemployment 


The following table gives current statistics on the general level 
of unemployment for 33 countries. Figures for different industries 
and occupations will be found in the J.L.0. Year Book, 1934-35 (Vol. 
Il : Labour Statistics), which also gives notes on the sources, scope, 
and methods of compilation of each series. The principal problems 
of these statistics are examined in other publications of the Office ! ; 
for figures based on unemployment insurance statistics additional 
information as to the scope and working of these schemes will be 
found in a special study by the Office.* Yearly figures (averages 
for twelve months) are given for the period from 1927 onwards and 
are in some cases computed by the Office. The figures are the latest 
available and are in some cases provisional; they are subject to 
change as new figures become available. Unless otherwise indicated 
the monthly figures refer to the end of each month. 

It should be emphasised that, if not otherwise stated, the figures 
relate to persons recorded as wholly unemployed, and in most cases 
fall far short of the reality. Their principal value is in indicating 
the fluctuations from time to time, and only between such movements 
are international comparisons possible ; the various series are 
not equally sensitive to changes on the labour market and an 
equal change in any two series does not necessarily represent a corres- 
ponding change in the countries concerned. Moreover, changes in 
legislation, in, administrative practices, in the frequency of regis- 
tration of the unemployed, in the amount of “short time ” worked, 
and in “normal” hours often result in a decrease (or increase) in 
the recorded level of unemployment which does not correspond to 
changes in employment. Percentages are, however, more reliable 
than absolute numbers as measures of changes in the level of un- 
employment. Where available, figures of “ partial unemployment ”’ 
are also given, but they are uncertain, incomplete, and based on 
different definitions ; thus here too international comparisons are 
not possible. 

The sign * signifies : “no figures exist”; the sign —: “ figures 
not yet received ” ; the sign +: “ provisional figure”. The countries 
are in most cases arranged in French alphabetical order. 





1 Methods of Statistics of Unemployment ; Studies and Reports, Series N, No. 7 ; 
Geneva, 1925. Report on the Proceedings of the Second International Conference of 
Labour Statisticians (containing resolutions on the best methods of compiling 
unemployment statistics) ; Studies and Reports, Series N, No. 8 ; Geneva, 1925. 

2 Unemployment Insurance and Various Forms of Relief for the Unemployed. 
International Labour Conference, Seventeenth Session, Geneva, 1933. 
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1 Average for 11 months. 








* Including the Saar Territory. 


GERMANY AUSTRALIA AuSTRIA 
. Unemployment | Employment 
Employment exchange statistics wae ee insurance exchange 
statistics statistics 
Bate Applicants = Unemployed 
Unemployed > - 
for work . Unemployed in receipt Appl 
F registered pplicants 
registered | ) — —_—— 2) of benefit for work 
—_—— - ‘ 
Number Number bg Number — Number = registered 
1927 ~- 1,353,000 * ° 31,032 7.0 || 172,450 13.6 200,112 
1928 — 1,353,000 * . 45,669 10.8 || 156,185 12.1 182,444 
1929 1,919,917 * 1,915,025 ° 47,359 11.1 164,509 12.3 192,062 
1930 3,194,420 3,139,455 * 84,767 | 19.3 || 208,389 | 15.0 242,612 
1931 4,672,991 4,573,219 23.7 117,866 27.4 || 253,368 20.3 300,223 | 
1932 5,710,405 5,579,858 30.1 120,454 29.0 || 309,968 26.1 377,894 
1933 5,024,673 4,733,014 ___ 25.8 104,035 25.1 || 328,844 29.0 405,741 
1934 3,246,117 2,657,711 * 14.5 * 86,865 20.5 || 287,527 26.3 370,210 
1934 Oct. 2,707,563 2,267,657 12.2 ° ad 249,275 22.8 331,994 
Nov. 2,809,140 2,352,662 12.7 80,097 18.8 || 275,116 24.9 363,513 
Dec. 3,065,942 2,604,700 14.3 ad ° 308,106 28.4 399,138 
1935 Jan. 3,410,103 2,973,544 16.3 e e 334,338 30.3 424,487 | 
Feb. 3,250,464 2,764,152 15.1 80,548 18.6 || 334,658 30.5 421,730 | 
March 2,954,815 * 2,401,889? 13.1 . e 314,923 28.6 400,474 
April 2,751,239 2,233,255 12.0 ° ° 286,748 25.5 372,141 
May 2,472,191 2,019,293 10.7 77,177 17.8 255,646 22.5 339,337 
June 2,284,407 1,876,579 10.0 * e 238,133 21.0 319,142 
July 2,124,701 1,754,117 9.3 ad ad 220,599 19.6 303,157 
Aug. 2,060,627 1,706,230 9.1 68,890t | 15.9 || 209,493 | 18.6 292,560 
Sept. 2,053,649 1,713,912 9.1 . * || 204,908 | 18.1 289,944 
Oct. 2,161,851 1,828,814 9.8t * | * | 914,094 | 18.9f —_ 
Nov. —_ = — — | — H — — —_ 
Base figure 18,753,829 t | 433,254 t | 1,130,527 t * 


* Figures calculated by the Institut fir 
















































































Konjunkturforschung. * Since 31 July 1933 not including persons employed in labour camps. 
| BELGIuM BULGARIA | CANADA Cans | 
: aa q Employ- | 
Unemployment insurance statistics Official Tendo anion onant ey | 
Date Unemployed estimates returns ——- statistics 
EE RN ST i AS A ee es | 
____Wholly | Partially — __|| Number | Unemployed _| Applicants || Applicants 
Number | Per Number Per et Number Per oo con A new | 
” | cent. |“ |_cent. jj P loyed B i ‘umber | cent, registered || registered a 
1927 11,112 1.8 | 23,763 3.9 * 8,142 | 4.9 13,541 ° 
1928 5,386 0.9 22,293 3.5 4 8,120 4.5 12,758 ° } 
1929 8,462 1.3 18,831 3.0 ° 11,488 5.7 14,966 . 
1930 23,250 3.6 50,918 7.9 S 22,873 11.1 33,008 | . 
1931 79,186 10.9 | 121,890 16.9 ° 33,625 16.8 71,385 || 29,345 
1932 161,468 19.0 | 175,259 20.7 22,153 38,777 22.0 75,140 || 107,295 
1933 168,023 17.0 170,023 17.2 24,977 33,488 22.3 81,809 | 71,805 
1934 182,855 19.0 | 166,228 17.2 32,762 28,320 18.2 88,888 i 30,055 
1934 Oct. 173,368 18.0 153,412 15.9 23,482 26,291 16.2 91,137 | 23,214 
ov 193,212 20.2 150,997 15.7 29,527 27,904 17.5 94,474 || 19,954 
Dec. 212,713 22.2 | 167,562 17.5 39,059 29,112 18.0 88,431 | 18,211 
1935 Jan. 223,300 23.6 158,406 16.7 35,597 29,284 18.1 96,665 16,346 
Feb. 220,777 23.4 157,160 16.7 40,365 29,227 18.2 95,466 i 14,431 
March| 206,511 21.8 148,408 15.7 44,603 26,724 16.7 92,300 | 13,444 | 
April 181,110 19.3 127,419 13.3 39,761 27,562 17.0 89,895 i 13,409 | 
May 159,551 17.1 114,534 12.3 37,496 26,078 15.9 80,760 i 12,209 
June 146,581 15.8 104,066 11.2 36,284 24,991 15.4 79,355 | 9,935 
July 138,376 15.1 109,049 11.9 34,369 24,736 15.1 78,171 || 7,710 
Aug. | 136,139 | 14.9 | 106,627 | 11.7 30,220 || 23,640 14.2 71,114 | 7,848 
Sept. 136,726 14.9 109,125 11.9 30,171 i 21,710T 13.0 71,016 8,037 
Oct —_ _- —- j;—_— _— | — —_— ja — 
Nov. _— -—— — [| one ye ; — | ea = 
SSO & aan @ - _ | i m ae 
Base figure 913,277 | * | 167,000 . 4 ‘ 
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STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont.) 



















































































































































































scams DANzIG 
DENMARK (Free City of) Spain _ Unitep States 
ent Employ- || Employ- Trade union Estimates | Employ- 
ge Trade union ment ment a returns (American | —_ 
ad fund returns | exchange || exchange rr) Federation | exchange 
Bate statistics || statistics statistics Bo 1 of Labour) | statistics 
its : ¥ a a 
Appli- : | Appli- 
~ Unemployed cali fsa Unemployed ; | Unweighted Number’ ~~ 4 
Per | for work : : Weighted | Par- junemployed| work 
ae —— | Mamiber cent. ote registered|| Wholly | Partially | Wholly | tially registered 
2 1927 61,705 | 22.5 | 65,620 ‘ > | e e je] es | > 2 
4 1928 50,226 | 18.5 51,864 ° 64 e 9.2 13 ° ° | 
2 1929 42,817 | 15.5 | 44,581 || 12,905 e i ¢ 8.2 | 12 . . ; % 
2 1930 39,631 | 13.7 40,551 18,291 ’ : ° 14.5 21 3,947,000 | ms 
3 1931 53,019 | 17.9 59,430 || 24,898 ° | ° 19.1 26 19 7,431,000 
rt 1932 99,508 | 31.7 | 126,039 || 33,244 . | « 23.8 | 32 | 21 | 11,489,000 ° 
i 1933 97,478 | 28.8 | 121,115 || 31,408 ° ° 24.3 31 21 11,904,000 | ° 
0 1934 81,756 | 22.1 97,595 || 20,326 381,278 | 240,541 20.9 26 24 9 - 
4 1934 Oc 68,509 | 18.2 85,484 || 18,835 391,906 | 237,824 || 20.1 24 23 | 11,039,000*) 6,786,357 
3 Nov. 83,042 | 22.3 | 103,722 || 20,395 388,711 | 222,413 || 21.1 25 26 11,450,000 | 6,603,970 
8 Dec. 114,256 | 30.3 | 133,631 || 22,585 || 406,743 | 261,155 || 21.2 | 27 25 | 11,329,000 | 6,526,875 
7 1935 Jan. 111,418 | 29.5 | 133,069 || 23,032 451,234 | 259,950 || 21.0 | 26 23 11,776,000 | 6,467,749 
0 Feb. 107,011 | 28.3 125,892 || 21,077 450,040 | 239,595 || 20.0 24 22 11,500,000 | 6,559,053 
4 March; 84,342 | 22.3 | 102,088 || 18,611 437,088 | 267,394 || 19.4 22 23 11,500,000 | 6,384,732 
i April 70,397 | 18.3 88,168 |} 18,410 469,101 | 262,933 || 18.7 21 22 = 6,312,060 
1 May 55,504 | 14.4 68,742 || 18,353 429,211 | 242,019 || 18.3 21 22 - 6,094,192 
2 June 48.855 | 12.6 62,821 || 16,212 359,102 | 246,230 || 18.5 23 23 . 6,713,047 
7 July 48,937 | 12.6 63,109 14,341 346,837 | 231,996 || 19.4 27 21 ° 7,531,926 
0 Aug. 53,041 | 13.7 68,478 14,445 415,120 | 275,985 || 18.4 23 23 = 8,234,933 
4 Sept. 57,923 | 14.9 71,582 || 14,610 449,820 | 269,593 17.9 2 21 “ 8,696,821 
Oct. 67,2647) 17.3T| 80,812 || 16,447 —_ —_ 17.2 20 21 . _ 
Nov. 85,331¢| 21.4t| 100,077 _ _ — = —_— _ ° —_ 
Base figure| 398,546 ¢ | . | * | * | : | 964,000 | 4 : 
} Unemployed occupied on public and civil works excluded. * Including those employed on public works, etc. 
it fir * Modified series. * Series suspended pending revision. 

ESTONIA 1 FINLAND FRANCE we Great Britain AND NORTHERN IRBLAND 
= Employ- | Employ- | Statistics Public Employ- _ - ney 
ment H ment relief fund ment Unemployment insurance statistics 
7“ Date exchange | exchange ¢ statistics | ¢x°hange ||___ ——— —$____________ 
“ statistics | statistics committoos statistics Wholly unemployed | Unemployed owing to 
cs Unem- | Unem- | Unemploy-| Applica- || {including casuals) | temporary stoppag 
= ployed || ployed | pee led in receipt; tions for l Per Per 
ts registered ||registered| Ployed || of relief work Number | cent. ube |_cent. 
ed 1927 2,957 1,868 | ° 33,549 47,289 899,093 74 263,077 2.3 
— } 1928 2,629 1,735 ° 4,834 15,275 980,326 8.2 309,903 2. 

| 1929 3,181 3,906 | ° 928 10,052 994,091 8.2 268,400 2.2 
j 1930 3,089 7,993 . 2,514 13,859 || 1,467,347 11.8 526,604 4.2 
| 1931 3,542 11,522 ° 56,112 75,215 2,129,359 16.7 587,494 4.6 
1932 7,121 || 17,581 | 63,972 || 273,412"! 308,096 || 2,272,590 | 17.6 573,805 4.5 
5 1933 8,207 17,139 | 44,656 || 276,033 | 307,844 || 2,110,090 | 16.4 456,678 3.5 
; 1934 2,970 10,011 | 23,802 || 345,033 376,320 1,801,913 | 13.9 | 368,906 2.9 
5 1934 Oct. 1,796 7,629 15,712 383,983 381,555 1,776,244 13.7 342,896 2.6 
Nov. 2,927 9,708 18,598 375,183 416,605 1,807,661 13.9 | 314,638 2.4 
: Dec. r 2,739 10,680 19,208 419,129 454,915 1,793,047 13.8 | 293,400 2.2 
h 1935 Jan. 3,406" || 12,479 | 22,026 || 487,426 | 532,127 || 1,934,811 | 14.9 | 360,309 2.7 
6 Feb. 3,721 11,280 22,590 502,879 544,567 1,913,133 14.7 | 358,974 2.8 
" March 3,121 9,780 22,193 484,463 526,501 1,819,147 14.0 | 323,522 2.4 
, | April 2,247 8,369 18,076 452,367 491,802 1,744,814 134 | 285,458 2.2 
9 | May 1,358 5,804 12,698 423,250 459,155 1,703,952 13.1 320,511 2.4 
9 | June 856 3,948 6,205 402,918 433,354 1,636,037 12.5 367,963 2.9 
5 July 752 3,122 3,732 380,559 415,041 1,589,590 12.2 402,271 3.1 
0 Aug. 868 4,003 4,684 380,664 | 415,964 1,605,036 12.3 344,767 2.6 
g Sept. 593 4,755 5,786 373,446 408,426 1,644,723 12.6 308,011 2.4 
7 a 977 6,446 9,739 385,330 427,672 1,658,720 12.7 | 243,644 | 1.9 
NOV. — _ —- os -_ — —_— — om 
“ Base figure | * | e | e * . | 13,058,000 
* The figures relate the tfoisto th e following month. * Since January 1935, applicants for work registered ; 








—-- figu res relating to the end oacfe h month. * From 1932 onwards, including unemployed in receipt of relief 
rom the public charitable offices. 
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STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont.) 


Great | “||NETMERLANDS | | : 
J RE | s 
Barrain HUNGARY |= East InprEs | j| Intsh Free State | ITALY Sevan 





Employment car] - . 

Employment || Employment | Employment enatus Caddie _ Social Official! estimates 
exchange exchange || exchange 1 “a” —— 
statistics statistics | statistics | ees ne i statistics * || Unemployed 


. ° . | | 
bualleante | Applications || Applicants ys Wholl 
for work for work for work || he sane Total | ‘iene _ a 
registered registered registered || ger | we 








Per 


Number out. 





1927 1,091,271 13,881 | 13,728 21,284 278,484 
1928 1,246,022 14,715 | 14,821 22,487 324,422 
1929 1,237,880 15.173 | 14,679 20,702 300,786 
1930 1,953,935 || 43,5927? — 16,378 22,398 425,437 
1931 2,636,805 52,305 17,852 25,230 734,454 
1932 2,744,789 66,235 20,217 | 62,817}; 1,006,442 
1933 2,520,616 60,595 q 


| 19,897 72,255 || 1,018,955 
1934 2,159,231 52,157 | 20,558 103,671 963,677 
| 


1934 Oct. 2,119,635 52,987 20,179 | 117,507 905,114 
Nov. 53,641 20,964 | 123,890 969,944 
Dec. 53,168 23,780 | 128,084 || 961,705 
1935 Jan. 325, 54,368 24,953 | 138,779 || 1,011,711 
Feb. || 55,247 ; 24,091 | 141,626 955,533 
March 153, 58,908 20,800 | 137,870 853,189 
April 044, || 55,361 17,305 | 125,847 || 803,054 
May 752 || 52,605 15,783 | 124.920 || 755,349 
June 2,000,110 50,504 16,503 | 130,244 || 638,100 


| 
| 

July 1,972,941 46,069 16,779 ‘ 82,371 § 349,880 
| 

















PPP PPP OU hm OO OOH 
OP ROOIUNDOOHDDS OD WD mw 


Aug. 1,947,964 | 46,480 _ 82,697 > _ 
Sept. 1,958,610 | 48,707 _ . 83,191 2 609, 094 _ 
Oct. 1,916,390 _ 17,324 ~123,705— — 
Nov. — _ _ — _— 





























Base figure * | . | | 7,687,561 





s Since January 1930, including = -fee-charging private employment agencies. * Extended series. 
* See note in Reviiw for November 1935, p. 694. * Since July 1933, employment exchange statistics. 
* The figures relate to the ist of the feliontag month. 








LATVIA Mexico | Norway New ZEALAND PALESTINE || PornTUGAL 





' 
Employ- Employ- Official Employ- | 


ment Official || Trade union fund ment Employment ti ment 
exchange || estimates returns exchange exchange statistics ~ 1- | || exchange 
statistics statistics ——— statistics | 


Applica- Unemployed Appli- | Employed " 

‘ tions . ee = + sa ‘as — for | on — —- aati a 
or wor er | employed ‘||work reg- ie 

registered ployed || Number | cent. || istered* | works ployed || registered | 


__| Sat 























1927 3,131 * 8,561 | 25.4 23,889 * 
1928 4,700 * 6,502 | 19.2 21,759 * 
1929 5,617 * 5,902 | 15.4 19,089 2,895 
1930 4,851 75,689" || 7,175 | 16.6 | 19,353 5,003 
1931 8,709 || 257,722 * | 22.3 27,479 || 41,430* 
1932 14,587 || 339,372"|| 14,790 | 30.8 $2,705 || 51,549 40,173 || 18, | 33,352 
1933 8,156 || 275,774 || 16,588 | 33.4 | 35,591 || 53,382 48,456 || 18, 25,255 
1934 4,965 || 234,522 || 15,963 .7 | 35,121 || 47,028 43,175 | . 34,7117 
1934 Oct. 1,796 || 208,376 || 14,631 1 6| = 34,292 || 48,094 45,359 || 38,952 
Nov. 5,012 || 201,175 || 15,771 | 29. ; 45,963 42,992 37,492 
Dec. 7,854 || 199,439 || 17,792 | $2. 44,283 42,054 39,536 
1935 Jan. 7,604 || 230,522 || 18,809 k s 43,784 40,370 
Feb. 7,008 || 223,621 || 17,976 . 42,906 39,602 
March 6,451 || 219,645 || 17,506 t , 43,654 40,351 
April 5,975 || 201,299 17,221 | 30. || 44,672 41,886 
May 3,266 || 184,176" |) 14,446 | 25. | 46,55 43,277 
June | 1,812 | 143,2918 | 12,233 | 21. 9: 45,231 
July 2,077 || — — |] 11,241 9. ‘ 47,278 
Aug. 1,595 || — _ |] 11,846 9.7 | 82 ,07: 48,464 
Sept. 1,819 || — ons 31,7: : 82 48,267 
Oct. | 2,311T 


Nov. — -- — 





























eee erev eee een en® 








Base figure ° ad 60,203 








a Figure for the month of May according to the population | census. ie Modified series. 8 Incomplet: 
figures. * The figures relate to the 15th of the month. 5 Including persons employed on public relief works 
* These statistics have been discontinued for the time being. 7 Average for eleven months. 





STATISTICS 


STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont.) 





| NETHERLANDS } POLAND || RumANta ® SWEDEN 

| U j Employ- Statistics 
nemp oyment Employment | ment Trade union of local 

‘tatistics ® exchange || exchange statistics || exchange returns vasmp'oyment 

| Cas statistics | statistics committees 





Applications for Un- | Unemployed Applicants 


Unemployed Un- 
employed | for relief 


employed work registered 


= 
| Number | Per cent. eepuianes || Number | Por cent. | registered I Number | Por cent, | registered 





° || 31,076 12.0 19,229 
10,373 29,716 6 | 16,662 
7,288 32,621* ‘ 10,212 
25,335 42,016 2. 13,723 
35,737 64,815 | 46,540 
38,890 || 90,677 113,907 
29,063 || 97,316 164.773 
17,253 84,685 114,802 
12,570 74,306 84,811 
13,887 || 84,744 92,016 
16,523 || 115,064 92,881 
20,669 || 111,652 93,419 
21,704 102,920 89,838 
19,379 || 98,579 83,588 
15,140 || 87,898 
12,003 || 64,821 
11,332 || 63,516 
10,792 || 56,895 


1927 25,000 . 163,953 | 
1928 20,300 Y 125,552 
1929 24,300 | 7.1 | 129,450 
1930 37,800 | 9. 226,659 
1931 82,800 | 18. 138,200 299,502 
1932 153,500 | 29. 271,092 255,582 
1933 | 163,000 | 31. 322,951 249,660 
1934 160,400 | 32.1 | 332,772 342,166 


1934 Oct. | 156,929 | 32.0 | 328,926 294,874 
Nov. | 162,993 | 33. 365,613 333,425 
Dec. | 182,170 | 37.4 | 414,342 413,703 

1935 Jan. 197,326 6 432,392 498,806 
Feb. 195,951 .5 | 417,593 515,555 
March | 178,713 | 37. 384,222 506,241 
April | 166,502 24.6 368,183 473,249 
May | 163,718 355,223 419,151 
June | 157,416 333,580 364,856 
July 161,891 | 33.! 336,941 305,560 
Aug. 164,068 | 34.5 353,076 270,158 59,086 
Sept. 162,833t | 34. 366,045 254,704 60,810T 
Oct. 163,773f | 35. {— 
Nov. | 


Ee eS oe 
- 
es bs 
bs 
2a Ome S-!ar 


EEO ARSENIO Sm om 
SAN OOSOK OCODWH ACS WOBDAnwe nueek, 


SD eOAINDOSDD OD Wee 


BRR BD 4 <4 5 << dd ok og So ad et & 
oe at ee eh ROD RD ee ee RD 
Wi ISS ADS 


> ee ee me DD DD 


tomes bon 


—>— 
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41,190 























| Base figure 467,129T 2.316,12 497,695 Tf 691 








1 Excluding agriculture. * Modified series. Percentages based on the number of employed 
persons covered by compulsory social insurance. * The figures relate to the ist of the following montb. 
* From 1929 onwards, including forestry workers and timber floaters. 5 Number of relief funds. 


SWITZERLAND CZECHOSLOVAKIA YUGOSLAVIA 

| ~ |} ————$—__—_—______—_ — 
| Unemployment | | Employment Trade Employment Employment 
insurance | exchange union fund exchange exchange 

| statistics } statistics returns Statistics statistics 


Percentage j Unemployed in in i 
unemployed Applications receipt of benefit Applicants 


for work ——_——__—_— for work 
| Wholly Partially Number Par cent. regietered 


’ 17,617 
16,348 
23,763 


51,371 
102,179 
184,555 
247,613 
245,953 
217,741 
231,314 
271,110 
303,253 
299,718 
283,398 
262,481 
236,532 
212,786 


Unemployed 
registered 








52,869 e 
38,636 5,721 
41,630 8,370 
105,442 8,198 
291,332 9,930 
554,059 1 14,761 
738,267 15,997 
676,994 | 15,647 
599,464 11,211 
668,937 | 11,721 
752,328 | 16,497 
818,005 | 27,218 
833,194 | 29,893 
804,794 | 27,058 
734,550 16,112 
666,433 \| 12,619 
605,956 | 10,935 
203,787 566,559 | 11,215 
198,757 557,706 12,260 
192,675 573,362 | 12,544 
| 601,390 10,564 
679, 900F —- 


1927 | 
1928 
1929 = 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 


| 1934 Oct. 


een 
er 
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| 


Nov. — | 


Base ome 494,838 


* Up to 1929, quarterly statistics ; afterwards, monthly statistics. 
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Statistics 
of the General Level of Employment 


The following table gives current statistics on the general level of 
employment for 23 countries. Figures for different industries will be 
found in the J.L.0. Year Book, 1934-35 (Vol. II: Labour Statistics), 
which also gives notes on the sources, scope, and methods of compilation 
of each series. Yearly figures (average for twelve months) are given 
for the period from 1927 onwards and are in some cases computed 
by the Office. The figures are the latest available and are in some 
cases provisional ; they are subject to change as new figures become 
available. Unless otherwise indicated the monthly figures relate 
to the end of the month. In order to facilitate comparisons between 
the figures the Office has as far as possible recalculated the indexes 
on a common base (1929 = 100). The original base year is given 
in brackets in the headings of the table ; figures in heavy type indicate 
that the original base has been retained. 

In the great majority of cases the figures relate to workers recorded 
as in employment at a certain date, irrespective of the number of 
hours worked per day and per worker. In some cases, however, the 
statistics relate to the number of hours worked during a certain 
period of time, and in this case they record the fluctuations in the 
volume of employment. According to their source the series may 
be roughly classified in two groups: (1) those (the majority) based 
on employers’ returns and indicating the changes in the number 
of workers employed or hours worked in a selected sample of mainly 
industrial establishments ; these statistics do not furnish information 
on the absolute extent of employment, and as a rule index numbers 
only are reproduced here ; (2) those based or returns of employed 
members in compulsory sickness or unemployment insurance schemes 
and covering the great majority of the working population ; as these 
statistics give a more reliable picture of the fluctuations in the absolute 
extent of employment, absolute figures are generally given as well 
as index numbers. 

Owing, however, to the different scope of the various series and 
the different methods used in their compilation and classification, 
international comparisons of the absolute level of employment and 
its fluctuations are rarely possible. The chief value of the statistics, 
therefore, is in indicating the trend of short-time fluctuations in 
employment. 

The sign * signifies: “no figures exist ” ; the sign —: “ figures 
not yet received ” ; the sign +: “ provisional figure”. The countries 
are in most cases arranged in French alphabetical order. 
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| | GERMANY Austria || Bevorum Butoania * Canapa * 
| Sickness Sickness || Voluntary unem- , , 
| | insurance Employers’ returns insurance t insurance! —— —y a 
statistics statistics statistics =| 
pate | sate ae 
Employment as . Mem | 
| Number ee oy — 9 Number Index ber | Index Index 
employed z 7 || employed (1929) em- | (1929) (1926) 
Workers — ployed | 
| 
1927 | * * + — || 1,376,049 || 100.0 * | ssa 
1928 | 17,436,100 74.5 * 70.5% || 1,446,027 100.2 . 94.2 
1929 17,595,347 70.4 67.4 || 1,448,845 100.0 68,032 100.0 100.0 
1930 16,408,528 61.2 56.2 1,378,330 96.6 67,823 99.7 94.5 
1931 14,336,418 50.7 44.5 1,255,353 87.4 97.7 85.3 
1932 12,517,882 41.9 35.7 1,107,256 78.2 68,525 100.7 72.5 
1933 13,015,614 46.3 41.0 1,022,942 81.1 57,960 85.2 70.6 
1934 15,040,864 58.5 53.7 1,010,993 78.3 60,111 88.4 80.9 
1934 Sept. | 15,621,095 62.1 56.6 1,043,174 78.5 72,243 | 106.2 83.9 
Oct. 15,636,436 62.6 57.8 1,048,643 81.3 72,122 106.0 84.1 
Nov. 15,476,144 62.8 | 59.0 1,019,740 76.5 || 66,439 97.7 83.0 
Dec 14,873,276 61.8 57.0 959,870 74.9 || 54,590 80.2 79.2 
1935 Jan. 14,409,075 59.1 53.2 946,703 72.6 || 45,181 66.4 794 
Feb. 14,687,969 59.3 53.4 947,124 73.0 || 51,985 76.4 80.9 
March! 15,278,651 61.3 55.5 974,571 74.3 || 50,361 74.0 78.4 
April | 15,929,961 63.3 58.3 |} 991,038 79.3 || 54,077 79.5 79.9 
May 16,385,896 64.7 60.7 957,101° 79.7 63,165 92.8 81.9 
June 16,504,322 65.2 59.3 972,342 82.3 || 67,102 98.6 83.5 
July 16,640,207 66.1 59°2 981,056 84.1 | 71,320T| 104.8T 84.8 
Aug. 16,689,880 66.2 59.6 990,971 82.0 ] 75,360T| 110.8T 86.2 
Sept. 16,634,277 66.3 61.3 | 1,001,091 84.5 || 74,590T| 109.6T 89.0 | 
Oct. | — 66.0 61.1 | — | — | - — — | 
a | i H 
Persons * * . | * \| 912 977 4 . | . 
oe | | || 913,277 } | | 997,017t | 
DENMARK | Estonia ° | Unitep States’ | 
» Employers’ Employers’ returns } 
2 Employers’ returns returns (Manufacturing industries) 
ate satin: meee OEE om 
H Total number of . 
| hours worked per day Index (1923-1925) Estimates of: 
Index an ane >t 
Number | Index ||(1 Jan.1927) a ne | comin peysolle | 
(thousands)| (1931) Unadjusted! Adjusted | rolls employed ($1,000’s) 
i] ' 
1927 | ° S | 93.0 94.4 ° 93.3 8,288,400 206,980 | 
1928 | ° ° 98.2 94.4 ° 93.9 8,285,800 208,334 | 
1929 e * 100.0 100.0 ° 100.0 | 8,785,600 221,937 | 
1930 * * | 95.8 87.3 * 81.3 | 7,668,400 180,507 | 
1931 ] 962 100.0 88.1 * 73.9 od 61.9 6,484,300 137,256 
1932 881 91.6 82.7 61.2 ° |} 42.3 5,374,200 93,757 
1933 985 102.4 || 84.3 65.8 vd 44.5 5,778,400 98,623 | 
1934 1,092 113.5 || 97.5 75.2 ° 56.7 6,600,100 126,012 | 
1934 Sept. 1,123 116.7 | 97.8 72.4 70.6 53.2 6,351,900 | 118,089 
Oct. 1,115 115.9 97.3 74.8 73.2 55.9 6,569,500 124,138 
Nov. 1,105 114.9 96.6 73.3 73.3 54.5 | 6,435,000 121,085 | 
Dec. 1,075 111.7 95.3 74.4 75.4 57.9 | 6,536,100 | 128,593 
1935 Jan. 1,016 105.6 96.7 75.1 76.8 58.8 | 6,595.700 | 130,503 
Feb. 1,043 108.4 102.3 77.5 78.1 63.3 | 6,809,000 | 140,618 | 
March| 1,073 111.5 106.4 78.6 78.6 64.8 | 6,906,300 143,927 
April 1,099 114.2 || 108.3 78.6 78.5 64.9 6,906,100 144,075 
May 1,153 119.9 || 116.6 | 77.4 77.5 62.8 6,795,500 139,325 | 
June 1,177 122.4 || 115.2 | 76.0 76.2 60.9 6,669,200 135,044 
July 1,184 123.1 110.5 75.9 76.7 59.9 6,664,700 132,886 
Aug. 1,180 122.7 111.6 78.1 78.0 63.8 | 6,850,900 | 141,596 
Sept. 1,201 124.8 111.3 79.7 78.1 66.1 | _— | ae ' 
Oct. 1,208 125.6 | —_— ij 81.4f 79.9T 68.8T — 
i 
Persons e e . * * 
covered | 43,606 | 3,902,498T 





_ + The figures in brackets after the word “ Index ” denote the original base year of the series. When they are 
in heavy type this base has been retained (= 100) ; in all other cases the series have been recalculated on the base 


1929 = 100. 


* Figure for July. 


by the statistics, including unemployed. 


* Since January 1931, excluding ‘‘ building ”’. 





* Since May 1935, excluding volontarily insured. 


* Workers covered 


* The figures relate to the ist of the following month. 


’ The figures relate to the 15th of the month. 









































































































































824 INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 
STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT ! (cont.) 
FINLAND H FRANCE l (REAT BRITAIN 
| Employers’ returns |! Returns of labour inspectors | , Unemployment 
} I insurance statistics 
Date —_ on | 1a REE —_— — ane 
Index (1926) || Index (same month of 1930 = 100) | Estimated | led 
nen — mame — wEeee ber | ndex 
| Number Hours |! Number — (1924) 
| employed worked || employed * | Hours worked | oapnpes | 
| 1927 | ° ° ° * | 10,018,000 | 98.0 | 
| 1928 | ° e | ° 10,023,000 98.0 
| 192906 | . ° | ° | ° | 10,223,000 | 109.0 
| 1930 ° | ° 100.0 100.0 | 9,809,000 | 960 | 
| 1931 | 78 | 72 92.5 } 88.6 } 9,437,000 92.3 
} 19392 | m7 | wm | 80.9 | 73.6 | 9,367,000 91.7 | 
1933 83 78 79.4 74.3 | 9,684,000 94.8 = | 
| 1934 93 88 | 76.9 71.4 10,142,000 99.3 
1934 Sept. * | ° 76.8 71.1 | 10,247,000 100.3 
Oct. . Ff 2» | 76.7 70.9 | 10,216,000 100.0 
| Nov. 99 } 94 | 76.1 70.1 | 10,223,000 100.0 
j Dec. ° | . i} 75.2 69.6 ||} 10,263,000 100.5 
| 1935 Jan. * * i 72.9 68.2 | 10,069,000 98.5 
Feb. 97 93s 72.2 66.1 10,099,000 98.8 
| March 9 | ” 72.1 65.7 10,233,000 100.1 | 
| April 2 | id | 72.4 65.7 | 10,348,000 101.2 | 
| May 99 | 97 72.4 66.8 | 10,363,000 101.4 } 
| June | 73.6 67.6 | 10,393,000 101.7 } 
July * * 75.0 } 69.6 | 10,418,000 102.0 
| Aug. 107 104 | 74.1 68.8 10,472,000 102.4 | 
| Sept. ‘A ” i 74.6 | 69.7 | 10,481,000 102.5 } 
| Oct. * * ! 74.6 69.7 || 10,537,000 103.1 
il 
ss saliiiinainiainsannti ~ — 
} Persons | ° my mee | | | 
| __ covered — : = ° i - 2,217,759 ® ° 
| HUNGARY | Pay JAPAN | Latvia 
| 1 
joa Se ‘PT 
| Social insurance | , Employers’ || Sickness insurance 
} statistics | Employers’ returns returns | statistics 
| Date | | 
Index * (1929) 
Number Index |; Index Shenefien Sieattien of Index Number Index 
| a 92 9 
employed (1927) || (1934) emuaped Dawe weched (1926) employed | (1930) 
1927 1,033,609 98.3 * * . | 1041 || 148,288 | 87.4 
1928 1,064,599 101.3 ° ° | ° 99.2 | 161,483 94.7 
1929 1,051,169 100.0 ° 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 | 171,195 100.0 | 
1930 990,776 94.3 * 97.3 | 94.2 90.0 | 179,636 105.3 | 
1931 937,298 89.2 . 88.8 } 83.5 81.7 | 168,208 98.9 | 
1932 862,469 82.0 - 78.5 | 72.4 } 82.0 | 140,977 | 82.1 | 
1933 853,203 81.1 ° 79.4 | 75.1 89.9 149,722 87.4 | 
1934 913,068 86.8 100.0 82.9 77.8 100.2 | 162,837 95.3 
1934 Sept. 933,092 88.8 100.8 87.5 84.3 102.6 || 163,345 95.8 | 
} Oct. 949,775 90.4 102.6 85.1 84.6 103.3 | 167,773 97.9 | 
Nov. 945,210 89.9 103.8 84.9 } 79.3 104.2 | 170,226 100.0 | 
Dec. 873,416 83.1 || 107.1 83.7 | 70.1 104.8 | 163,327 | 95.8 | 
| 1935 Jan. 884,303 84.2 109.1 83.2 | 70.6 | 105.2 || 164,296 95.8 | I 
Feb. 894,973 85.2 112.1 84.5 69.4 | 105.9 || 164,148 95.8 | | 
March 918,779 87.4 115.1 90.6 77.9 107.0 | 167,015 97.9 | 
| April 958,215 91.2 116.2 92.9 80.5 110.5 || 167,351 97.9 | 
May 987,594 93.9 118.5 95.8 85.5 111.1 172,208 101.1 
| June 955,937 91.0 114.1 97.7 | 83.1 110.9 || 174,768 102.1 | 
| July 957,418 91.1 115.1 98.3 i 88.7 110.8 || 175,879 103.2 | 
} Aug. 981,136 93.3 117.6 100.1 85.4 110.4 174,428 102.1 i 
| Sept. 1a a ma 4 ae on — 175,601 | 103.2 
} Oct. | —_ —_ ome _— — me nei | eae 
| | a. | iH \ | 
| oa | * | * |\946,517| 1,208,621 | 1,022,723 | * * 
* The figures in brackets after the word “ Index ”’ denote the original base year of the series. When they are in 
in heavy type this base has been retained (= 100); in all other cases the series have been recalculated on the 19 
base 1929 = 100. * The figures relate to the first of the month. * Ministry of Corporations. co 
* Fascist General Industrial Confederation. ari 
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STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT ! (cont.) 










































































































































LuxemMBuRG* NetHERLANDS *| POLAND SwEpDEN 
, Unemployment || 
a insurance |} Employers’ returns | Employers’ returns 
Date statistics | | 
Index | Social | Federation 
Number Index || Index Number | Hours worked | Board _ |jof Industries 
employed | (1929) | (1929) employed (1928)| per week (1929)/| Index | Index 
|(all industries) | (manufactures) || (1926-1930) | (1925-1930) 
1927 41,129 93.6 98.3 | 89.5 90.0 ‘ | 94.2 
1928 42,927 97.7 100.3 | 99.7 103.0 ° 98.1 
1929 43,944 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 i} 7 100.0 
1930 43.122 98.1 98.0 — || 86.8 | 81.1 * | 400.0 
1931 36,942 84.1 90.5 | 73.9 | 66.3 || ° | 91.8 
1932 29,696 67.6 79.4 I 63.3 53.2 ° 85.6 
1933 28,483 64.8 77.7 i 62.9 54.6 i 89.1 84.6 
1934 ; 28,803 65.6 76.5 } 68.0 63.6 | 97.4 91.6 
1934 Sept. 29,619 67.4 76.9 i 70.7 66.8 | 100.8 93.3 
Oct. 29.662 67.5 76.3 I 75.8 71.3 l : 93.3 
Nov. 29,473 67.1 74.8 i 72.6 75.0 } ° 94.2 
Dec. 29,300 66.7 70.7 | 64.8 63.8 | 98.8 96.2 
1935 Jan. 28,915 65.8 68.3 j 63.4 54.3 | - 95.2 
Feb. 28,488 64.8 68.9 64.8 57.8 i} 95.2 
March 28,641 65.2 72.3 67.7 62.9 i] 99.1 95.2 
April 28,826 65.6 74.2 } 69.3 68.4 | ° 95.2 
May 29,181 66.4 74.8 71.3 70.0 i ° 95.2 
| June | 29,585 67.3 75.6 | 71.8 70.2 || 1042 * 
July 29,596 67.3 75.0 72.6 67.0 } ys ° 
Aug. 29,549 67.2 74.6 74.1 72.0 i} bd ° 
Sept. 29.750 67.7 — 75.2 75.5 | 104.6 * 
Oct. 29,770 67.7 -- — — | * * 
| 
} > a — 
| eo * | * | 476028+ | sassot | 17,576* || 239.630 " 
SWITZERLAND CzecHosiovakta ’ | UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA YUGOSLAVIA 
Employers’ Social insurance P Social insurance 
returns statistics Employers’ returns statistics 
Date a 
Index 
Index Number Index (July 1925) Number Index 
(1925) employed (1928) Eu employed (1928) 
anil | Total * 
peans 
1927 91.2 < . 94.2 95.9 - 
1928 97.3 2,488,252 99.3 97.2 98.2 565,916 93.5 
1929 100.0 2,505,537 100.0 100.0 100.0 605,064 100.0 
1930 | 96.5 2,444,690 | 97.5 97.4 98.1 629.682 104.1 
1931 | 88.5 2,314,990 92.4 93.5 93.8 609,260 100.7 
1932 } 76.1 2,085,244 83.2 87.6 87.2 537,235 88.8 
1933 73.0 1,887,650 | 75.4 90.3 91.2 520,980 86.2 
1934 73.3 1,879,372 75.0 100.3 102.3 543,566 89.9 
| 1934 Sept. 74.0 1,956,368 78.1 102.7 104.5 562,202 92.9 
Oc. | ° 1,993,988 79.5 103.4 105.4 565.461 93.5 
Nov. | sd 1,944,356 77.6 104.1 106.7 564,274 93.3 
Dec. | 71.6 1,770,046 70.6 105.1 107.0 547,156 90.5 
| 1935 Jan. | vd 1,626,299 | 64.9 105.4 108.2 506,496 83.7 
' Feb. ° 1,642,408 65.5 107.1 110.9 505.38% 83.5 
| March | 70.8 1,681.991 67.1 107.9 111.5 526,331 87.0 
April * 1,832,879 73.2 108.3 112.2 551,081 91.1 
May “ 1,976,378 | 78.8 108.8 113.2 566.739 93.6 
June 70.6 2,047,508 81.7 109.2 113.7 585.130 96.7 
July ™ 2,082,051 83.1 110.0 114.6 576.573 95.3 
Aug. . ,065.547 | 82.4 110.6 115.2 586,688 97.0 
i Sept. — 2,056,261 | $82. — _— 594,800f 98.3 
Oct. bd — = om om ou = 
cit | 
| 192,582 | , | * | 148,685 ¢ | 598,752t | . . 








_ ? The figures in brackets after the word “ Index ” denote the original base year of the series. When they are 
in heavy type this base has been retained (= 100); in all other cases the series have been recalculated on the base 


1929 = 100. 


covered by the statistics, includ 
arily discontinued pending revisi 


* The figures relate to the ist of the month. 
ing unemployed. 
* Average for the month. 


* Hours worked (thousands). 


* Excluding agriculture 
* This series is tempor- 
* Including “ Natives’’. 


* Workers 


7 
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Some Recent Censuses or Estimates 
of Unemployment 


The present article is in continuation of a survey published under 
the same title in this Review for July 1933.1 Since then several other 
estimates have become available, chiefly as a result of publication 
of reports on the population censuses of 1930 and 1931. This article 
covers the following nine countries: Germany, Australia, Austria, 
Belgium, the United States of America, France, Great Britain, Italy, 
Czechoslovakia. ? 

The census results, it should be remembered, are not strictly 
comparable internationally, since they relate to different dates and 
the methods and definitions used differ from case to case. They are 
of value mainly from the following three points of view. 

First, they give information on the unemployment situation in 
some countries for which regular data are not available. 

Secondly, they give a comparatively complete record of unemploy- 
ment at a certain date. The current statistics reproduced regularly 
in this Review are in most cases not complete, but they are useful 
in indicating the fluctuations in unemployment, particularly when 
expressed in the form of an unemployment percentage. Special 
censuses or estimates of unemployment give occasion to measure 
the degree of completeness of the current series of unemployment 
statistics. The following table has been compiled in order to show 
the position of the various national series in this respect. It shows 
(a) the number unemployed according to various census estimates %, 
and (b) the number according to the current statistics at the same or 
the nearest available date. 

Thirdly, the census returns give the possibility of classifying the 
unemployed in greater detail than the ordinary statistics. In many 
cases they give valuable information as to occupation and dura- 
tion of individual unemployment by age and sex, etc. 





1 Vol. XXVIII, No. 1, pp. 46-61. It covered the following twelve countries ; 
Argentina, Australia, Canada, Czechoslovakia, France, Germany, Greece, Hungary, 
Mexico, Norway, Portugal, and the United States of America. 

* Some estimates which are more in the nature of “ guesses ’’ are excluded. 
Thus, Sir M. Visvesvaraya in his book Unemployment in India — its Cause and 
Cure gives an estimate of 40 million unemployed in India alone. 

® Including some estimates published in the previous article. 














COMPARISON 


OF 


STATISTICS 


CURRENT UNEMPLOYMENT STATISTICS WITH CENSUS 


ESTIMATES 








Country 


Germany 


Australia 


Austria 


| Belgium 





Canada 


France 


Great Britain 


Hungary 


Italy 


Norway 


Czechoslovakia 








Nature of statistics 


(a) Census of population 


(6) Employment 
statistics 


exchange 


(a) Census of population 


(6) Trade union returns 


| (a) Census of population 





(6) Employment exchange 


statistics 


(a) Census of industry and 
commerce 


(b) Unemployment __insur- 


ance statistics 


(a) Census of population 


(6) Employment 
statistics 


exchange 


(a) Census of population 


(6) Employment exchange 


statistics 
(a) Census of population 


(6) Employment exchange 


statistics 


(a) Census of population 


(6) Employment exchange 


statistics 


(a) Census of population 


(b) Social insurance fund 
statistics 


(a) Census of population 


(6) Employment exchange 


statistics 


(a) Census of population 


(6) Employment exchange 


statistics 











16 


30 


26 


31 


27 


27 


$1 


31 


21 


16 June 1933 


June 1933 


June 1933 
May 1933 


March 1934 


March 1934 


Dec, 1930 


Dec. 1930 


— 


June 1931 


June 1931 


8 March 1931 


2-7 March 1931 


April 1931 
April 1931 
Dec. 1930 
Dec. 1930 
April 1931 
April 1931 
1 Dec, 1930 


1 Dec. 1930 


Dec. 


=_ 


1930 


Nov. 19380 








827 


Number 


unemployed 


5,855,408 


5,056,000 


139,788 
106,652 


590,738 


403,158 


386,910 
181,059 
435,252 

49,324 
452,815 
61,854 
2,524,514 
2,530,113 
224,103 
52,978 
919,915 
699,133 
111,124 
27,157 
292,118 


155,203 
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Germany ! 
I. Population Census, 1933. * 


In the general population census of 16 June 1933 the gainfully 
occupied population (Erwerbspersonen) is subdivided into employed 
(Erwerbstdtige) and unemployed (Erwerbslose) persons. As unemployed 
are considered “all persons who were able to work and who before 
the census had been in employment, but on the day of the census, 
owing to a lack of employment, were out of work”. The number 
unemployed according to the 1933 census amounted to 5,855,408 
persons, while the corresponding number at the 1925 census was 
only 636,844. 

Table I shows the industrial status of the unemployed, of whom 
4,709,596 were males and 1,142,705 females ; among males 87.6 per cent. 
were wage earners and 12.4 per cent. salaried employees ; among females 
only 60 per cent. were wage earners, 25 per cent. salaried employees, 
and 15 per cent. domestic servants. Unemployment was relatively 
most severe among wage earners, 32 per cent. of the total number 
being unemployed, whilst the figures for salaried employees and 
domestic servants were 22 and 14 per cent. respectively. 


























TABLE I. UNEMPLOYED CLASSIFIED BY INDUSTRIAL STATUS 
AND SEX 
Gainfully Unemployed Unemployed 
Industrial occupied as percentage 
status (employed + | of gainfully 
unemployed) Males Females Total occupied 
— _ 
Salaried em- 
ployees * 4,033,206 582,172 293,280 875,452 21.7 
Wage earners 14,946,048 [4,125,512 681,892 |4,807,404 32.2 
Domestic servants 1,218,108 1,912 167,533 169,445 13.9 
| 
Total 2 20,197,362 (4,709,596 {1,142,705 (5,852,301 29.0 
| | | 




















+ Excluding employees in leading positions (managers, etc.) ; there were 3,107 unemployed 
in this category at the date of the census. 
. * Excluding independent workers, family members assisting the head, civil servants, and 
the army. 


The distribution of the unemployed by industry is given in 
table II. Unemployment was mainly localised in mining and industry 





1 Excluding the Saar Territory. 

2 STATISTISCHES REICHSAMT: Wirtschaft und Statistik, 1934, 14. Jahrgang, 
No. 14, pp. 434-444, and No. 24 (Sonderbeilage: “ Die berufliche und soziale 
Gliederung der Bevélkerung im Deutschen Reich ’’). 
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and handicrafts, these groups accounting for more than 4 million of 
the unemployed, with a proportion unemployed of 32 per cent. 


,TABLE II. UNEMPLOYED CLASSIFIED BY INDUSTRIAL GROUPS 






































AND SEX 
U loyed | 
Unemployed as poe 
Industrial group of gainfully | 
occupied | 
Males Females Total population® | 
Agriculture and forestry 262,824 | 46,829 | 309,153 8.8 
Mining, etc. 225,804 2,153 | 227,957 82.5 
Industry and handicrafts 8,881,245 | 587,696 |3,968,941 82.1 
Iron and steel manufacture 177,570 8,810 | 181,880 89.5 
Iron, steel, and metal working | 311,630 80,454 | 842,084 85.6 
General engineering (construc- 
tion of vehicles) 476,041 18,788 | 494,829 44.9 
Electrotechnical industries 
(incl. installations) 124,194 27,277 | 151,471 87.5 
Precision machines (incl. opti- 
cal instruments) $1,215 4,925 86,140 25.8 
Stone and earth 194,037 16,258 210,295 84.7 
Building, etc. 886,279 10,897 | 897,176 44.8 
Wood working and carving 278,436 | 14,041 | 292.477| 83.7 
Paper making and paper goods | 43,468 | 20,756 | 64,224/ 25.7 
Textiles 139,470 | 120,565 | 260,085, 23.3 
Clothing 158,651 155,340 | 313,991 | 21.3 
Leather and leather goods | 
(incl. leather substitutes and 
linoleum) 37,577 5,845 43,422 | 27.0 
Rubber (incl. asbestos) 15,909 6,343 | 22,252) 303 | 
Chemicals 68,664 | 17,367 | 86,031 23.7 | 
Food and drink 232,988 71,455 804,443 18.7 
Printing, duplicating, etc. 61,884 | 16,855 | 78,739 27.6 
Water, gas, electricity supply 26,838 1,390 28,228 14.5 
Musical instruments and toys 25,876 | 8,611 | 84,487 49.2 
Industries not specified 90,518 36,719 | 127,237 69.5 
| 
Commerce, transport, commu- 
nication 677,207 | 245,144 | 922,351 15.6 
Public and private services (excl. 
domestic service) 160,436 83,346 | 243,782 9.0 
| 
Domestic service 4,931 | 178,293 | 183,224 14.4 
ames SA 
Total 4,712,447 |1,142,961 |5,855,408 18.1 
reas — j es - —— | | 
1 The total number of gainfully occupied (32,296,496) includes, besides the 20,197,362 


persons given in table I, the following groups: (a) independent, 5,303,257 ; (6) family members 
assisting the head, 5,312,109 ; (c) civil servants, 1,483,768. 
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In order, finally, to give a general idea of the changes in the indus- 
trial distribution of the unemployed from 1925 to 1933, table III 
has been compiled. 


MAIN INDUSTRIAL GROUPS 



























































IT. Calculation of “ Invisible? Unemployment by the German * Institut 
fiir Konjunkturforschung”’, 1933 and 1935. = 


The article on unemployment censuses published here in 1933 
contained some estimates of “invisible ’’ unemployment by the 
Institut fiir Konjunkturforschung for the period 1928-1932. In a 
recent number of its “ Weekly Report ” the Institute has published 
a further estimate relating to June 1933 and 1935. ! 

The method of estimation consists briefly in comparing the total 
number of persons (wage earners and salaried employees) available 
for employment with the total number actually employed. Sub- 
tracting the latter number from the former gives, theoretically, the 
total number unemployed, and again subtracting the number of 
unemployed registered there remains the figure of the “ invisibly ” 
unemployed. 

The total number of 
was given by the census 


employed workers and domestic servants 
of June 1933 as 20,193,000 and in June 
1935 it was estimated at 20,449,000. It should be noted that this 
figure excludes officials to a total of 1,577,000, who are also excluded 
in the current statistics of employment. 


1 Wochenbericht des Instituis fiir Konjunkturforschung, 8. Jahrgang, No, 32-33, 
22 Aug. 1935. 





TABLE III. UNEMPLOYED CLASSIFIED BY 
AND SEX, 1925 AND 1933 
1925 | 1933 
: ne — 
Industrial group Total Total 
Mal F 1 Mal F it 
ales emailes Semshen | = ales emaltes Seon | 7 
Agriculture and 
forestry 18,692 4,828 | 23,520 3.7 262,824 46,329 | 309,153 5.3 
Mining, industry 
and handicrafts (334,070 | 87,009 |421,079 66.1 |3,607,049 | 589,849 |4,196,898 | 71.7 
Commerce, trans- | 
port 97,840 | 34,224 (132,064 | 20.7 677,207 | 245,144 | 922,351 15.7 
' | 
Public and private 
service 26,528 | 11,413 | 37,936 6.0 160,436 83,346 243,782 4.2 
Domestic service 828 | 21,450 | 22,278 3.5 4,931 178,293 183,224 3.1 
Total 477,953 |158,924 |636,877 | 100.0 |4,712,447 |1,142,961 [5,855,408 | 100.0 
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The number employed is estimated as shown in table IV. 


TABLE IV. EMPLOYED WAGE EARNERS AND SALARIED EMPLOYEES 
(000’s omitted) 











" . 1933 1935 
Category (midile of June} | (end of June) 
Persons in “regular’’ and “ substitute ” 
employment ! 13,560 16,720 
| Temporarily incapacitated wage earners 
| and salaried employees 329 496 
; , side 
Employees in executive positions 61 61 
Other high-salaried employees 200 250 
| 
Monks and nuns 100 100 
Other wage earners and salaried employees 
not reached statistically 223 223 
Total 14,473 17,850 
| 








| number of persons in “ substitute ” employment (i.e. persons on ‘public relief works 
in labour camps, etc.) was 600,000 in June 1935. 





Among the categories included the number of persons “in em- 
ployment ” is obtained from the sickness insurance statistics ; the 
rest are categories which for one reason or another are not insured 
against sickness. According to these calculations the total number 
employed had increased from 14,473 thousand in 1938 to 17,850 
thousand in 1935. 

If the figures of available workers and persons employed are 
compared with the current statistics of unemployment the following 
estimate of “invisible *’ unemployment is obtained : 


TABLE V. ESTIMATE OF INVISIBLE UNEMPLOYMENT IN 1933 AND 1935 
(000’s omitted) 


| 
| | 1933 1935 








| Category (middle of June) (end of June) 
Total workers 20,192 20,449 

| Employed 14,473 17,850 

| ee — a 

| Unemployed (gross) 5,720 2,599} 

| Unemployed (registered) 4,921 1,877 

“ Invisible’? unemployment a 799 zm 7221 2 


® Including additional soldiers since 1933. 
In the words of the Institut: “'The result of this caiculation is 
that from 1933 to 1935 the invisible unemployment in Germany 
sank from 799,000 to 722,000. This figure of 722,000 persons in 
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‘ invisible ’ unemployment is only a statistical figure. In reality 
the number of ‘ invisibly ’ unemployed is much smaller, since this 
figure also includes the number of soldiers by which the German 
army is at present larger than it was in 1933.” 1 


Australia 
Population Census, 1933. ? 

The population census of 30 June 1933 gives an account of the 
number unemployed at that date ; persons who were working part 
time, or who were stated to be engaged on sustenance or relief work, 
are excluded, these categories being regarded as employed. Table I 
gives an analysis of the total number of persons out of work classified 
by sex and the various causes of unemployment. 


UNEMPLOYED CLASSIFIED BY CAUSE OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
AND SEX 


TABLE I, 





Cause of unemployment 


Males 


| Females 





Total 





. Scarcity of employment 


- Illness 


355,935 


17,228 


56,296 


8,268 


412,231 


25,491 


- Industrial dispute 1,526 85 1,611 


. Accident 4,484 4,875 


. Other causes 1,590 1,898 





- Voluntarily 4,579 7,381 


- Not stated 19,932 27,557 








Total 405,269 











481,044 | 





Of these 481,044 persons who were out of work at the date of the 
census, 405,269, or 84.2 per cent., were men and 75,775, or 15.8 per 
cent., were women. Out of the total, 412,231 persons were out of 
work owing to “scarcity of employment ”’, and thus unemployed. in 
the generally accepted sense of the word ; the corresponding figure 
according to the census of 4 April 1921 was 74,843. Among other 
causes sickness and accidents taken together were the most important. 
Of the unemployed 22,771 (15,061 males and 7,710 females) were 
juveniles (under 21 years of age) who were stated not to have been 
previously in gainful employment. In addition to the wholly unem- 
ployed there were reported at the same date 170,997 persons (144,170 





1 For a discussion of these figures and other (and higher) estimates of “ in- 
visible’? unemployment, ef. The Economist (London), 10 and 31 Aug. 1935. 

2 Census of the Commonwealth of Australia, 30 June 1933. Census Bulletin 
N». 15: Summary for the Commonwealth of Australia; Canberra, Commonwealth 
Government Printer. Memorandum No, 24/34 circulated for information by the 
Publicity Officer of the Prime Minister's Department, Canberra. 
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males and 26,827 females) employed part time, including those 
engaged on public sustenance or relief works. 

Table II shows the total number of gainfully occupied salary 
and wage earners, and the unemployed owing to scarcity of employ- 
ment as a percentage of this figure ; 19.2 per cent. of the gainfully 
occupied “employees ” were thus unemployed, 21.8 per cent. among 
males and 10.9 per cent. among females. 


TABLE II, UNEMPLOYED AS A PERCENTAGE OF GAINFULLY OCCUPIED 
POPULATION 





| 
Item | Males Females | Total 





Gainfully occupied wage and salary | | 
earners } 1,630,025 515,539 2,145,564 


Unemployed 355,935 56,296 | 412,231 











Percentage unemployed 21.8 10.9 | 19.2 





2 Including unemployed and helping family members (46,016) who do not receive wages, 
but excluding employers working on their own account, other dependants, persons engaged 
in home duties, persons of private means, pensioners, etc. 


In table III the persons out of work (for all causes) are classified 
according to the length of their period of unemployment. Unem- 
ployment amcng females is lower prcportionatcly than that among 
males and their period of unemployment is also shorter. 


TABLE III. DURATION OF PERIOD OF UNEMPLOYMENT (ALL CAUSES) 





Males Females Tota 


Duration of unemployment — ree = 
Number Per Number Per 
‘ cent. ent. cent. 





Under 1 week 1,970 | 0.5 2| 09] 2,652| 0.6 





1 week 4,612 1.1 2.6 6,592 1.4 


1.2 7 5 | 6,952 


3 035 


| 
2 weeks 5,698 | 1.4 9| 7,916 
| 


4 » and under 8 weeks 16,637 4.1 ‘ ; 22.019 | 


Total under 1 year 133,184 | 32.9 | 35,297 |168,481 
} 


1 year and under 2 years | 50,344 12.5 | 9,700 8 | 60,044 | 





2 years ,, 69,848 | 17.2 | 8,667 4 | 78,515 
is 75,895 | 18.7 | 5,669 


4 » 99 40,607 | 10.0 | 2,616 3.5 | 43,223 





Not stated 35,391 8.7 | 13,826 18.2 | 49,217 


Total 405,269 | 100.0 | 75,775 | 100.0 |481,044 
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On the basis of the census data on the one: hand, and the 
statistics of unemployment based on trade union returns on the 
other, the Australian authorities have estimated the development of 
unemployment in Australia since the census. The following figures 
are shown ! : 


TABLE IV. UNEMPLOYMENT (ALL CAUSES), 1932-1935 


Total unemployed Percentage of all dependent 
(all causes) on employment 


Date | 





May 1932 | 568,150 26.5 
June 1933 481,044 22.4 
Aug. 1934 | 386,350 18.0 
May 1935! 337,000 15.7 











» Figure calculated by the International Labour Office by applying the method described 
in the first note at the foot of this page. 


Eliminating those who were unemployed for reasons other than 


scarcity of employment, the figures become : 


TABLE V. UNEMPLOYMENT (SCARCITY OF EMPLOYMENT 
-+- CAUSE NOT STATED), 1932-1935 





| 
Unemployed Percentage of all dependent 
Date (scarcity of employment | e l 4 
| + cause not stated) ogg 








— 
May 1932 526,900 24.6 
June 1933 439,788 20.5 
Aug. 1934 345,100 16.1 


May 1935! | 296,000 13.8 


1 See footnote to table IV. 


| 
| 


Austria 
Census of Population, 1934. * 

According to the general population census of March 1934, the 
total number unemployed at the date of the census was 590,738 
persons, or 19.3 per cent. of the “ gainfully occupied ” population 
(Berufstriger) of 3,066,784. Unemployment is considerably higher 
among wage earners than among salaried employees, 33.4 per cent. 
of the former and 18.3 per cent. of the latter being out of work ; in 
manufacturing industries the proportion was almost 50 per cent. 


1 It is assumed that total unemployment fluctuates in the same proportion 
as trade union unemployment. The latter is estimated at the date of the census 
(by means of interpolation) at 25.4 per cent.; the percentages are used as an 
index of change and applied to the census figures. The results are given in table IV. 
The figures in table V are obtained by deducting in all cases 1.9 per cent. of the 
gainfully employed from the figures. No allowance appears to be made for popu- 
lation increase. 

? Bunpesamt FUR Statistik: Statistische Nachrichten, XII. Jg., No. 6 
June 1935, 
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among gainfully occupied wage earners. The number of applicants 
for work as shown by the employment exchange statistics for March 
1984 was 408,158, or nearly 200,000 fewer. The following table shows 
the distribution of the unemployed (salaried employees or wage 
earners) by industrial status and main branches of economic activity. 


UNEMPLOYED CLASSIFIED BY INDUSTRIAL STATUS AND BRANCH OF 
ECGNOMIC ACTIVITY 


2 : Unemployed 
Gainfully occupied = = _ ~ 


Branch of economic ” ilhaailide 
activity i Number — peas 
Salaried Wage Salaried Wage | Total | Salaried 

employees} earners |employees| earners __jemployees| earners | 


Percentage 














en ee ee | | | | 
Agriculture, forestry, fishing| 11,484 | 347,048 | 1,109 | 26,190 | 27,299 9.7 7.5 
Mining (incl. salt works and | 
peat digging) 1,849 20,858 | 231 | 6,292) 6,523 





Manufacturing industries | 
| and handicrafts 102,392 | 717,023 | 24,155 |340,345 [364,500 | 23.6 
| Stone, earth, glass 3,250 31,059 690 | 18,359 | 19,049 21.2 
| Building 10,097 134,308 4,033 | 84,670 | 88,703 39.9 
Water and electricity 


| supply 3,346 7,071 | 167 | 1,211} 1,378 5.0 
| Iron and metals 28,208 | 151,068 | 8,259 | 84,676 | 92,935 29.3 
| Wood and allied indus- 


tries 4,732 58,318 1,337 | 31,229 | 32,566 28.3 
Leather 1,233 10,394 310 4,986 | 5,296 25.1 
Textiles 10,370 68,555 | 1,969 | 20,353 | 22,322 19.0 
Clothing 6,133 98,527 1,558 | 44,474 | 46,0382 25.4 
Paper 3,800 25,674 | 600 7,800 | 8,400 15.8 
Printing, photography, etc.) 3,840 17,573 753 6,983 | 7,736 19.6 
Chemicals (incl. linoleum | 

and rubber) 9,595 22,196 1,404 | 6,046 7,450 14.6 
Food, drink, tobacco 16,333 | 84,896 2,229 | 25,455 7,684 13.6 
Industry not stated | 1,460 | 846 4,103 | 4,949 57.9 





| Hotels and inns 6,278 | 59, 1,846 | 22,194 | 24,040 | 29.4 
Commerce 97,532 | 30,083 | 26,974 | 9,309 | 36,283 | 27.7 


| Transport 43,333 | 92,097 | 2,230 | 11,841 | 14,071 





| 

Credit, finance, insurance 27,814 3,443 | 3,182 | 531 | 3,713 
| 

Hygiene, laundries, etc. 


1,828 | 22,682 | 442 8,496 8,938 
| 


Professional services 92,766 | 24,59 13,283 3,579 | 16,862 


Public administration, army, | 
religion | 56,474 | 63,424 926 1,936 | 2,862 


Domestic service } 2.160 58,927 951 19,014 | 19,965 


Other | 11,475 | 80,992 | 7,838 | 57,844 | 65,682 





| | i WM ICR TART Rey iON 
Total 455,385 |1,520,341 | 83,167 |507,571 |590,738 


* Not including domestic servants living in their employers’ households. 
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Belgium 
Census of Industry and Commerce, 1930. + 


In connection with the census of industry and commerce of 31 
December 1930, which covered all persons following an industrial 
or commercial occupation, an account is given of the number of 
unemployed in these branches of economic activity. 

Table I summarises the number of “ wholly ” and “ intermittently ” 
unemployed, classified by sex and industrial status. The number of 
wholly and intermittently unemployed was 155 and 282 thousand 
respectively. Unemployment was more severe among wage earners 
than among salaried employees and among males than among females. 





TABLE I. UNEMPLOTED CLASSIFIED BY INDUSTRIAL STATUS AND SEX 


| Gainfully Unemployed 


Industrial status pcan 
° Wholly | Intermittently| Males | Females | Total 








Wage earners 11,545,877 147,492 |228,817 |293,699 | 82,610 |376,309 
Salaried employees 804,895 7,082 8,519 8,406 2,195 | 10,601 


Total |1,850,272 |154,574 |2382,336 (302,105 | 84,805 |386,910 


~~ Unemployed as percentage of | 
| __gainfaily veeupred } — 8.35 | 12.55 | 163 | 46 | 20.9 
































Table II shows the classification of the unemployed by sex and 
main industrial groups. 


TABLE II, UNEMPLOYED CLASSIFIED BY INDUSTRIAL GROUPS AND SEX 





| Wholly unemployed Intermittently unemployed 





Females | Total Males | Females | Total 
| 164 53 — 53 
29 | 1,702 1,696 58 1,754 
| 23,079 | 46,925 | 2,951 | 49,876 


Males 


— 
| 164 
otiainn 1,683 
Metals 7 22,246 
| 





oa 
25 2,164 6,413 71 6,484 


Quarries 2,139 
457 5,632 5,446 874 6,320 


Pottery 
Glass 

Building, construction 34,583 
Wood and furniture 13,684 
Paper 438 
Book 769 
Textile 6,681 
Clothing 2,224 
Skin and leather 2,582 
Chemicals | 2,637 


5,175 


71 | 34,654 | 18,091 71 | 18,162 
539 | 14,223 | 13,195 919 | 14,114 
201 639 | 1,395 886 | 2,281 
165 | 934 516 188 704 
8,093 | 16,974 | 33,308 | 37,689 | 70,997 
6,638 | 8,862 | 2,051 | 7,695 | 9,746 
1,299 | 3,881 | 6,996 | 3,642 | 10,638 
472 | 3,109 | 3,470 | 2,821 | 5,791 
Food 3,360 608 | 3,968 | 2,422 | 1,324 | 3,746 
Tobacco 828 338 666 546 648 1,194 
Tools and instruments | 14,147 | 1,467 15,614 5,407 1,025 6,432 
Transport | 7,393 | 93 | 7,486 | 15,183 107 | 15,290 
Commerce | 5,421 | 1,510 | 6,931 | 2,918 760 | 3,678 

| 

| 





Ts 
| 
2717 | 137 | 2,854 4,640 412 5,052 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
' 
| 








Not classified = 847 191 _ 1,038 = 16 _ _ 7 24 
Total 131,418 | 23,156 |154,574 1170,687 | 61,649 |232,336 

















1 MINISTERE DU TRAVAIL ET DE LA PREVOYANCE SOCIALE: Revue du travail, 
June 1934, pp. 720-771: “Le recensement de lindustrie et du commerce du 
31 décembre 1930”’, 

2 For a definition of the terms “ wholly ’’ and “ intermittently ’’ unemployed, 
ef. I.L.0. Year-Book, 1984-35, Vol. II: “ Labour Statistics”’, p. 171. 
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It is of interest to add that the unemployment insurance statistics 
showed at the date of the census 69 thousand persons wholly and 
118 thousand intermittently unemployed. The census gives the total 
number of gainfully occupied salaried employees as 304,895; of 
these 35,646, or 11.7 per cent., belonged to the unemployment insur- 
ance funds ; corresponding figures for wage earners are 1,545,377 
and 619,584 or 40.1 per cent. The current unemployment statistics, 
therefore, represent chiefly the conditions among manual workers. 


United States of America 


In the absence of reliable current statistics of unemployment 
in the United States, an accurate idea of this phenomenon can only 
be obtained by means of special censuses. The Federal censuses of 
1930 and 1931 were summarised in the previous article ; since then 
there has been no general census relating to the subject. Enquiries, 
however, covering more restricted areas have been undertaken in 
great numbers, It is not possible here to analyse all enquiries relating 
to individual cities (e.g. Buffalo, Springfield, Philadelphia, Syracuse, 
etc.), and in the following pages only enquiries covering a whole 
State are considered. Summaries are given of recent censuses in 
Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, and Washington. 


I. Massachusetts 
Census of Unemployment, 1934. * 

The Department of Labour and Industries undertook a census 
of unemployment on 2 January 1934; preliminary results of this 
enquiry are now available and are summarised below. 

Table I contains information on the employment status of the 
population classified by sex. The total number wholly unemployed 


TABLE I. EMPLOYMENT STATUS OF THE WHOLE POPULATION, BY SEX 


Sugeagen nt status | Males Females Total | Per cent. 
' | 
- ' 


| | 


Wholly unemployed | 243,480 | 102,541 | 346,021 
Temporarily employed on : | 
Government projects ; 94,724 7,217 101,941 
Private work 2,144 749 2,893 
Employed part-time | 139,381 54,290 | 173,671 
Total wholly unemployed or not | 
fully employed | 459,729 | 164,797 | 624,526 
Employed full time | $26,495 | 357,819 |1,184,314 


Total employable population 1,286,224 | 522,616 (1,808,840 | 
Not seeking employment ! | $03,144 |1,689,947 2,493,091 





Total Andee 2,089,368 /2 3 |4,301,931 
| 


a Including childre n ‘unde: r 14 years of age : house wives ; students 14 years of age and over; 
persons unable to work; retired ‘and aged pe rsons; and persons voluntarily unemployed for 
other reasons. 


. MASSACHUSETTS. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR AND INDUSTRIES : Unemploy- 
ment Census of 2 January 1934. Summary in Monthly Labour Review, Dec. 1934 
and April 1935. 
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was 846,021, or 19.1 per cent. of the “employable ”’ population ; 
the number of persons temporarily employed on Government projects 
was about 100,000, or nearly 6 per cent.; the number of persons 
working part-time was 174,000, or nearly 10 per cent. Thus, almost 
35 per cent. of the employable population was either wholly unem- 
ployed or otherwise not fully employed ; full employment was enjoyed 
by about 65 per cent. of the employable population. It should be 
noted that the proportion of wholly unemployed was almost the same 
among women as among men, being 19.6 and 18.9 per cent. respectively. 
The proportion unemployed was 32.3 per cent. among “ black ” 
“employables ”’. 

The number of wholly unemployed who were unemployed for 
specified periods of time is shown in table IT. 


TABLE II. DISTRIBUTION OF WHOLLY UNEMPLOYED BY DURATION OF 
UNEMPLOYMENT AND SEX 





Number of wholly unemployed persons | 


Length of time since last employment aes 
(months) | Total 
Males | Females 








| Number Per cent. 





Less than 1 | 6,619 | 3,598 | 10,212 3.0 
1 and less than 2 «8814 | 4,184 | 12,998 3.8 
ti. ss we | 11,499 | 5,388 | 16,887 4.9 
3 6 | 29,181 | 13,074 | 42,205 | 12.2 
| “a 12 | 93,588 | 19,028 | 52,611 | 15.2 
ius << | 42,241 | 20,241 | 62,482 | 18.0 
| ee le | 48,378 | 17,889 | 65,767 | 19.0 
| 8 mm i» 48 | aa247 | 9,874 | 42,621 | 12.3 
| 48 and over | 26,767 | 8,577 | 35,344 | 10.2 


Not reported | 3,196 1,698 4,894 1.4 





Total 243,480 | 102,541 | 346,021 100.0 

















The individual unemployment periods are comparatively long ; 
about 60 per cent. had been unemployed for a year or more. 

The age distribution of the unemployed is analysed in table ITI. 
It will be noticed that unemployment is relatively most severe 
in the younger age groups, particularly those below 20. Minimum 
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unemployment is reached in the group 30-34 years and increases 
slowly with advancing age. No sign, however, is found of the famous 
“ dead-line ” at 40. 


TABLE III. NUMBER OF “ EMPLOYABLES > AND PERCENTAGE 
UNEMPLOYED }, BY AGE GROUPS AND SEX 
























































| Males Females Total 
Miyears) | Number Percentage | Number Percentage | pone ll Percentage 
/ of employ lunemployed| °f €™P!0Y- |unemployed| f “1P1°¥" | unemployed 
14 120) 517 | 136 | 52.9 | 256 52.3 
15 641 | 62.4 | 880 | 59.7 | 1,521 60.8 
16 6,450) 66.1 | 5,966 | 60.9 | 12,416) 63.6 
17 | 12,833 | 61.5 | 11,819 51.3 | 24,652 56.6 
| 18 | 21,696 | 56.3 | 20,328 45.7 | 42,024 51.2 
/ 19 27,114} 50.2 | 23,123 40.0 | 50,237 | 45.5 
| 20 | 28,430 | 43.5 | 24,237 32.4 | 52,667 | 38.4 
| Total (14-20) | 97,284 | 52.3 86,489 42.4 | 183,773 47.6 
| — —|——— _— 
| 21-24 | 120,055 | 33.7 93,364 | 21.2 | 213,419 | 28.2 
25-29 | 148,582 | 25.0 82,905 13.9 | 231,487] 21.0 
30-34 | 143,751 | 21.0 54,960 13.7 | 198,711) 19.0 
| 85-89 | 152,462 | 20.7 | 48,531 15.9 | 200,993 | 19.5 
40-44 149,444 | 20.9 41,316 16.7 190,760 | 20.0 
4549 | 131,610 | 22.8 33,207 | 19.0 | 164,817 | 22.0 
50-54 | 115,422} 24.1 27,637 19.9 | 143,059 | 23.3 
55-59 | 85,250| 263 | 17,64 | 21.9 | 102,890| 25.6 
60-64 _ 68,230 | 28.4 13,380 20.7 | 81,610 | 27.2 
65-69 | 40,475 | 31.2 6,697 21.0 | 47,172) 29.8 | 
70 and over | 25,340) 26.3 | 3,598 | 143 28,938 | 24.8 | 
Total (21 and | a5 Sm | 
over) /1,180,621 24.5 | 423,235 | 17.4 1,603,856 | 22.7 | 
| 
| oe Se eS ee 
Total, ages | | | 
| known L277 905 | 26.6 | 500,724 | 21.7 [1,787,629 | 25.2 | 
| Ages not re- | | | 
| ported | 8319} — | 12,892 | — | 21,2n | | 
| Total /|1,286,224| 26.4 | 522,616 | 21.1 /1,808,840/ 24.9 | 
| | | | 








Lastly, the distribution of the unemployed by industrial groups, 
sex, and degree of unemployment is shown in table IV. 
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TABLE IV. UNEMPLOYED CLASSIFIED BY MAIN INDUSTRIAL GROUPS 
AND SEX 
Males Females Total 
: —— va - = not fully 
Industrial group | whony | TemPorertY |gmployed| Wholly | “employed” | peta | “Woth™ 
we | part —— i... ma.) See | sexes) 
| ployed Govt. | Private} time ployed | Govt. | Private nd 
=< | ___| projects] work | projects} work | 
Farming 6,171 | 5,329 73 1,679 159 29 | —_— 53 13,493 
Fishing 1,548 780 9 929 62 6 _— 37 3,371 
Lumbering 309 297 6 135 —_ _ _ 1 748 
Quarrying 1,612 812 ll 640 26 2 os 12| 3,115 
Manufacturing 124,389 |48,439 | 1,096 | 82,240 | 37,944 | 2,169 | 207 [37,540 |834,024 
Building con- 
struction 40,298 |20,279 869 | 11,995 401 65 4 109 | 73,520 
Boots and shoes | 13,672 | 3,112 68 | 11,576 7,866 301 27 7,415 | 44,037 
Other leather 
(tanneries, nelting, ete.)| 2,967 | 1,026 7 2,205 805 32 2 482 7,526 
Cotton goods 8,278 | 2,780; 103; 7,601 5,338 303 47 | 6,444) 30,894 
Woollen goods 5,956 | 1,964 40 7,852 3,617 168 18 6,438 | 26,053 
Other textile in- 
dustries 2,384 | 1,079 80 2,102 2,858 180 21 2,835 | 11,489 
Iron and steel 10,133 | 4,107 87 8,482 903 54 7 495 | 24,268 
Heavy machinery | 6,653 | 3,002 88 4,186 337 37 2 247 | 14,552 
Electrical mach- 
inery and sup- 
plies 4,171 | 1,762 64 3,541 1,495 84 A 1,442 | 12,563 
Paper and allied 
products 2,497 936 21 5,146 1,301 69 16 2,211 | 12,197 
Printing, publish- 
ing, and engrav- 
ing 4,105 964 46 3,270 1,575 117 14 965 | 11,056 
Clothing 2,074 863 9 1,267 8,672 190 11 | 3,262/ 10,848 
Furniture and 
finished lumber 4,136 | 1,532 39 2,912 390 28 1 313 9,351 
Food 8,923 | 1,121 35 2,052 2,122 51 7 1,698 | 11,009 
Rubber goods 2,683 | 1,024 20 1,653 1,198 55 4 789 7,426 
Chemicals 1,652 759 17 1,066 588 43 3 409 | 4,537 
Jewellery 1,591 529 13 1,657 685 66 5 553| 5,099 
Independent | 
hand trades 2,664 486 10 | 1,399 1,364 248 5 672 6,848 
Other 4,552 | 1,614 30! 2,278 1,429 78 9 761 | 10,751 
Trade 29,966 | 7,870 259 10,666 | 15,025 965 | 138 5,251 | 70,140 
Transport, com- | 
munications 24,407 |13,090 247 | 12,107 | 1,178 116 18 626 | 51,784 
Domestic and per- | 
sonal service. (incl. | | 
hoiels and restaurants) 13,503 | 4,093 96 | 4,668 16,210 | 1,049 77 7,152 | 46,848 
Professional  ser- | | 
vice (incl. recreation | 
and amnsements) 6,653 | 1,983 114 | 2,843 7,661 666 | 126 2,281 | 21,967 
Public service (inel. | | 
army and public ut Lities) 4,847 | 3,759 62 | 1,938 632 146 9 195 | 11,588 
Industry not re- | 
ported | 2,827 | 3,003 54 | 1,135 | 3,723 | 1,181 54 604 | 14,581 
Persons never fully | 
employed since | | | 
leaving school | 25,248 | 5,269} 117 | 761 | 19,926 | 888 | 120 538 | 52,867 | 
| 
Total 243,480 94,724 | 2,144 19,981 102,541 | 7,217 | 749 |54,290 |624,526 
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II. Pennsylvania 
Census of Unemployment, 1934, ? 

According to the special unemployment census undertaken by 
the Department of Research and Statistics of the Emergency Relief 
Administration of Pennsylvania in February 1934, the total number 
wholly unemployed was 969,360, out of a total population of 8,366,139 
persons living in urban and semi-urban areas. Of the 3,455,169 
“ employables ” (persons either employed, or unemployed and actively 
engaged in looking for work), 28.1 per cent. were wholly unemployed, 
55.6 were working full time, and 16.3 per cent. were employed only 
part-time (less than 30 hours a week). 

Unemployment was higher among females (30.6 per cent.) than 
among males (27.2 per cent.), while a greater proportion of males 
(17 per cent.) than of females (15 per cent.) worked part-time. Of all 
unemployed, 21.7 per cent. were new workers, who had not previously 
been employed. The proportion is higher among females than among 
males (34.6 and 16.6 per cent. respectively), since a large number 
of females come into the labour market owing to the greatly reduced 
family income resulting from the unemployment of male wage earners. 
Unemployment was particularly severe in the younger age groups. 
More than half the unemployed enumerated (51.8 per cent.) belong 
to the age group 15-29 years. 

Table I gives the distribution of the wholly unemployed by age 
groups. 

TABLE I. UNEMPLOYED CLASSIFIED BY AGE GROUPS 


























Unemployed | 
Age group Number of | i oe Roam | 
(years) employables ’ ie ent. of 
Number | employables | Previously | Not previous-| 
employed ly employed | 
| | | 
Under 15 339 | 111 | 32.7 | ; — | 
15-19 322,872 | 194,211 60.2 | 7.4 | 65.8 
20-24 555,129 | 197,838 35.6 | 18.1 | 28.7 
25-29 448,859 | 106,150 23.6 | 132 2.7 
30-34 381,202 | 76,924 20.2 | 9.9 | 0.8 
35-39 378,706 72,381 19.1 9.4 0.5 
40-14. 352,409 68,425 19.4 | 8.9 0.5 
45-49 303,169 65,155 215 | 8.5 0.4 
50-54 255,951 59,225 23.1 7.7 0.3 
55-59 174,264 44,911 2.8 | 5.9 0.2 | 
60-64 135,938 38,130 28.0 | 5.0 0.1 
65-69 77,611 25,606 33.0 3.4 0.1 
70-74 | $7,150 13,264 85.7 | 1.7 — 
75 and over | 16,603 | 5,704 34.4 | 0.7 
Unspecified 14,993 | 1,825 8.8 0.2 
| | | | 
Total | 3,455,169 | 969,360 | 28.1 | 100.0 | 100.0 
| | 





1 PENNSYLVANIA. EMERGENCY RELIEF ADMINISTRATION, DEPARTMENT OF 
RESEARCH AND Statistics : Bulletin No. 69 (Unemployment), June 1935. Sum- 
mary in Monthly Labour Review, Sept. 1935. 
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Monthly estimates of the extent and severity of unemployment 
for the period 1932-1934 are also published, and are summarised 


in table II. 


TABLE II. ESTIMATED TOTAL UNEMPLOYMENT, 1932-1934 





























1932 1933 1934 

Month Estimated | Per cent. | Estimated | Per cent. | Estimated | Per cent. 

number | of “ work- number | of “ work- number | of “ work- 

totally ing popu- totally ing popu- totally ing popu- 

unemployed} lation’? |unemployed| lation’’ [unemployed] lation ”’ 

Jan. 1,017,730 27.3 1,309,850 35.2 1,028,563 27.6 
Feb. 1,013,642 27.2 1,321,842 35.5 980,467 26.3 
March 1,059,793 28.5 1,379,351 37.1 890,505 23.9 
April 1,072,937 28.8 1,346,549 36.2 906,832 24.4 
May 1,144,627 30.7 1,314,835 35.3 873,269 23.5 
June 1,191,331 32.0 1,259,987 33.8 878,479 23.6 
July 1,281,562 34.4 1,147,179 30.8 935,649 25.1 
Aug. 1,291,167 34.7 1,037,606 27.9 962,029 25.8 
Sept. 1,234,836 33.2 909,363 24.4 968,260 26.0 
Oct. 1,138,966 30.6 906,787 24.4 915,080 24.6 
Nov. 1,152,209 31.0 893,337 24.0 913,721 24.5 
Dec. 1,160,354 31.2 867,022 23.3 836,359 22.5 
Average 1,146,596 30.8 1,141,143 30.7 924,102 24.8 

















Estimates of the industrial distribution of the average number 
unemployed in 1933 and 1934 are reproduced in table III. 


TABLE III. ESTIMATED AVERAGE NUMBER OF TOTALLY UNEMPLOYED 
PERSONS, BY INDUSTRY, 1933 AND 1934 

















Industry 1933 1934 

Agriculture 20,022 11,042 
Forestry and fishing 1,940 1,562 
Coal mining 144,282 118,744 
Other mining and quarrying 10,568 8,466 
Manufacturing 441,263 827,870 
Metal 128,282 103,332 
Transportation equipment 109,075 65,791 
Textile and clothing 67,993 57,269 
Food and tobacco 12,599 2,662 
Clay, glass, and stone 22,644 16,969 
Lumber and furniture 18,370 18,068 
Chemical 12,836 7,209 
Paper and printing 11,107 8,143 
Other manufacturing 58,357 48,427 
Building construction 161,600 162,647 
Highway construction and maintenance 5,117 5,117 
Transportation and communication 98,164 103,288 
Trade 67,628 33,478 
Government service 2,241 2,241 
Hotels and restaurants 20,289 12,589 
Laundries 4,874 4,634 
Professional and semi-professional 82,540 24.942 
All other industries 130,615 107,482 
Total 1,141,143 924,102 














1 PENNSYLVANIA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR AND INDUSTRY, BUREAU OF 
AccouNTs AND Statistics: Unemployment in Pennsylvania reduced by 77,000 
in Number. Harrisburg, 1934. Summary in Monthly Labour Review, April 1935. 
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III. Washington State (11 Cities) 
Census of Unemployment, 1934. } 


According to a house-to-house survey carried out in December 
1934 under the direction of the Washington Emergency Relief Admin- 
istration in 11 cities *, 65,160 persons were out of work, representing 
20.4 per cent. of the “employables ” in these cities. Unemployment 
was more severe among males than among females ; 16 per cent. of 
the unemployed were females, while in 1930 24 per cent. of the wage- 
earning population were females. 

More than half the unemployed were 40 years of age and over, 
as shown by table I, which gives the percentage distribution of the 
unemployed by sex and age. 


TABLE I, PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF THE UNEMPLOYED BY AGE 











AND SEX 
Age group (years) Males Females Total 
15-19 3.4 12.3 4.8 
20-24 12.2 25.0 14.2 
25-29 10.4 11.4 10.6 
30-34 9.6 8.9 9.5 
85-39 9.4 9.0 9.8 
40-44 10.8 9.4 10.6 
45-49 11.3 8.1 10.8 
50-54 11.1 7.1 10.4 
55-59 8.2 4.1 7.6 
60-64 6.6 2.8 6.0 
65-69 4.2 1.5 3.8 
70 and over 2.8 0.4 2.4 
Total 100 100 100 




















Table II. shows the duration of the individual period of unemploy- 
ment ; about 22 per cent. of the unemployed had been out of work 
for more than 1 year and 14 per cent. for more than two years. 





1 WASHINGTON (STATE) EMERGENCY RELIEF ADMINISTRATION : Occupational 
Characteristics of Unemployed Persons in Cities of 11,000 or more Population. 
Olympia, 1935. The summary given here is based on articles published in the 
Monthly Labour Review, Aug. 1935. 

* Seattle, Spokane, Tacoma, Bellingham, Everett, Aberdeen-Hoquiam, Yakima, 
Vancouver, Walla Walla, Olympia, and Wenatchee. 
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TABLE II. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF THE UNEMPLOYED BY 
DURATION OF UNEMPLOYMENT AND SEX 

es wicsastisieadadeactican ond nee | 
Time since last employment Males Females Total 
Less than 1 week 1.9 2.6 2.0 
1 and 2 weeks 10.6 12.5 10.9 
8 and 4 10.2 10.5 10.2 
1 to 1.99 months 13.7 12.7 13.6 
2to 2.99 - 11.1 9.4 10.8 
3 to 3.99 ° 5.0 3.8 4.8 
4to 5.99 - 8.6 8.6 8.6 
6 to 8.99 = 4.5 3.7 4.4 
9 to 11.99 10.7 11.1 10.8 
1 to 1.49 years 2.2 2.0 2.2 
1.5 to 1.99 ,, 6.0 6.9 6.1 
2 to 2.99 - 6.8 5.8 6.6 
3 to 3.99 9 4.5 3.2 4.3 
4to 4.99 __,, 1.7 1.4 1.7 
5 years and over 0.9 1.7 1.0 
Not ascertainable 0.9 0.0 0.7 
Never worked 0.7 4.1 1.3 
Total 100 100 100 








An interesting feature of this enquiry is to show the distribution 
of the unemployed according to occupational status and degree of 
education ; the main data are summarised in table III. Almost 65 
per cent. of the clerks and similar workers had 9 to 12 years of educa- 
tion, while more than 53 per cent. of the professional workers had 13 


years or more of education. 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE UNEMPLOYED BY OCCUPATIONAL 
GROUPS AND EDUCATIONAL STATUS 


TABLE III. 























Per cent. with specified years of 
education 
Occupational group Number |_ aa eae 

Under4| 5-8 | 9-12 | a 

Professional persons 1,905 0.5 8.3 37.7 53.5 
Proprietors, managers, officials 1,653 4.1 42.8 87.2 15.9 
Clerks and kindred workers 10,749 0.7 17.7 64.9 16.7 
Skilled workers and foremen 14,472 3.6 55.7 85.8 4.9 
Semi-skilled workers 11,453 4.3 53.1 39.2 3.4 
Unskilled workers 24,928 11.8 57.8 28.1 2.3 
All groups 65,160 6.3 48.0 38.4 7.3 




















Population Census, 1931. 


The population census of 8 March 1981 contains information 
on the number of wage and salary earners who were out of work at 
Table I gives the number of unemployed 
classified by industrial groups and sex. 


the date of the census. 


TABLE I. NUMBER OF UNEMPLOYED, 
UNEMPLOYMENT, 


Industria] group 





Mining and quarries 
Industry : 


working 
Stone, pottery, glass 


struction 
Wood 


Books 

Textiles 

Clothing, ete. 
Leather, skin, etc. 
Chemicals 

Food 


Transport 
Commerce 
Banking, insurance 


Personal and domestic ser- 
vice 


Professional services 


General labourers 


Total 


Total wage and salary 
earners } 


Total gainfully occupied ? 








Agriculture, forestry, fishing 2,172,036 


5,196,085 


Iron and steel, metal 





1,417,985 


Navvying, stone con- 


Paper, cardboard, rubber 


Miscellaneous industries 


1,181,796 








12,621,245 
20,298,420 











Employed 
population 
(salaried 
employees + 
wage earners jof employed 
+ unem- population 
ployed) 


432,685 





246,536 


698,722 
417,047 
160,021 
187,574 
812,938 
464,163 
198,952 
230,500 
372,275 


39,872 
745,985 


242.708 | 


813,195 
428,286 | 


11,307,830 | 
} 


| 
} 
| 





AND PERCENTAGE OF 
BY INDUSTRIAL GROUPS AND SEX 


Unem- 
ployed as 
percentage 


1.1 
0.9 
4.6 


2.9 
6.1 
95,054 | 78.4 


4.0 


3.6 


2.2 


1 Including public service and public utilities for which no unemployment is recorded. 


* Including managers and persons working on their own account. 











1 PrRESIDENCE DU CONSEIL: Bulletin de la Statistique générale de la France 


et du Service d’observation des Prix, Vol. XXIV, Fascicule III, April-June 1935 : 
“ Résultats statistiques du Recensement de 1931”. 
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The total number of unemployed recorded was 452,815 (308,141 
males and 144,674 females), as against a figure of 61,854 applicants 
for work registered for the week 2-7 March 1981 by the public employ- 
ment exchanges and 44,644 unemployed in receipt of relief from the 
public relief funds on 7 March. Unemployment, although relatively 
low throughout, is most important in industry, in which the total 
number of unemployed was 239,918, or 4.6 per cent. of the gainfully 
employed population in industry. Records of unemployment were 
taken also at the census of 1926, and table II gives a summary of 
the main results of the two censuses. 


TABLE II. UNEMPLOYED CLASSIFIED BY MAIN INDUSTRIAL GROUPS 
AND SEX, 1926 AND 1931 









































. 1926 1931 
Industrial group ; 
Males | Females | Total Males | Females | Total 
Agriculture, forestry, 
fishing 14,747 2,647 | 17,394 | 21,342 3,551 24,893 
Mining and quarries 2,156 23 2,179 3,705 43 3,748 
Industry 86,241 | 33,742 |119,983 |165,210 | 74,703 |239,913 
General labourers and 
transport 37,811 7,529 | 45,340 | 71,892 | 13,950 | 85,842 
Commerce, banking, 
insurance 18,579 | 10,431 | 29,010 | 31,171 17,317 | 48,488 
Professional services 7,012 8,092 | 15,104 | 10,867 | 15,360 | 26,227 
Personal and domestic 
services 2,374 | 12,036 | 14,410 3,954 | 19,750 | 23,704 
Total 168,920 | 74,500 |243,420 |308,141 |144,674 (452,815 











Great Britain 
Population Census, 1931. + 

The population census of 27 April 1931 gives data showing the 
number of gainfully occupied persons out of work at the date of the 
census. The table below gives the number and distribution by age 
groups both of the gainfully occupied and of the unemployed, separ- 
ately for Great Britain as a whole, England (including Wales), and 
Scotland ; in each age group the unemployed are also expressed as a 
percentage of the number gainfully occupied in the group. 

The total number unemployed in Great Britain at the date of 
the census was 2,524,514 persons, or 12.0 per cent. of the total 
number gainfully occupied ; i.e. almost the same as the figures of 
the employment exchange statistics relating to the same date.” It is 





1 (a) MINISTRY OF HEALTH. CENSUS OFFICE: Census of England and Wales, 
1931: Occupation Tables. 

(6) GENERAL Reoistry Orrice. Census OFrFIce: Census of Scotland, 1931: 
Report on the Fourteenth Decennial Census of Scotland. Vol. III : Occupation and 
Industries. 

(c) Twenty-first Abstract of Labour Statistics of the United Kingdom. London, 1934, 

2 The fact that these two figures are almost exactly the same is largely a coin- 
cidence ; many who are registered at an employment exchange do not put them- 
selves down as unemployed in the census, because they are working short time, 
or are temporarily stopped, etc., and on the other hand many of those included 
in the census figure are not registered at an employment exchange (a great many 
black-coated workers, for example). At the date mentioned it so happened that 
the two groups were practically equal in number. 
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NUMBER OF GAINFULLY OCCUPIED, AND NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE 
OF UNEMPLOYED, BY AGE GROUPS AND SEX 

























































































Males Females 
Age group 
(last birthday) Unemployed Unemployed 
(years) Gainfully —_ Gainfully |— ; 
occupied Per cent. of} occupied |Per cent. of} 
Number gainfully Number | gainfully | 
occupied * | occupied * | 
Great Britain | 
| 
: " a l 
14-15 450,942 22,852 5.1 | 356,041 18,060 | 5.1 
16-17 695,340 57,125 8.2 | 600,469 43,387 | 7.2 
18-20 1,103,766 | 133,538 12.1 | 933,779 81,530 | 8.7 
21-24 1,482,869 | 228,338 15.4 | 1,052,671 98,951 | 9.4 
| 25-29 1,786,982 | 238,240 13.3 | 827,549 84,219 | 10.2 
30-34 1,572,014 | 186,345 11.9 | 536,758 55,141 | 10.3 
35-44 2,739,845 | 314,019 11.5 } 802,639 74,496 9.3 
45-54 2,475,735 325,665 13.2 613,323 54,796 8.9 
55-59 1,037,674 | 169,252 16.3 | 226,711 21,042 | 9.3 
60-64 761,600 | 157,225 | 20.6 | 459,982 16,004 10.0 
65-69 422,678 | 92,708 | 21.9 | 94,151 7,067 | = 7.5 
70 and over 260,076 41,825 16.1 | 61,000 2,681 | 4.4 
Not stated 65 8 _ 27 | —_— | — | 
| 1 | | 
Total (14 and over) | 14,789,586 | 1,967,140 | 13.3 6,265,100 | 557,374 8.9 
H | | 
af | i SE Seen: Sle —--—| 
! 
| ENGLAND AND WALES 
—_ ee ee oe 
| 
| 14-15 404,236 19,889 4.9 316,352 15,764 | 5.0 
16-17 617,504 46,927 7.6 532,175 | 36,032 6.8 
18-20 981,366 | 112,444 11.5 831,756 | 68,390 | 8.2 
21-24 1,325,410 | 192,638 14.5 941,157 85,273 9.1 
| 25-29 1,603,727 199,934 | 12.5 | 737,042 | 73,633 10.0 
30-34 1,412,299 156,653 | 11.1 | 480,097 | 48,413 | 101 
| 35-44 2,466,474 | 267,596 | 10.8 723,574 | 65,878 | 9.1 
45-54 2,226,131 282,002 | 12.7 554,385 | 48,516 | 8.8 
| 55-59 927,418 | 147,447 | 15.9 | 204,553 | 18,465 9.0 
60-64 678,458 | 138,231 | 20.4 | 144,473 | 14,011 | 9,7 
65-69 374,938 | 82,396 | 22.0 | $5,320 | 6,301 | 7.4 
70 and over 229,372 37,585 16.4 | 55,159 | 2,388 | 4.3 
| | | 
| 
‘Total (14 and over) | 13,247,333 | 1,683,742 | 12.7 | 5,606,043 | 483,064 8.6 
a i Apples ete fl — nee Se 
ScOTLAND 
eer : hespaadataienmcion is 
14-15 46,706 2,963 | 6.3 | 39,689 2,296 5.8 
16-17 77,836 10,198 13.1 | 68,294 7,355 10.8 
18-20 122,400 21,094 17.2 | 102,023 13,140 12.9 
21-24 157,459 35,700 | 22.7 | 111,514 13,678 12.3 
25-29 183,255 38,306 | 20.9 | 90,507 10,586 11.7 
30- 34 159,715 29,692 | 18.6 | 56,661 6,728 11.9 
35-44 273,371 46,423 17.0 | 79,065 8,618 10.9 
45-54 249,604 43,663 | 17.5 | 58,938 6,280 10.7 
55-59 110,256 21,805 | 19.8 | 22,158 2,577 11.6 
60-64 83,142 18,994 22.8 ! 15,509 1,993 12.9 
65-69 47,740 10,312 | 21.6 8,831 766 8.7 
70 and over 30,704 4,240 13.8 5,841 293 5.0 
Not stated 65 8 12.3 27 — _ 
| | 
‘Total (14 and over) | 1,542,253 283,398 18.4 | 659,057 | 74,310 11.3 
' i i 








* Figures calculated by the International Labour Office. 
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found also that unemployment is throughout higher in Scotland than 
in England and higher among males than among females. The 
severity of unemployment is particularly marked in the age group 
21-24 years and increases again in the higher age groups. 





Italy 
Population Census, 1931. } 


The general population census of 21 April 1981 gives as 
unemployed all persons between 15 and 64 years of age who are out 
of work, and able to work. Persons who are idle because of sickness 
or disability, seasonally unemployed, partially unemployed, or on 
short time are excluded. 

The table below shows for each occupational group the number 
of gainfully occupied persons (10 years and over), the number 
unemployed, and the percentage of unemployment in the group. 


NUMBER OF GAINFULLY OCCUPIED, AND NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE 
OF UNEMPLOYED, BY MAIN OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS 

















Unemployed 
Gainfully - 
° i | 
Occupational group yop ne ee anat, of 
and over) Number | gainfully 
| occupied 
Agriculture, forestry, hunting | 8,083,332 192,394 | 2.4 
Industry (including handicrafts and 
fishing) 5,309,674 599,796 | 11.3 
| | 
Transport and communications 794,665 49,938 | 6.3 
| | 
Commerce | 1,819,167 | 52,540 | 4.0 
| | 
| i 
Banking and insurance 103,609 6,135 5.9 
Public administration and trade union | 
organisation 364,310 5,653 1.6 
Private administration 29,265 2,227 7.6 
Religious service 125,840 85 0.0 
Liberal professions | 444,183 392 0.1 
Domestic service 539,953 10,755 2.0 
Total? 17,113,998 919,915 5.4 




















2 Including employers, persons working on their own account, unemployed, and family 
members assisting the head. 
* Excluding public defence. 








1 IstriruTO CENTRALE DiI STATISTICA DEL REGNO D’ITaL1A: VII° Censimento 
generale della popolazione 21 Aprile 1931-IX. Vol. IV: Relazione Generale, Parte 
seconda, Tavole, p. 272. 
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The total number unemployed was 919,915 persons, or 5.4 per 
cent. of the gainfully occupied, as compared with 699,133 registered 
by the social insurance statistics at the same date. The majority 
of the unemployed (599,796) belonged to industry ; the percentage 
of unemployment in this group was 11.3. 


Czechoslovakia 
Population Census, 1930. * 


The population census of 1 December 1930 gives an account of the 
number unemployed at that date ; persons working part time (13,965) 
and independent artisans or small peasants (7,689) who suffer from 
lack of work are not included among the unemployed. The number 
unemployed registered by the census was 292,118, whilst the number 
registered with the employment exchanges at the same time was 
155,203. 

As shown by table I, 226,251 of the unemployed were males and 
65,867 females ; among the former 91.3 per cent. were wage earners 
and 8.7 per cent salaried employees ; among the latter 90.9 were 
wage earners and 9.1 per cent. salaried employees. Unemployment 
was most severe among wage earners, 8.6 per cent. of the total number 
being unemployed, while the corresponding figure for salaried 
employees was 2.7 per cent. 


TABLE I. UNEMPLOYED CLASSIFIED BY SEX AND INDUSTRIAL 











STATUS 
a tienetiamianannnaaiaiid . | i — 
: Gainfully | Unemployed | Unemployed 
Industrial occupied! | | as percentage 
status (employed and |——— Too —— of gainfully 
unemployed) | Moles | Messsies Total | occupied 
| | 
' 
Salaried employees) 945,051 | 19,614 6,051 25,665 | 2.7 
Wage earners =| 3,085,885 | 206,577 | 59,876 | 266,453 | 8.6 
= ne t a5 
| 
| Total 4,030,936 226,251 65,867 292,118 | 7.2 
| | 
| | | j 








2 Excluding independent workers, home workers, family members assisting the head, persons 
living on their own income, and students. 


The number of “seasonally ” unemployed was 66,550 (22,190 in 
agriculture, 42,025 in building, and 2,335 in other industries). The 
distribution of the unemployed by industrial groups is shown in 


1 Séitini lidu v Republice Ceskoslovenské ze dne 1. prosince 1930. Dil II : Povo- 
lani obyvatelstva, cast 2. Ceskoslovenska statistika, Svazek 113, Rada VI (Siitanf 
lidu, sesit 9). Some provisional figures were given in the article published in the 
Review in 1933. 
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table II ; unemployment was mainly localised in industry and handi- 
crafts. 


TABLE II, UNEMPLOYED CLASSIFIED BY SEX AND INDUSTRIAL 
GROUPS 





Unemployed Unemployed 
as percentage 
of gainfully 
occupied 


Industrial group 





Females 





Agriculture, forestry, fishing 18,325 10,531 28,856 
Mining 2,623 44 2,667 


Industry and handicrafts 159,170 196,052 


Iron and steel manufacture 1,055 1,075 
Metal working 20,641 21,264 
General engineering 10,073 10,636 
Stone and earth 8,158 9,990 
Glass 38,074 4,059 
Building 60,280 61,289 
Wood working 15,615 16,199 
Paper 954 1,307 
Textiles 8,739 21,233 
Clothing 6,685 18,580 
Leather 1,895 2,063 
Boots and shoes 7,602 8,636 
Chemicals 846 1,155 
Food and drink 11,617 12,501 
Printing and art 1,177 1,487 
Gas, electricity, water supply 249 256 
Industries not specified 887 1,655 


Commerce, finance, communi- 
cation 18,835 22,904 








Public and private services (excl. 
domestic service) | : 6,471 


Independent domestic and per- 
sonal service (excl. private | 
domestic service) _ 10,781 


Not classified ' 4 27,054 








I. Total? 226,251 65,867 292,118 


II. Total * — 

















Including family members assisting the head. 
® Excluding the army, persons living on their own income, and students. 
* Including the army and private domestic servants classified under various industrial groups; 
excluding persons living on their own income and students. 





Statistics of Occupied Population 
in Different Countries (Great Britain) 


In continuation of the series of statistics of the occupied popu- 
lation in different countries recently published 4, corresponding 
information relating to Great Britain taken from the most recent 
censuses is given below in tabular form. For information as to the 
scope and character of the data given in the tables the reader is re- 
ferred to the first article of the series. 


Great Britain : Censuses of 26 April 1931 


Two independent censuses are taken for Great Britain, one relating to England 
and Wales and the other to Scotland. The results are published in separate volumes 
and no general volume combining the two censuses is published. The only published 
information for Great Britain as a whole is two tables compiled by the Ministry 
of Labour and published in the Twenty-first Abstract of Labour Statistics. A sum- 
mary of these tables is given below (tables I and II). 

The two censuses are, however, compiled on similar lines, there being only 
very slight differences in the presentation of the data ; in particular, the industrial 
and occupational classifications are the same. 

Tables III to XVI below, which relate separately to England and Wales (tables 
III to TIX) and to Scotland (tables X to XVI), give the gainfully occupied popu- 
lation classified by occupational groups, industrial groups, age groups, and indus- 
trial status, together with some comparisons with the censuses of 1921. Minor 
changes in systems of classifications have been made between 1921 and 1931. 
In particular, the 1921 censuses relate to occupied population aged 12 years and 
over and the 1931 censuses to persons aged 14 years and over. 

The occupational classification is based on “ the nature of the work performed 
or the material worked in’. The industrial classification is generally based on 
“the industry of the employer’’. To this there is one important exception, viz. 
private domestic service, to which domestic servants in private personal employ- 
ment are classified industrially irrespective of the business of their employer. 


SOURCES : 


Great Britain (Tables I and Il): Twenty-first Abstract of Labour Statistics 
of the United Kingdom (1919-1933), pp. 13-14. London, H.M. Stationery 
Office, 1934. 


ENGLAND AND WALEs (Tables III to TX): Census of England and Wales, 1931: 
(a) Occupation Tables ; (6) Industry Tables. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 
1934. 


ScoTLanp (Tables X to XVI): Report on the Fourteenth Decennial Census of 
Scotland, 1931. Vol. III : Occupations and Industries. Edinburgh, 11.M. Stationery 
Office, 1934. 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XX XI, No. 1. Jan. 1935, pp. 123-134 
(United States of America, Canada); No. 3, March 1935, pp. 436-444 (India, 
Japan, Palestine) ; No. 6, June 1935, pp. 896-906 (Italy, Norway) ; Vol. XXXII, 
No. 3, Sept. 1935, pp. 410-417 (Germany, Netherlands). 
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TABLE I. GREAT BRITAIN. GAINFULLY OCCUPIED POPULATION (14 YEARS 








} 
| 
I-XXXI | 


Total (14 





Occupational group 


Agriculture, fishermen 


| Mining and quarrying 


Manufactures, building 
and construction, ete. 


Transport and commu- 


nication 


Commerce, finance, in- 


surance ? (excl. clerks) 


Public administration 
and defence (excl. pro- 


fessional men, clerical | 


staff, typists) 
Professional _ service * 
(excl. clerks) 


Personal service (incl. 
institutions, clubs, 
hotels, etc.) 


Clerks, 
typists 


draughtsmen, 


Other and undefined 


workers 


Total gainfully occupied 


Retired or not gainfully occupied 
(14 years and over) 


years and over) 


Total (all ages) 


| In work 


Managerial| Operative 


| 
| 
| 


202,345 936,647 





6,900 | 879,115 


306,761 


56,797 | 1,532,273 | 


391,490 | 1,727,365 


82 | 311,942 


| 63,840 | 782,964 





119,912 | 2,133,156 | 


29,478 | 1,414,619 | 


1,316,091 | 


2,914 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


/1,180,519 





Working 
on own 
account 


274 


262,772 | 


45,120 


471 ,867 


123,384 


182,356 


1,172 | 


3,715 


| 
| 16,077,172 |1,272,481 
| 


+ Including stationary engine drivers, and dynamo and motor attendants. 
* Including warehousemen, storekeepers, and packers. 
* Including entertainments and sport. 











Out of 


work (all | 


classes) 


77,653 


207,735 


998,116 


196,041 


176,663 


193,118 


76,885 


552,317 


2,524,514 


| 





AND OVER) CLASSIFIED BY SEX AND MAIN OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS 


1,398,466 


1,094,024 


6,660,649 


1,830,231 


2,767,885 


312,843 


965,355 


2,628,542 


1,522,154 


1,875,037 


21,054,686 


13,606,850 
34,661,536 


44,795,357 














TABLE Il. 


Sex and age group 


Males : 
12 and 13 
» 15 
17 
24 
34 
44 
54 
64 
65 , 68 
70 and over 
Age not stated 


Total 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


STATISTICS 


Number 








Females : 
12 and 18 
* ae 


” 


to 


65 ,, 69 
70 and over 
Age not stated 


Total 








Total : 
12 and 138 
14, 18 
17 
24 
34 
44 
54 
64 
65 ,, 69 
70 and over 
Age not stated 


Total 








532,441 
724,551 
2,339,548 
2,887,014 
2,731,444 
2,317,509 
1,428,949 
404,170 
246,188 

205 


13,655,895 


28,876 
366,033 
573,879 
1,815,017 
1,184,809 
724,834 
531,335 
828,384 
91,418 

56,779 


72,752 
898,474 
1,298,430 
4,154,565 
4,071,823 
3,456,278 
2,848,844 
1,757,333 
495,588 
302,967 
265 


19,357,319 


450,942 
695,340 
2,586,635 
3,358,996 
2,739,845 
2,475,735 
1,799,274 
422,678 
260,076 


| 
| 
| 
| 
' 
| 
| 


14,789,586 





806,983 
1,295,809 
4,573,085 
4,723,303 
8,542,484 
3,089,058 
2,185,967 

516,829 

321,076 

92 


21,054,686 





65 | 





1921 


GAINFULLY OCCUPIED POPULATION 
CLASSIFIED BY SEX AND AGE GROUPS, 1921 AND 1981 


Per cent. 


| 
| 
| 








1931 


4.7 
17.5 


18.6 
16.7 


| 


| 


| 


| 
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TABLE III. ENGLAND AND WALES. GAINFULLY OCCUPIED POPULATION 
(14 YEARS AND OVER) CLASSIFIED BY SEX AND MAIN OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS 





Females Total 


Males 





Occupational group 


Number 


Number 


Number 





| Agriculture, fishermen 


Mining and quarrying 


Manufactures, _ build- 
ing and construction, 
ete. } 


Transport and com- 
munication 


finance, 
(excl. 


Commerce, 
insurance # 
clerks) 


Public administration 
and defence (excl. 
professional men, 
clerical staff, typists) 


Professional service * 
(excl. clerks) 


Personal service (incl. 
institutions, clubs, 
hotels, etc.) 


Clerks, draughtsmen, 
typists 


Other and undefined 
workers 


Total gainfully occu- 
pied 


1,148,518 


966,210 


4,405,198 


1,565,846 


1,721,550 


462,935 


795,486 


1,448,008 


1,577,164 


68,899 


760,617 


2,906 


411,728 


1,926,978 


579,945 


219,482 


1,199,281 


968,771 


5,982,362 


1,634,745 


2,482,167 


2,389,913 


1,375,431 


1,667,490 





13,247,333 


5,606,043 


18,853,376 
| 





I-XXXII 





Retired or not gain- 
fully occupied (14 
years and over) 


Total (14 years and 
over) 


1,385,526 


14,632,859 


10,804,851 


16,410,894 


12,190,377 


81,043,753 





Total population (all ages) 








19,133,010 








20,819,367 








39,952,377 




















3 Including stationary engine drivers, and dynamo and motor attendants. 
* Including warehousemen, storekeepers, and packers. 
* Including entertainments and sport. 








TABLE Iv. 


STATISTICS 


ENGLAND AND WALES. 
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GAINFULLY OCCUPIED POPULATION 
(14 YEARS AND OVER) CLASSIFIED BY SEX AND MAIN INDUSTRIAL GROUPS 





Industrial group 


Males 


Females 





Number 


Number 





Agriculture, fishing 
Mining, quarrying 
Manufactures, build- 
ing and construction, 
etc. } 

Transport and com- 
munication 
Commerce and finance 


999,363 
1,129,610 
5,441,054 


1,247,130 
2,085,643 


59,707 
7,174 





2,138,030 


40,831 
886,039 | 


Total 


Number 


1,059,070 | 
7,579,084 | 


1,287,961 
2,971,682 


5.6 


1,136,784 | 6.0 


40.2 


6.8 
15.8 


Public administration 
and defence (incl. 
Post Office) 


Professional service ? 
Personal service * 


Other industries and 
industry not stated 


8.4 
3.2 
5.2 


1,116,705 
426,351 
685,708 


360,972 
342,318 
1,787,715 


1,477,677 
768,669 
XXI 2,423,423 


XXII 


33,257 


115,769 0.9 149,026 








Total 13,247,333 | 100 





18,853,376 


I-XXII 5,606,043 


























4 Including treatment of non-metalliferous mine and quarry products. 
* Including entertainments and sport. 
* Including hotels and catering, but excluding Government and local authority. 


TABLE VA. ENGLAND AND WALES. GAINFULLY OCCUPIED AS 
PERCENTAGE OF POPULATION 14 YEARS AND OVER, BY SEX AND MAIN 
INDUSTRIAL GROUPS 





Industrial group Males Females 





0.4 
0.0 
13.1 
0.2 
5.4 
2.2 
2.1 
10.6 
0.2 


6.8 
7.7 
37.2 
8.5 
14.3 
7.6 
2.9 
4.7 
0.8 


Agriculture, fishing 

Mining, quarrying 

Manufactures, building and construction, etc. } 
Transport and communication 

Commerce and finance 

Public administration and defence (incl. Post Office) 
Professional service # 

Personal service * 

Other industries and industry not stated 


4,1 
9.6 
4.7 
2.5 
7.8 
0.5 





Total gainfully occupied (14 years and over) 90.5 34.2 60.7 








39.3 
100.0 


65.8 
100.0 


9.5 
100.0 


Unoccupied (14 years and over) 
Total population (14 years and over) 




















* See footnote * to table IV. * See footnote * to table IV. * See footnote * to table IV. 
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TABLE VB. ENGLAND AND WALES. GAINFULLY OCCUPIED AS 
PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL POPULATION, BY SEX AND MAIN INDUSTRIAL 
GROUPS, 1921 AND 1931 * 









































1921 1931 
Industrial group om 
Males Females Total Males Females Total 
Agriculture, fishing 6.0 0.4 3.1 5.2 0.3 | 2.7 
Mining, quarrying 6.8 0.0 3.2 5.9 0.0 2.8 
Manufactures, building and 
construction, etc. ? 27.3 10.0 18.2 28.5 10.3 19.0 
Transport and communication | 6.4 0.2 3.2 6.5 0.2 3.2 
Commerce and finance 8.5 3.8 6.0 10.9 4.3 7.4 
Public administration and de- 
fence (incl. Post Office) 5.4 1.8 3.5 5.8 1.7 3.7 
Professional service * 1.9 1.4 Lv 2.2 1.6 1.9 
Personal service * 2.9 7.7 5.4 3.6 8.3 6.1 
Other industries and industry 
not stated 1.8 0.3 1.0 0.6 0.2 0.4 
Total gainfully occupied ' 67.0 | 256 | 453 | 692 | 26.9 | 47.2 
Unoccupied 33.0 74.4 54.7 30.8 73.1 52.8 
Total population 100 100 100 100 100 100 








1 The figures for 1921 relate to gainfully occupied 12 years and over, those for 1931 to gainfully 


occupied 14 years and over. 
* See footnote * to table IV. * See footnote * to table IV. * See footnote * to table IV. 


TABLE VI. ENGLAND AND WALES. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF 
MALES AND FEMALES IN EACH INDUSTRIAL GROUP, 1921 AND 1981 ! 





























1921 1931 
Industrial group pomomes 
Males Females Males Females 

Agriculture, fishing 92.5 7.5 94.4 5.6 
Mining, quarrying 99.3 0.7 99.4 0.6 
Manufactures, building and construction, etc.? | 71.6 28.4 71.8 28.2 
Transport and communication 96.8 3.2 96.8 3.2 
Commerce and finance 67.4 32.6 70.2 29.8 

Public administration and defence (incl. Post 
Office) 73.5 26.5 75.6 24.4 
Professional service * 55.5 44.5 55.5 44.5 
Personal service ¢ 25.6 74.4 28.3 71.7 
Other industries and industry not stated 82.7 17.3 77.7 22.3 
Total 70.5 29.5 70.3 29.7 

* See footnote * to table V B. * See footnote * to table IV. 


* See footnote ' to table IV. * See footnote * to table IV. 
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TABLE VIII. 


ENGLAND AND WALES. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 





GAINFULLY OCCUPIED FEMALES 


(14 YEARS AND OVER) CLASSIFIED BY CONJUGAL CONDITION AND MAIN 





OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS 


Widowed and 























Occupational group Single Married dheenend Total 
Agriculture, fishing 34,558 8,552 12,658 55,763 
Mining and quarrying 1,893 496 172 2,561 
Manufactures, build- 

ing and _ construc- 
tion, ete. 1,128,672 380,142 68,350 1,577,164 
Transport and com- | 
munication 58,738 6,157 4,004 68,899 | 
Commerce, finance, 
insurance 2 (excl. 
clerks) 589,369 114,122 57,126 760,617 
Public administration 
and defence (excl. 
professional men, 
clerical staff, typists) 2,411 185 310 2,906 
Professional service * 
(excl. clerks) 354,416 35,566 21,746 411,728 
| Personal service (incl. 
institutions, clubs, 
hotels, etc.) 1,428,057 290,373 208,548 1,926,978 | 
Clerks, draughtsmen, 
typists 543,823 28,332 7,790 579,945 | 
| Other and undefined 
| workers 178,217 32,777 8,488 219,482 
Total gainfully oc- | 
| cupied 4,320,154 896,702 889,187 5,606,043 | 
| Retired or not gain- 
| fully occupied (14 
| years and over) 1,685,456 7,706,896 1,412,499 10,804,851 
| Total females (14 
| years and over) 6,005,610 8,603,598 1,801,686 16,410,894 
| 
| Females (under 14 
years of age) 4,408,473 — — 4,408,473 
| Total females (all ages) | 10,414,083 8,603,598 1,801,686 | 20,819,367 




















* See footnote * to table III. 
* See footnote * to table III, 
* See footnote * to table III. 
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GAINFULLY OCCUPIED POPULATION 


(14 YEARS AND OVER) CLASSIFIED BY SEX AND AGE GROUPS 












































a _—" of 
, : total population 
Sex and age group >. por | ‘iecsiimenmenss ‘meee 
1931 1921 
Males : 
14 and 15 631,078 404,236 64.0 65.4 
16 ,, 17 696,113 617,504 88.7 91.4 
18 to 20 1,028,164 981,366 95.4 eae 
21 ,, 24 1,361,637 1,325,410 97.3 . 
25 ,, 29 1,628,993 1,603,727 98.4 } 97.8 
30 ,, 34 1,433,289 1,412,299 98.5 , 
85 ,, 44 2,512,356 2,466,474 98.2 97.8 
45 ,, 54 2,302,873 2,226,131 96.7 96.7 
55 ,, 59 987,445 927,418 93.9 94.0 
60 ,, 64 778,064 678,458 87.2 88.7 
65 ,, 69 577,970 374,938 64.9 79.4 
70 and over 694,877 229,372 33.0 40.5 
Total 14,632,859 13,247,333 90.5 91.7 
Females : 
14 and 15 621,924 816,352 50.9 44.8 
16 ,, 17 703,631 582,175 75.6 70.9 
18 to 20 1,052,953 831,756 79.0 one 
21 ,, 24 | 1,445,062 941,157 65.1 ' 
25 ,, 29 | 1,728,107 737,042 42.7 } 3.5 
30 ,, 34 | 1,621,997 480,097 29.6 ’ 
35 ,, 44 2,954,236 723,574 24.5 22.9 
45 ,, 54 | 2.632.703 554,385 21.1 21.0 
55 ,, 59 | 1,081,032 204,553 18.9 20.1 
60 ,, 64 878,887 144,473 16.4 18.3 
65 ,, 69 692,700 85,820 | 12.3 15.3 
70 and over 997,662 55,159 | 5.5 6.5 
Total 16,410,894 5,606,043 84.2 83.7 
| 
Total: 
14 and 15 1,253,002 720,588 | 657.5 5.1 
as. W 1,399,744 1,149,679 | 82.1 0 
| 18 to 20 2,081,117 1,813,122 | 87.1 | sos 
| 21 ,, 24 2,806,699 2,266,567 | 80.8 : 
25 ,, 29 8,357,100 2,340,769 | 69.7 \ o2.8 
30 ,, 34 | 3.055.286 1,892,396 61.9 . 
| 85 ,, 44 | 5,466,592 3,190,048 58.4 57.9 
45 ,, 54 4,935,576 2,780,516 56.! 57.5 
55 ,, 59 2,068,477 1,131,971 | 54.7 55.5 
60 ,, 64 1,656,951 822,931 | 49.7 51.3 
65 ,, 69 1,270,670 460,258 | 36.2 44.5 
70 and over 1,692,539 284,531 16.8 20.4 
| i 
Total | 31,043,753 | 18,853,376 60.7 60.8 
| | 








| 
















































































* Including stationary engine drivers, and dynamo and motor attendants. 
* Including warehousemen, storekeepers, and packers. 
* Including entertainments and sport. 
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TABLE X. SCOTLAND. GAINFULLY OCCUPIED POPULATION (14 YEARS 
AND OVER) CLASSIFIED BY SEX AND MAIN OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS 
Males “Females | Total 
— a ie =< | 
Order Occupational group " " | 
Number | Ee | Number | Eee | Number | Per | 
St Te ioe aes os ee | 
I, il Agriculture, fishermen 183,437 11.9 15,748 2.4 | 199,185 | 9.0 | 
j 
Ill Mining, quarrying 124,026 8.0 1,227 0.2 | 125,258 5.7 | 
IV-XXI, | Manufactures, build- | | | 
XxX ing and construction, 
etc. ! 507,117 32.9 171,170 26.0 | 678,287 30.8 | 
i | j 
| 
XXII | Transport and com- 
munication 182,178 | 11.8] 138,808 2.0 | 195,486 | 8.9 | 
i | | 
XXIII, | Commerce, finance, in- 
XXIX surance ? (excl. clerks) 174,536 11.3 110,682 | 16.8 285,218 13.0 | 
XXIV | Public administration 
and defence (excl. 
professional men, | | 
clerical staff, typists) 19,346 1.3 389 0.1 | 19,735 0.9 | 
XXV, Professional service * | 
XXVI | (excl. clerks) | 54936 | 36] 50,311 | 7.6| 105,247 | 48) 
| 
| | 
XXVII | Personal service (incl. | 
: . : | | } 
institutions, clubs, | 
hotels, etc.) | 48,680 2.8| 194,999 | 29.6 | 238,629 | 10.8 | 
XXVIII | Clerks, draughtsmen, | | 
typists } 69,272 4.5 77,451 | 11.7 | 146,723 6.7 
| 
XXXI Other and undefined | | 
workers 183,775 | 11.9 | 23,772 3.6 | 207,547 | 9.4 
| } 
SS, 
I-XXXI | Total gainfully oc- | | 
cupied 1,542,253 | 100 659,057 | 100 | 2,201,310 | 100 
' 
picasa | uaatee = 
Occupied (not gainfully) 11,773 8,292 20,065 | 
Total occupied 1,554,026 | 667,349 | 2,221,375 | | 
a 
Retired or no occupation 154,254 | 1,242,154 | | 1,896,408 | 
| | | 
Total (14 years and over) 1,708,280 | 1,909,503 | 8,617,783 | 
| 
Total population (all ages) 2,325,523 | 2,517,457 4,842,980 | 
| | 
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TABLE XI. SCOTLAND. GAINFULLY OCCUPIED POPULATION (14 YEARS 
AND OVER), CLASSIFIED BY SEX AND MAIN INDUSTRIAL GROUPS 




















| Males | Females | Total 
Order | Industrial group | eS . . ’ . 
Per Pe ; er 
| Number Prnma-§ | Number Bs 4 | Number ennt. 
| 
| | | | | 
I, il Agriculture, fishing 182,130 | 11.7 16,449 2.5 198,579 | 8.9 
Ill, Mining, quarrying 142,191 | 9.1 2,097 0.3 | 144,288 | 6.5 
IIl,, Manufactures, build- | 
IV-XV | ing and _ construc- | 
| tion? | 625,623 40.3 231,086 34.6 | 856,709 | 38.6 
XVI Transport and com- | 
munication | 146,350 9.4 9,453 1.4 | 155,803 7.0 


XVII Commerce and finance 228,350 14.7 134,840 20.2 363,190 16.3 


XVIII Public administration 


























| 
and defence | 102,072 6.6 50,212 7.5 | 152,284 6.9 
XIX, XX! Professional service? | 51,138 3.3 43,808 6.6 | 94,946 4.8 
XxXI Personal service * | §4,351 3.5 168,603 | 25.3 222,954 | 10.0 
XXII | Other industries and | 
| industry not stated 21,821 | 1.4 10,801 1.6 | 32,622 | 15 
I-XXII | Total occupied (14 | | 
years and over) * | 1,554,026 | 100 667,349 | 100 2,221,375 | 100 
| 





| | | 





* Including treatment of non-metalliferous mine and quarry products. 

* Including entertainments and sports. 

* Including hotels and catering, but excluding Government and local authority. 

* These figures include students, who have for industrial purposes been classified to the profession for which 
they were studying where this was specified. 


TABLE XIIA. SCOTLAND. GAINFULLY OCCUPIED AS PERCENTAGE OF 
POPULATION 14 YEARS AND OVER, BY SEX AND MAIN INDUSTRIAL GROUPS 





























| Industrial group | Males Females Total 
—— — sanaal FO A eee Wee 
| ne | 
Agriculture, fishing 10.7 0.9 | 5.5 
Mining, quarrying 8.3 | 0.1 4.0 
Manufactures, building and construction * 36.6 | 12.1 23.7 
Transport, communication 8.6 0.5 | 4.3 
Commerce, finance 13.3 7.0 10.0 
Public administration and defence (incl. Post Office) 6.0 26 =| 4.2 
Professional service 2 3.0 2.é | 2.6 
Personal service * 3.2 8.8 6.2 
Other industries and industry not stated 1.3 0.6 0.9 
| | a 

Total occupied (14 years and over) ¢ 91.0 | 34.9 | 61.4 

| | | 

Unoccupied (14 years and over) 9.0 65.1 38.6 

Total population (14 years and over) 100 | 100 | 100 
| 
| i 
* See footnote * to table XI. * See footnote * to table XI. 


* See footnote * to table XI. * See footnote * to table XI. 
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TABLE XIIB. SCOTLAND. GAINFULLY OCCUPIED AS PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL 
POPULATION, BY SEX AND MAIN INDUSTRIAL GROUPS, 1921 AND 1981 } 























1921 1931 
Industrial group 

Males Females | Total Males Females | Total 
Agriculture, fishing 7.8 1.0 4.2 7.8 0.7 4.1 
Mining, quarrying ? 7.4 0.2 3.7 6.2 0.1 3.0 
Manufactures, building and construction® 28.1 9.5 18.5 26.9 9.2 17.7 
Transport and communication 6.3 0.3 3.2 6.3 0.4 3.2 
Commerce and finance 7.1 4.6 5.8 9.8 5.3 7.5 
Public administration and defence 4.2 1.8 2.9 4.4 2.0 3.1 
Professional service 1.8 1.4 1.6 2.2 1.7 2.0 
Personal service ° 2.0 6.0 4.1 2.3 6.7 4.6 
Other industries and industry not stated 1.3 0.5 0.9 0.9 0.4 0.7 
Total occupied * 66.0 25.3 44.9 66.8 26.5 45.9 
Unoccupied 34.0 74.7 55.1 | 33.2 73.5 54.1 
Total population 100 100 100 | 100 100 =| 100 





























2 The figures for 1921 relate to gainfully occupied 12 years and over, those for 1931 to gainfully occupied 


14 years and over. 
* See footnote * to table XI. 


* Excluding treatment of non-metalliferous mine and quarry products. 


* See footnote * to table XI. 
* See footnote * to table XI. 
* See footnote * to table XI. 


TABLE XIII. SCOTLAND. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF MALES AND 
FEMALES IN EACH INDUSTRIAL GROUP, 1921 AND 1931! 











Agriculture, fishing 
Mining, quarrying * 


Transport and communication 
Commerce and finance 


Professional service 
Personal service * 


1921 1931 
Industrial group 
Males Females Males Females 
88.4 11.6 91.7 8.3 
97.2 2.8 98.5 1.5 
Manufactures, building and construction *® 73.2 26.8 73.0 27.0 
95.3 4.7 93.9 6.1 
58.8 41.2 62.9 87.1 
Public administration and defence 68.1 31.9 67.0 33.0 
54.9 45.1 53.9 46.1 
23.6 76.4 24.4 75.6 
Other industries and industry not stated 69.2 30.8 66.9 33.1 
Total 70.7 29.3 70.0 30.0 























’ See footnote * to table XII B. 
? See footnote * to table XI. 
* See footnote * to table XII B. 


* See footnote * to table XI. 


5 See footnote * to table XI. 
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TABLE 
AND OVER) CLASSIFIED BY CONJUGAL CONDITION AND MAIN 


XV. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


SCOTLAND. 


OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS 


GAINFULLY OCCUPIED FEMALES (14 YEARS 






































' | : Widowed! woe 
Occupational group | Single | Married an. stated Total 
oe $$ ____—_——_——- 
| 

Agriculture, fishing 11,167 | 1,748 | 2,831 2 15,748 
Mining, quarrying 1,176 33 Bi- 1,227 
Manufactures, building and con- 

struction, etc. ? 142,718 | 21,796 6,614 | 42 171,170 
Transport and communication 12,022 712 572 ~ 13,308 
Commerce, finance, insurance ? 

(excl. clerks) 98,669 | 6,797 | 5,194 | 22 | 110,682 
Public administration and defence | 

(excl. professional men, clerical 

staff, typists) 298 32 59 | — 389 
Professional service * (excl. clerks) | 46,539 1,797 1,964 | 11 50,311 
Personal service (incl. hotels, 

institutions, clubs, etc.) 156,910 | 19,704 | 18,293 92 194,999 
Clerks, draughtsmen, typists 75,867 951 625 | 8 77,451 
Other and undefined workers 19,707 | 2,961 | 1,098 6 23,772 

, ' 

Total gainfully occupied 565,073 | 56,531 | 37,268 | 185 659,057 
Retired or not gainfully occupied 

(14 years and over) 249,778 |831,948 |168,484 | 286 {1,250,446 
Total females (14 years and 

over) 814,851 |888,479 [205,702 471 /|1,909,503 

| 
| | 





* See footnote * to table X. 
* See footnote * to table X. 
* See footnote * to table X. 
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TABLE XVI. SCOTLAND. GAINFULLY OCCUPIED POPULATION (14 YEARS 


AND OVER) CLASSIFIED BY SEX AND AGE 





Total Gainfully 





GROUPS 


Per cent. of 














| 
; total population 
| Sex and age group population occupied |- semen ee : 
1931 | 1921 
| } 
- ee er man aoe Be 
| Males : | 
14 and 15 82,378 | 46,706 56.7 | 59.8 
16 ,, 17 89,497 77,836 70 | 919 
| 18 to 20 «29,647 «| ~Ss«122,400 94.4 ay 
21 ,, 24 163,735 | 157,459 96.2 § | , 
| 25 , 29 186,546 | 183,255 98.2 98.3 
30 ,, 34 | 162,247) | 159,715 98.4 98.5 
35 , 4 278,366 | 273,371 98.2 98. 
45 ,, 54 256,588 | 249,604 97.3 97.4 
55 ,, 59 115,547 | 110,256 a on4 
60 ,, 64 91,681 | 83,142 90.7 f| °* 
65 ,, 69 68,115 | 47,740 70.1 | 83.3 
70 and over 83,8438 | 30,704 36.6 | 46.9 
Age not stated 90 | 65 — - 
Total | 1,708,280 1,542,253 90.3 | 92.3 
| | 
| | | 
Females : 
14 and 15 80,893 | 39,689 49.1 | 44,1 
| 1% , 17 90,363 | 68,294 75.6 | 73.5 
18 to 20 131,731 | 102,023 77.4 | en7 
| 21 ,, 24 172,302 | 111,514 64.7 § | . 
25 ,, 29 202,487 | 90,507 | 44.7 | 40.6 
30 ,, 34 187,248 | 56,661 | 303 | 27.8 
35 ,, 4 330,031 | 79,065 240 | 215 
45 ,, 54 290,528 58,938 20.3 | 18.9 
55 ,, 59 122,474 | 22,158 | 18.1 | 17.4 
60 ,, 64 100,090 15,509 15.5 J | ’ 
65 ,, 69 80,693 8,831 10.9 13.7 
70 and over | 120,593 | 5,841 4.8 6.2 
Age not stated 7 | 27 — — 
Total | 1,909,503 | 659,057 34.5 | 840 
| — *| — —_— SV ae 
| 
Total : | 
14 and 15 | 163,271 86,395 | 52.9 | 52.0 
36 . 27 179,860 146,130 | 81.2 | 82.7 
18 to 20 261,378 | 224.423 | 85.9 } 82.0 
21 , 24 336,037 | 268,973 | 800); ~~ 
25 ,, 29 | 389,088 | 273,762 | 704 | 67.0 
30 ,, 34 349,495 216,376 | 61.9 | 602 
35 ,, 44 608,397 352,486 | 57.9 | 57.4 
| 45 ,, 54 | 547,116 | 308,542 | 564 | 57.3 
| 55 ,, 59 | 288,021 | 182,414 | 55.6 \ nae 
60 ,, 64 | 191,771 | 98,651 | 51.4 | — 
65 ,, 69 | 148,808 56,571 38.0 | 45.8 
70 and over 204,436 | 36,545 17.9 22.2 
| Age not stated 160 | 92 —_ | — 
Total 3,617,783 | 2,201,310 60.8 | 61.6 
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Book Notes 
INTERNATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


International Labour Office. (a) Hours of Work on Board Ship and Manning. 
Report I. (b) Holidays with Pay for Seamen. Report II. 101 pp. Preparatory 
Maritime Conference, Geneva, November 1935. Geneva, 1935. 

It may be recalled that the Governing Body of the International Labour Office 
decided in April 1935 to add the question of manning to the agenda of the next 
special Seamen’s Session of the Conference, with a view to examination of the 
problem of hours of work on board ship and manning as a whole ; to refer the 
question of manning in conjunction with hours of work on board ship to a prepara- 
tory tripartite meeting of the principal maritime countries to be held in November 
1935 ; and to hold the next Seamen’s Session of the Conference in the autumn 
of 1936, not only for the second discussion of the four questions standing over from 
1929 but also with a view to a final decision on the new question of manning. It 
was also decided to adopt the same procedure with regard to the question of holi- 
days with pay for seamen. The above reports contain comparative analyses of 
the law and practice in the individual countries, together with conclusions and 
suggestions intended to serve as a basis for discussion. There are also a proposed 
Draft Convention and draft Recommendations concerning the regulation of hours 
of work on board ship, and suggestions as to the points which might be covered 
by Conference decisions on the subjects of manning and holidays with pay. 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 
BELGIUM 
Ministére des colonies. Rapport présenté par le gouvernement belge au Conseil 
de la Société des Nations au sujet de Vadministration du Ruanda-Urundi pendant 
Vannée 1933. Brussels, 1934. 265 pp., map. 


BULGARIA 
Direction générale de la statistique. Annuaire statistique du Royaume de Bulgarie, 
1934. Sofia. xx + 459 pp. 


CANADA 

Department of Agriculture. Division of Marketing. Agricultural Economics 
Branch. Farmers’ Business Organisations in Canada. By A. E. Ricuarps. Bulletin 
No. 173, New Series. Ottawa, 1934. 63 pp., illustr. 


CEYLON 

Report of the Joint Sub-Committee of the Executive Committees of Home Affairs 
and Education on the Employment (Domestic Service) of Women and Children and 
the Control of Orphanages. Sessional Paper II. — 1935. Colombo, Government 
Press, 1935. 44 pp. 45 cents. 

Dissent by Dr. S. A. Wickremasinghe from the Report of the Joint Sub-Committee 
of the Executive Committees of Home Affairs and Education on the Employment 
(Domestic Service) of Women and Children and the Control of Orphanages (Ses- 
sional Paper II. of 1935). Colombo, Government Press, 1935. 27 pp. 30 cents. 

For a summary of these two reports, see above under the heading “ Reports and 
Enquiries ”’. 
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EGYPT 

Labour Office. Annual Report for the Year 1935. Cairo, 1935. 46 pp. 

Contains the English, French and Arabic texts of the first annual report of the 
Egyptian Labour Office. The report opens with a survey of the activities of the 
Office from its establishment in November 1930 down to 1 May 1935. A short 
account is given of the creation and work of the Child Labour Inspectorate and the 
programme of legislation followed is outlined. Attention is drawn to the fact that 
a law regulating the employment of children of both sexes in industry, and a law 
concerning the employment of women in industry and commerce, have been put 
into effect, while two others have been drafted for the regulation of individual 
contracts of employment, and workmen’s compensation for industrial accidents. 
Reference is also made to the conditions of work obtaining in other spheres, and 
to the difficulties in the way of the improvements which still remain to be carried 
out, particularly with regard to the housing of workers, the ventilation of ginning 
factories, unemployment, the organisation of trade unions, and the methods of 
adjusting trade disputes. A chapter deals with the relations between the Egyptian 
Labour Office and the International Labour Office. The report shows clearly the 
importance of the task entrusted to the newly created Labour Office. 


FINLAND 


Socialministeriet. Henkisen tydn tekojdin sekd naisten ja nuorukaisten tydttd- 
myyshuolto. Férsérjning av arbetslisa intellektuella arbetare, kvinnor och ynglingar. 
By Niilo A. Mannio. Helsingfors, 1934. 50 pp. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Medical Research Council and Department of Scientific and Industrial Research. 
The Effect of Lighting on Efficiency in Rough Work (Tile Pressing). By S. ADAmMs, 
M.Sc. Joint Report of the Industrial Health Research Board and the Illumination 
Research Committee. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1935. 12 pp., tables, dia- 
grams. 4d. 


Two former studies in the series to which this report belongs were published 
respectively in 1926 and 1928 ; they dealt with the relation between illumination 
and efficiency and the speed and accuracy with which fine work (typesetting by 
hand) could be performed (cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XV, No. 2, February 
1927, page 323, and Vol. XVII, No. 5, May 1928, page 762). The results of the 
present study show that in rough work, as in fine work, low rates of illumination 
are likely to result in definite loss of output. 


The Relation between Illumination and Industrial Efficiency. 1. The 
Effect of Size of Work. By H. C. Weston. Joint Report of the Industrial Health 
Research Board and the Illumination Research Committee. London, H.M. Sta- 
tionery Office, 1935. 1v + 14 pp., charts. 4d. 


Contains the results of an investigation carried out at the National Physical 
Laboratory on behalf of the Industrial Health Research Board and the Illumination 
Research Committee. The paper, which is the first of a series dealing with visual 
performance (illumination and industrial efficiency), is concerned with the relation 
between size of work and illumination, and arrives at some definite conclusions. 
Further studies will examine other factors, i.e. relationship of contrast and rates 
of movement and illumination, ete. 





—— Industrial Health Research Board. Fifteenth Annual Report of the Indus- 
trial Health Research Board to 30 June 1935. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1935. 
11+ 38 pp. 9d. 

Work of general interest carried out by the Industrial Health Research Board 
during the year under review included studies on the physique of man in industry 
and on accident proneness. Special enquiries made dealt with the following 
subjects : (a) environmental conditions (lighting, noise, dust, physiology of heating 
and ventilation ; (b) physiology and psychology of work (physiology of muscular 
work, vibration, colour vision, psychological conditions) ; (c) sickness, absenteeism, 
labour wastage, occupational sickness ; in the latter connection the Board have 
undertaken a statistical enquiry into the incidence of gastric sickness amongst 
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omnibus workers ; (d) vocational guidance and selection. Two appendices contain 
respectively a list of the members of scientific committees related to the Board 
and a list of publications published by the Board classified by subject matter and 


by industry. 


—— ——- The Physique of Man in Industry. By E. P. Carucart, D. E. R. 
Hugues, and J. G. CoauMEerRS. Report No. 71. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 
1935. 1v + 43 pp., tables. 1s. 3d. 

The report gives the record of the physical examination of 13,656 males aged 
14 years and upwards, drawn from 149 firms and 15 areas in England and Scotland 
(10,593 employed, 1,328 unemployed, and 1,735 university students). The following 
determinations were made: height, weight, strength of grip, strength of lift or 
pull, distance of middle finger tip from ground. The conclusions arrived at show 
that the unemployed were on the whole a little inferior in weight and definitely 
inferior in strength. The data obtained, however, did not enable a reliable index 
of physical fitness, industrial or other, to be established. 


Ministry of Labour. Unemployment Insurance Statutory Committee. Report 
of the Unemployment Insurance Statutory Committee, in accordance with Section 55 
(7) of the Unemployment Insurance Act, 1935, on the Draft Unemployment Insurance 
(Anomalies) (Seasonal Workers) Order, 1935. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 
1935. 13 pp. 3d. 

This report was analysed in Jndustrial and Labour Information, Vol. LVI, 
No. 2, 14 October 1935, pages 68-69. 


Registrar-General for England and Wales. Census of England and Wales 1931. 
Housing Report and Tables. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1935. tx + 89 pp. 
6s. 6d. 


INDIA 

PUNJAB 

Board of Economic Enquiry. Family Budgets, 1932-33, of Four Tenant-Culti- 
vators in the Lyallpur District. By Sardar Kartar Sincu, B.Sc. (Agri.), N.D.D., 
L.Ag. General Editor, J. W. Tuomas, B.Sc., B. Com. Publication No. 40. Lahore, 
1934. 31 pp. 6 annas. 


ITALY 
Istituto Centrale di Statistica. Annuario Statistico Italiano. Anno 1935. Quarta 
Serie. Vol. II. Rome, 1935. 20 lire. 


JAPAN 
Naikaku Tokei Kyoku. (Imperial Cabinet. Bureau of Statistics.) Nihon Teikoku 
Tokei Nenkan. (Statistical Annual of Japanese Empire.) Tokyo, 1934. 461 pp. 


Naimu-Sho. Shakai Kyoku, Shakai-bu. (Department of Social Affairs. Bureau 
of Social Affairs). Shakai Jigyo Tokei Yoran 1931. (Statistical Summary of Social 
Work in Japan, 1931.) Tokyo, 1934. 258 pp. 


Norinsho. Nomu Kyoku. (Department of Agriculture and Forestry. Bureau 
of Agricultural Affairs.) Kosaku Nempo, 1933. (Annual Report on Agricultural 
Tenancy.) Tokyo, 1934. 239 pp., tables. 


KENYA 
Native Affairs Department. Annual Report 1933. Nairobi, Govt. Printer, 1934. 
185 pp., illustr. 3s. 


LATVIA 

Rigas pilsetas Statistiska valde. Bureau statistique de la ville de Riga. Rigas 
pilsetas gruntsgabalu, eku un dzivoklu skaiti§ana 1933. gada. Recensement des 
immeubles, bdtiments et logements de la ville de Riga, 1933. By Dr. Ernést 
BULMERINCQ. Riga, 1934. v + 70 pp., map, tables. 
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Contains the results of the housing census of 1933 in Riga. Detailed information 
is given on inadequate dwellings (conditions in basements, attics, and overcrowded 
rooms). The report includes a summary in French. 


MEXICO 


Departamento del Trabajo. Memoria del primer Congreso mexicano de derecho 
industrial. Mexico, 1934. 781 pp. and appendices. 


NETHERLANDS 

Rijksdienst der Werkloosheidsverzekering en Arbeidsbemiddeling. Jaarversiag 
van den Rijksdienst der Werkloosheidsverzekering en Arbeidsbemiddeling over 
1934 betreffende Werkloosheidsverzekering en Wachtgeldregelingen. The Hague, 
1935. 72 pp., diagram. 


This report on the working of the unemployment insurance system in the Nether- 
lands in 1934 shows that the number of unemployment insurance funds at the end 
of that year was 136, with 560,000 members. The total contributions from insured 
persons reached 8,588,000 florins ; State subsidies amounted to 13,340,000 florins, 
and benefits paid to 21,345,000 florins. The credit balance for all the funds at the 
end of 1934 was 683,000 florins. 


Verslagen der bedrijven, diensten en commissién van Amsterdam, 1934. No. 2, 
Arbeidsbeurs. Amsterdam, Stadsdrukkerij, 1935. 71 pp., tables. 


Report on the activities during 1934 of the Amsterdam employment exchange, 
with a detailed description of its organisation and working. 


NORWAY 


Statistiske Centralbyra. Folketellingen i Norge, 1. desember 1930. Tiende hefte. 
Boligsiatistikk. (Recensement du 1°* décembre 1930 : X. Statistique dhabitation.) 
Norges officielle statistikk. IX.63. Oslo, 1935. 179 pp. 


The first part of this volume, which explains the statistical tables that follow, 
deals more particularly with the problem of defective dwellings in Norway. With 
the development of house building from 1920 to 1930, the proportion of defective 
dwellings in the towns fell from 20.70 per cent. to 15.35 per cent., and as the number 
of dwellings increased more rapidly than the population, the general town housing 
situation improved. 


UNITED STATES 


Department of Agriculture. Industrial Prices and their Relative Inflexibility. 
Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1935. v + 38 pp. 5 cents. 


Department of Commerce. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. Biblio- 
graphy of Information on Air Conditioning. Washington, 1934. 46 pp. 


Department of the Interior. Organisation and Administration of a State Pro- 
gramme of Vocational Rehabilitation. A Discussion of the Principles and Methods 
involved in the Organisation and Administration of a State Programme of Vocational 
Rehabilitation. Vocational Education Bulletin No. 161. Rehabilitation Series 
No. 21. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1935. vm + 56 pp. 10 cents. 





Office of Education. Vocational Education and Changing Conditions. 
Vocational Education Bulletin No. 174. General Series No. 5. Washington, Govt. 
Printing Office, 1934. v + 112 pp. 15 cents. 


Department of Labour. Women’s Bureau. Hours and Earnings in the Leather- 
Glove Industry. By Rebecca G. Smautz and Arcadia N. Patties. Bulletin No. 119. 
Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1934. v + 32 pp. 5 cents. 


——— —— Hours and Earnings in Tobacco Stemmeries. By Caroline MANNING. 
Bulletin No. 127. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1984. v + 29 pp., diagrams. 
5 cents. 
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Federal Emergency Administration of Public Works. Housing Division. Slums 
and Blighted Areas in the United States. By Edith Elmer Woop. Bulletin No. 1. 
Washington, 1935. x1 + 126 pp., illustr., tables. 

The figures used in this report are taken principally from the 1930 census returns. 
The report gives information on the number and type of existing slums, and con- ~ 
tains conclusions regarding the effects of bad housing on health, morals, and crime. 
It describes housing conditions and slum areas in 15 large cities in the United 
States. A particularly detailed account is given of conditions in New York. For 
64 other cities the author examines reports of local surveys (Delaware, New Jersey, 
California) and the results of enquiries carried out into rural housing. She reaches 
the conclusion that the problem of slum clearance cannot be solved by private 
enterprise, but only by public works. Finally, she describes the beneficial results 
of slum clearance and rehousing in some European cities (Liverpool, Sheffield, 
The Hague, Glasgow). A list of housing surveys in the United States is given in 
the appendix. 


National Resources Board. A Report on National Planning and Public Works 
in relation to Natural Resources and including Land Use and Water Resources with 
Findings and Recommendations. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1984. vim + 


88 pp. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Special Industrial Disease Commission. Report to the General Court of the Special 
Industrial Disease Commission under Chapter 43, Resolves of 1933. Boston, 1934. 
215 pp., illustr. 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Allgemeine Pensionsanstalt. Ein Vierteljahrhundert der Pensionsversicherung. 
Denkschrift des Allgemeinen Pensionsanstalt zum 25-jdhrigen Bestande der Pen- 
sionsversicherung der Privatangestellten. Prague, 1934. 205 pp., illustr., tables. 

Work published to commemorate the twenty-fifth anniversary of the foundation 
of the Czechoslovak General Pension Institution, which was established to admin- 
ister the invalidity, old-age, and widows’ and orphans’ insurance scheme for 
salaried employees. Written by enthusiastic collaborators, it gives an account 
of the social security work of the Institution since its foundation in 1909, and 
particularly since the creation of the Czechoslovak Republic in 1919. Membership 
rose from 56,000 at the end of 1919 to 330,000 in 1933 ; premiums during the latter 
year amounted to 458,600,000 koruny, and benefits in cash and in kind to 
401,000,000 koruny. The actuarial reserves accumulated by the Institution to 
cover the acquired rights of pensioners and rights in course of acquisition by 
insured persons are of the order of 4,000 million koruny. Invested according to a 
judiciously drawn-up plan, these reserves are placed at the disposal of the national 
economy under the best conditions of safety and rate of interest. The volume 
includes 27 tables showing the different stages in the development of the Institu- 
tion. An indispensable work for all who wish to acquire a thorough knowledge 
of the working of the Czechoslovak invalidity, old-age, and widows’ and orphans’ 
insurance system for salaried employees. 


Amaral, Luis. O cooperativismo no mundo, no Brasil em Sao Paulo. Sao Paulo, 
Odeon, 1934. 209 pp. 


American Women’s Association. Women Workers through the Depression. 
A Study of White Collar Employment. Editor, Lorins Pruetre, Ph.D. Director 
of Research, Iva Lowther Peters, Ph.D. New York, Macmiilan, 1934. xvi + 
164 pp., tables. 

A study of employment and unemployment among members of the American 
Women’s Association during the economic depression, with particulars regarding the 
length of unemployment during the period 1929 to 1933, the means of support 
during unemployment, average salaries of married and unmarried women with 
gainful occupations, and the use of leisure. Information is also given about the 
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way in which women who lost their jobs succeeded in obtaining a livelihood in 
another occupation. The questionnaire which was used to collect the necessary 
information is included. 


Anthes, Dr. Kiindigungsschutz. Das Recht der Deutschen Arbeit. Heerschild- 
Schriftenreihe. Herausgegeben von Dr. SELL. Munich, Heerschild, 1934. 113 pp. 


Antonelli, Etienne, and Picard, Roger. Le droit des assurances sociales. Cours 
professés au Conservatoire des arts et métiers, 1932-1934. Paris, Union des Caisses 
d’assurances sociales de la région parisienne. 3 vols. 


The introduction in France of a general system of compulsory social insurance 
rapidly showed the necessity of creating a common organ for study and documen- 
tation, which would follow the development not only of social insurance legislation, 
but also of the working of the system itself amid daily administrative and other 
difficulties. The study and teaching of the subject since 1932 have been the object 
of lectures at the Paris “ Conservatoire national des arts et métiers * by Professor 
Antonelli, who acted as reporter to the Chamber of Deputies on the Social Insurance 
Act of 30 April 1930, and by Professor Picard. These lectures start from a practical 
standpoint, and avoid purely theoretical discussions of the principles and the eco- 
nomic and social advantages or disadvantages of the system. This does not, how- 
ever, prevent the authors from considering and discussing possible amendments 
to the existing legislation. Thus, the first volume examines from the legal stand- 
point the relations of insured persons or employers to the social insurance funds 
and administrative services, and the relations between employers, insured persons, 
and the funds, while the second volume analyses the constitution of social insurance 
institutions, examines the role of primary funds working on a basis of assessment 
or accumulation, unions or federations of social insurance funds, supervisory 
bodies, organs for the settlement of disputes, and the general guarantee fund, 
explaining the law in force in the light of the preparatory work for the Social 
Insurance Act, what has been done in other countries, and the discussions that have 
given birth to the Conventions or Recommendations of the International Labour 
Organisation. Volume III sets out the first statistical data relating to the working 
of the Act and shows the relation between social insurance and other problems of 
the day, dealing in turn with the insured population, general public health orga- 
nisation, protection of mothers and children, etc. The last two parts of this volume 
are devoted to the financial management of the funds and accounting, and the 
technical working of the invalidity and old-age insurance system. 

This course of lectures is designed for members of administrative bodies of 
social insurance institutions, insured persons, employers, doctors, and others 
connected with the practical working of social insurance, and to legislators, sociolo- 
gists, and economists who consider social insurance not only in itself but also within 
the framework of other social institutions. 


Association des Cités-Jardins de France. Trente-deuxiéme rapport annuel pré- 
senté a V'assemblée générale du 1° juin 1935. Paris. 158 pp. (typescript). 

This report contains, in addition to the financial and general reports of the 
French Garden Cities Association to the general meeting held in June 1935, full 
information concerning comfort in the house. A special place is given to the problem 
of the garden village. 


Bauer, Catherine. Modern Housing. Boston, New York, Houghton Mifflin ; 
Cambridge, Mass., The Riverside Press, 1934. xvi1 + 331 + 48 pp., illustr. 

The author considers that there is no real modern housing movement in the 
United States, and examines what can be learnt from the example of European 
countries. The first part of the book deals with the development of industrial 
cities during the nineteenth century. In the second she describes the first experi- 
ments in community housing, and the growth of slums and unhealthy areas. Her 
analysis of the ideas of different reformers, from Robert Owen to Patrick Geddes, 
shows that all the attempts at low-cost housing provided but an inadequate solu- 
tion of the problem. The third part contains a summary of the post-war situation 
and the different attempts to remedy the housing shortage. The fourth part ana- 
lyses the elements of modern housing. In the author’s opinion the unit is no longer 
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the individual dwelling or house, but the neighbourhood. In this connection she 
gives a detailed account of what has been done in different countries, at Plessis 
Robinson in France, at Britz in Germany, and at Becontree in Great Britain. 
This part of the book is completed by technical accounts of different types of con- 
struction : the one-family house, blocks of flats, row houses, etc. The appendices 
contain an analysis of housing legislation and policy in Great Britain, Germany, 
the Netherlands, Belgium, France, Austria, the Scandinavian countries, and 
Switzerland. A particularly full bibliography is included. The book ends with a 
number of photographic illustrations, diagrams, and plans of houses and residential 
districts. 


Baussan, Charles. De Frédéric Le Play 4 Paul Bourget. “ Chefs de file.” Paris, 
Ernest Flammarion, 1935. 247 pp. 12 frs. 


Study of the social theory of Frédéric Le Play, the dissemination of his ideas 
through his followers down to Paul Bourget, and the relation which can be traced 
between his principles and the efforts made to-day in many circles to give a moral 
basis to the social movement and bring moral and material progress into line. 


Cabrini, Angiolo. La legislazione internationale del lavoro e il suo Ufficio de 
Ginevra. Florence, Dr. Carlo Cya, 1934. 11 pp. 3 lire. 


Comité central des allocations familiales. XJV° Congrés national des allocations 
familiales, Nice, 23-27 mai 1934. Compte rendu. Paris. 229 pp., illustr. 


Commons, John R. Institutional Economics. Its Place in Political Economy. 
New York, Macmillan, 1934. x1 + 921 pp. $4. 


Confederazione fascista dei lavoratori dell’ industria. Organizzazione sindacale 
e ordinamento corporativo. Rome, 1934. 431 pp. 10 lire. 


Council for Research on Housing Construction. Slum Clearance and Rehousing. 
First Report. London, P. S. King, 1934. 139 pp., illustr. 


This work first sets out the housing problem in Great Britain since 1919, dealing 
in turn with housing subsidies, the housing achievement (1919-1933), and new 
measures and schemes to meet the nation’s housing needs since 1933. A photo- 
graphic supplement to the first part shows examples of new tenements in Great 
Britain, Austria, Germany, France, and the Netherlands. The second part deals 
with the economic aspects of the housing problem, and contains a careful calcu- 
lation of the maximum all-in capital costs which are economically permissible 
for various sizes and kinds of working-class dwellings. The third part contains 
data and estimates relating to the technical aspects of construction, in particular 
of 5- and 10-storey buildings. The work ends with a summary of conclusions and 
recommendations, and emphasises the need of a permanent advisory council, under 
the Minister of Health, charged with the investigation of all aspects of housing 
activity. A similar body, under the Secretary of State, would be required for 
Scotland. 


Cracco, Frangois. Etudes britanniques d’économie industrielle 1914-1934. Tome I. 
Collection de ’Ecole des sciences politiques et sociales de l’Université de Louvain. 
Brussels, Edition universelle ; Paris, Desclée, de Brouwer, 1935. xxv + 440 pp., 
charts, tables. 


In this first volume of his work, the author surveys the industrial situation and 
development of the United Kingdom and shows how the population has adapted 
itself to economic circumstances. Emigration, the decline of the birth rate, unem- 
ployment and its local and regional distribution, labour mobility, vocational educa- 
tion, wages and hours of labour are discussed in relation to the problems of industrial 
recovery. The consideration of problems concerning the general evolution of the 
industrial structure is reserved for a second volume. The first volume is well 
illustrated by charts and statistical tables and will be valuable for non-English 
readers. 
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Dallex, V. Hsquisse d’un plan pour sortir de la crise. Le Perraux, V. Dallex, 
1935. 50 pp. 

The central idea of this plan to end the economic depression is the suggested 
institution by each State, in addition to the regular budget which should be balanced 
through the usual means, of a special credit at the disposal of the Government 
to combat the depression. This special credit would be financed by means of notes 
issued for the purpose by the bank of issue. Simultaneously, a monetary law would 
fix the new value of the national currency, the gold content being lowered in pro- 
portion to the increase in the number of bank notes. 


De Smet, Denis. Hygiene et assainissement des locaux industriels. Ventilation, 
chauffage, éclairage, élimination des poussiéres, buées, fumées, vapeurs et gaz. Brussels, 
Comité central industriel de Belgique, 1935. 159 pp., illustr. 

Technical study of ventilation, heating, and lighting in industrial establishments, 
and of methods of eliminating and collecting dust, fume, steam, vapour, and noxious 
gases. The handbook, which deals with the subject from a practical standpoint, is 
designed principally to supply heads of undertakings with information concerning 
measures for improving hygienic conditions and comfort in workplaces. It contains 
descriptions of methods for the measurement and control of ventilation, tempera- 
ture, heating, lighting, determination of the presence and quantity of dust, fume, 
steam, vapour, etc., and, in particular, of the apparatus or installations that have 
proved the best for ventilation, heating, etc. This well-illustrated study was made 
with special reference to the requirements of Belgian production, and takes account 
of Belgian legislation on health conditions in workplaces, but it will be useful to 
all who are interested in the questions dealt with in other countries as well. 


Dobbert, Gerhard, and others. L’economia sovietica. Preface by Alberto pr 
STEFANI. Florence, G. C. Sansoni, 1985. x1 + 361 pp. 20 lire. 

Italian translation of the work published in German under the title Die Rote 
Wirtschaft, describing the organisation, structure, essence, and results of Soviet 
economy. The book contains fifteen chapters, of which five, written by the late 


Mr. DossBERrT, deal with the Soviet economic programme, the results of the First 
Five-Year Plan, the finances of the U.S.S.R., and Italo-Soviet trade. Mr. CLEINOW 
considers the contribution of capitalist economy to Soviet economy, Mr. AUHAGEN 
deals with Russian agriculture, Mr. BAssEcHES with industry, and Mr. KNIcKEr- 
BOCKER with foreign trade. Other problems are dealt with by Messrs. CAMPBELL, 
Jonas, ROELLINGHOFF, SALLER, SCHMIDT, and SESSA. 


Doliveira, C. Esbogo das Taxas Biometricas Brasileiras. Rio de Janeiro, Tit 
d°“ A Balanga ”’, 1932. 80 pp. 

The first and longest part of this work is a study of mortality in Brazil. Taking 
as a basis the mortality table in the 1920 census returns, the author examines the 
principal corrected demographic data: distribution by age, immigration, birth 
rate, infant mortality. He emphasises the interest which attaches to the construc- 
tion of special mortality tables for the wage-earning population, showing that the 
tables relating to the population as a whole and those compiled by insurance com- 
panies apply only imperfectly to this section of the population. The adjustment 
of the rates of the 1920 census on the basis of the returns furnished by previous 
censuses (1872, 1890, and 1900) leads to a new table of mortality (“ Experiencia 
Brasileira *). From a comparison of this table with the American tables it appears 
that the mortality rate in Brazil remains at the level shown in the table “ America 
Tropical ” between the ages of 20 and 55, and that above the latter age it diverges 
and comes nearer to the far lower one of the table “ American Experience ”. From 
the age of 76 onwards the rates shown in the table “ Experiencia Brasileira” are 
even lower than those of “ American Experience’. From these comparisons 
Mr. Doliveira concludes that the mortality rate for the working population during 
their working years and by reason of their occupational activities is too high, 
and that urgent social measures should be taken to bring it down. The second part 
of the work deals with industrial accidents. It contains the general results of the 
statistics collected in Brazil between 1921 and 1930, and a table showing the 
probabilities of invalidity from accidents at the different ages. The third part 
reproduces some mortality tables in current use in America and in Europe. 
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Dolle, Dr. Hans. Lehrbuch des Reichserbhofrechts. Munich, Berlin, C. H. 
Beck’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1935. x1-+ 179 pp. 

A textbook on the new German Farm Inheritance Act. A detailed index 
facilitates consultation. 


Erdmann, Dr. Gerhard, and Meissinger, Dr. Hermann. Die Arbeitszeitordnung 
in der Fassung der Verordnung tiber die neue Fassung der Arbeitszeitverordnung 
vom 26. Juli 1934 unter Beriicksichtigung der Durchfiihrungsbestimmungen und 
zugehdérigen Gesetze und Verordnungen. 5. vollkommen neubearbeitete Auflage. 
Berlin, Otto Elsner, 1934. 576 pp. 

A full collection of the German legislation on hours of work. After an analysis 
of the different sections of the Order of 26 July 1934, a clear and full commentary 
explains the different conditions of its application, taking into account the legal 
practice. A subject index greatly facilitates the consultation of this work owing 
to the judicious choice of the words indexed. 


Etienne, Mme. Gaston. Uvtilisation des loisirs des travailleurs. Paris, Eugéne 
Belin, 1935. 144 pp. 

This work is a useful enumeration of well-established leisure activities in France 
rather than a general study of the utilisation of workers’ spare time. The more 
detailed chapters concern the associations of young Catholic workers, social groups 
and centres, and especially employers’ welfare activities. With regard to housing 
the author mentions some examples of garden cities, and with regard to libraries 
gives some advice concerning their constitution and working. Although she includes 
some data on countries other than France, in particular Belgium and Italy, she 
makes no mention of what has been done in the international sphere. The Recom- 
mendation adopted by the International Labour Conference in 1924 is cited only 
in the short bibliography given at the end of the volume. 


Fédération suisse du personnel des services publics. Notre voie. Le plan du 
travail pour une économie suisse dirigée. Zurich, 1934. 71 pp. 


Feroci, Virgilio. Diritto sindacale e corporativo. Con appendice contenente 
i testi legislativi piu importanti. Milan, A. Mondadori, 1934. 271 pp. 15 lire. 


Gee, Wilson, and Terry, Edward Allison. The Cotton Co-operatives in the South- 
East. New York, D. Appleton-Century Co., 1933. xm + 271 pp. 


Glenday, Roy. The Economic Consequences of Progress. London, George Rout- 
ledge, 1934. xv + 302 pp., diagrams. 12s. 6d. 


Gligorin, K. P. Warum bleibt bei Geldwerterhéhung die Senkung der Preise der 
Industrie- Artikel gegeniiber denen der Rohprodukte zuriick ? Sonderabdruck aus 
Die Wirtschaftspolitik, 1. Jahrgang, Heft 9. Vienna. 8 pp., diagrams. 


Grossgrundbesitz im Umbruch der Zeit. Herausgegeben von Dr. von Rour. 
Dritte, verbesserte Auflage (6.-8. Tausend). Berlin, Georg Stilke, 1935. 160 pp. 

Contains a number of articles by different authors examining the social and 
economic importance of large estates in modern Germany. 


Giilland, Dr. Paul. Das Reichserbhofrecht. Eine systematische Gesetzerldéuterung. 
Berlin, Carl Heymann, 1935. v + 272 pp. 8 marks. 

Text of the new German Farm Inheritance Act, with comments. The book is 
provided with a detailed index which facilitates consultation. 


Hamilton, C. Horace. Rural-Urban Migration in North Carolina 1920 to 1930. 
The Agricultural Experiment Station of the North Carolina State College of Agri- 
culture and Engineering and North Carolina Department of Agriculture, Co-operat- 
ing. Bulletin No. 295. Raleigh. 85 pp., diagrams. 
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Houiller, F. L’organisation internationale de l’agriculture. Les institutions agri- 
coles internationales et l’action internationale en agriculture. Preface by Jules Gavu- 
TIER. Paris, Librairie technique et économique, 1935. x1v + 305 pp. 


Many agricultural problems are of an international order, and international 
initiative alone can solve them by fighting against the obstacles to production 
and sale, and against the general economic depression which affects all agricultural 
products. The political and social problems connected with agriculture are spheres 
in which international action is urgently called for with a view to furthering research, 
collecting the necessary data, and determining principles for the conclusion of 
agreements to facilitate organised common effort. Isolated initiative by private 
persons or by single countries is doomed to failure. This idea is the starting-point 
from which the author proceeds to consider the international organisation of agri- 
culture. He reviews the international organisations which deal with agriculture : 
the International Labour Organisation, to which he devotes considerable space, 
the International Committee on Agriculture of the League of Nations, the Inter- 
national Confederation of Agricultural Associations, and others, tracing the history, 
functions, and activities of each. He also examines in detail the different spheres 
in which international action has played a part and the results attained. 


Ickes, Harold L. Back to Work. The Story of PWA. New York, Macmillan, 
1935. 1x + 275 pp. $2.50. 

Mr. Ickes, as Secretary of the Interior and as Federal Emergency Adminis- 
trator of Public Works in the United States, explains clearly and frankly the aims 
and methods of those responsible for directing the Public Works Administration. 
He points out that conflicts of opinion concerning many policies were evident from 
almost the first meeting of the Special Board of Public Works over which he presided. 
Some suggesded “that the money be spent as quickly as possible without being 
too meticulous as to graft or value received, while others were urging that the funds 
be carefully expended only on projects which could be proved to be socially desir- 
able’’. Other differences arose over the geographical distribution of funds, and over 
the division between kinds of projects to be accepted and the interest to be charged. 
Another question to be settled was the relative amounts to be appropriated for 
purely Federal projects as compared with State and municipal projects. More 
serious divergencies were evident concerning the labour policy to be adopted. 
After discussing the initial problems in policy that had to be faced by the Special 
Board, the author goes on to describe the way in which the Public Works Ad- 
ministration was organised, how its personnel was chosen and began to function, 
and what have been its chief difficulties and greatest accomplishments. In pre- 
senting a general statement as to what the Administration has been doing during 
almost two years of existence, and in answering many criticisms that have been 
raised, he puts forward a strong defence of useful and socially desirable public 
works as a way for using labour and natural resources during a depression. In 
answer to those who demand an immediate balancing of the budget, he says : 
“ It is more important in these times to preserve the morale of the people than it 
is to balance a set of books. . . . Any money spent in such fashion as to make 
our people healthier and happier human beings is not only a good social investment, 
it is sound from a strictly financial point of view. ” 


Ishibashi, Tanzan. Wagakuni Saikin no Keizai to Zaisei. (Recent Economic 
and Financial Situation in Japan.) Tokyo, 1934. 564 pp. 


Kimml, Anton. 5 Jahre “ Jugend in Not’? — Ein Werk sozialer Hilfe! Vienna, 
nepal des Kuratoriums der Aktion “ Jugend in Not ”, 1935. 95-+ 32 pp., 
illustr. 


Detailed report of the activities of the Austrian Association for the Assistance 
of Unemployed Youth. An analysis of this report appeared in Industrial and Labour 
Information, Vol. LV, No. 12, 16 September 1935, page 332. 


_ Korkisch, Dr. Hubert. Das tschechoslowakische Angestellten-Pensionsver- 
sicherungsgesetz mit Erlduterungen nach dem Stande vom 1. Juli 1934. Prague, 
1934. 119 pp. 
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Annotated text of the Czechoslovak Act on pension insurance for salaried 
employees. A short introduction describes the history of its application since it 
came into force in 1909 down to the reform which took effect from 1 July 1934. 
The appendix reproduces the bilateral treaties relating to pension insurance for 
salaried employees. 


Kriessmann, Ferdinand. Das spanische Agrarproblem und die Versuche zu 
seiner Lésung. Eine Studie zur gegenwdrtigen Agrarreform. Tiibinger Wirtschafts- 
wissenschaftliche Abhandlungen. Vierte Folge der Tiibinger Staatswissenschaft- 
lichen Abhandlungen. Heft 7. Stuttgart, W. Kohlhammer, 1934. 118 pp. 5.40 
marks. 

The author examines the agrarian problem in Spain and the attempts that have 
been made to solve it by the enactment of special agrarian reform legislation since 
the establishment of the Spanish Republic. In the first part of the book he considers 
the economic importance of agriculture in Spain and the existing systems of land 
tenure. In the second, he deals more particularly with the Agrarian Reform Act 
of 15 September 1932. Although this Act has recently been amended in a conser- 
vative sense, the present study is nevertheless of value in that it presents a summary 
of antecedent legislation without which it would be difficult to arrive at a full 
understanding of the laws actually in force. 


Kréger, Dr. Detlev. Nebenleistungen bei gegenseitigen Vertrdgen. Abhandlungen 
aus dem gesamten Handelsrecht, Biirgerlichen Recht und Konkursrecht. Beihefte 
der Zeitschrift fiir das gesamte Handelsrecht und Konkursrecht. Herausgegeben 
von Dr. Julius von GrerKe, Dr. Wolfgang KuNKEL, Dr. Hans Wurpincer. Unter 
Mitwirkung von Dr. Carl Wretanp. 2. Heft. Stuttgart, Ferdinand Enke, 1935. 
v + 85 pp. 


Kwiatkowski, Eugenjusz. Aryzys wsoplezesny i zagadnienie odbudowy zycia 
gospodarczego. Referat wygloszony na posiedzeniu rady zwiazku izb i organizacyj 


rolniczych R.P. w dniu 27 lutego 1935 roku. Warsaw, 1935. 47 pp. 


The author, formerly Polish Minister of Industry and Commerce and now 
general manager of a large State chemical factory, examines in this work the present 
economic depression and economic reconstruction. He notes the destruction 
of the fundamental elements of free capitalist economy, and, in particular, the 
suppression of free competition by the power of big economic groups, the abolition 
of the individual profit motive through the extension of the practice of dumping, 
the interweaving of private and public interests, preferential agreements, and the 
practice of clearing operations in international exchange, etc. Chaos has resulted 
both in economic theory and in practical life, for the old conceptions have not been 
replaced by a new organic system. In order to escape from this state of chaos the 
author does not advocate recourse to economic planning, fearing that the applica- 
tion of a uniform plan to economic affairs as a whole may involve dangerous con- 
sequences. He pleads for an “ organic economy ” based on a few general principles 
laid down by a central authority. Passing to specifically Polish problems, he advo- 
cates the creation of a Supreme Economic Council which would bring together 
representatives of every branch of economic activity. This Council, which would 
provide a link between officialdom and society, would formulate the basic principles 
of “ organic economy *’. A second element of organic economy would be a “ price 
tribunal ’’, which could undertake enquiries into the prices of different products. 
Its activities would be guided by the desirability of re-establishing equilibrium 
between the prices of different products. Thirdly, a long-period plan of investment 
and social reconstruction should be drawn up : “ Polish national economy ”’, the 
author says, “has no need of customs duties, protectionism, embargoes, export 
bonuses, subsidies, or tax exemptions ; it requires home consumers, which at 
present it lacks *’. This study, by an author of high repute in Polish economic and 
political circles, has aroused considerable public interest. 


Lamson, Herbert Day. Social Pathology in China. A Source Book for the Study 
of Problems of Livelihood, Health and the Family. Shanghai, The Commercial 
Press, 1934. x1x -+ 607 pp. 
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Lang, Dr. Laurenz. Der Arzt in der 6ffentlich-rechtlichen K rankenversiche- 
rung. Das Recht in der Sozialversicherung, Band 18. Diisseldorf, Verlag Soziale 
Gemeinschaft, 1935. 96 pp. 3.40 marks. 


The author discusses from the legal standpoint the problem of the collaboration 
of the doctor in compulsory sickness insurance. He shows the evolution of the 
German law relating to the doctor treating insured persons, and makes a number 
of suggestions, in particular that the administrative head and the medical referee 
of the social insurance institution should be legally obliged to attend the sittings 
held by its different organs. 


Leriche, E., Le Marchand, G., and Boucher, Dr. M. Oi en sont les assurances 
sociales ? Problémes actuels. Lyons, Editions de la “ Chronique sociale de France ”’, 
1935. 246 pp. 12 frs. 

The French Government is about to make substantial amendments to the socia 
insurance legislation of 1930 by means of emergency decrees ; the appearance 
of the work under review, which examines certain connected controversial questions, 
is therefore well-timed. Its interest is increased by the fact that the three authors 
are connected with the administration of a big social insurance fund, the first 
as general manager, the second as technical manager and actuary, and the third 
as chief medical controller. Through their training and position they are acquainted 
not only with the theoretical and legislative aspects of the problems examined, but 
also with the practical conditions of the application of the social insurance system 
in France. The work contains interesting studies and information on a large number 
of questions which can only be mentioned here : favourable attitude towards social 
insurance of the majority of workers and employers and inaccuracy of the infor- 
mation given on this subject in the Press, and even in some parliamentary reports ; 
arguments against the single fund, and in favour of the maintenance of the plurality 
of funds and the right of the insured person to choose the institution with which 
he will be insured ; excellent accounts of the characteristic features and the respec- 
tive merits of the accumulation and assessment systems, and convincing arguments 


showing that the abandonment of the system of accumulation would rapidly 
destroy financial equilibrium ; criticism of the restrictions to freedom of adminis- 
tration of the assets of the funds ; analysis of the dangers of turning the medical 
profession into State officials, and arguments in favour of the maintenance of the 
free choice of doctor by the insured person, professional secrecy even in regard 
to insurance institutions, freedom of the doctor treating the case to prescribe 
treatment, and direct payment of fees to him by the insured person. 


Lescure, Jean. Le bolchévisme de Staline. (Le régime des plans.) Paris, Les 
Editions Domat-Montchrestien, 1934. 214 pp. 16 frs. 


Levert, Philip. Inheemsche Arbeid in de Java-Suikerindustrie. Wageningen, 
Hi. Veenman, 1934. Ix + 346 pp. 


The author gives a historical account of the part played by the labour factor 
in the Java sugar industry from the early days of Dutch rule in the Netherlands 
Indies down to the economic depression of 1929-1933. In order to give a clear 
notion of the political, social, economic, and psychological problems raised by the 
employment of Native labour in this industry under Western and capitalist man- 
agement, the author explains in a preliminary general chapter the economic interest 
and the social position of the labour factor in Native communities. A well-docu- 
mented work, containing much interesting information. 


Lister, Sir Spencer, and Ordman, Davis. The Epidemiology of Pneumonia on 
the Witwatersrand Goldfields and the Prevention of Pneumonia and Other Allied 
cute Respiratory Diseases in Native Labourers in South Africa by means of Vaccine. 
With the following relative papers : (1) Prophylactic Inoculation against Pneumonia 
and Other Acute Respiratory Diseases with Vaccine on the Randfontein Estates Mine. 
By P. A. Pratt, M.B., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. (2) Pneumonia in the Native Mine 
Labourers of the Northern Rhodesia Copperfields, with an Account of an Experiment 
in Pneumonia Prophylaxis by means of a Vaccine on the Roan Antelope Mine. 
By D. Orpman, B.A., M.B., Ch.B., D.P.H. Publications of the South African 
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Institute for Medical Research, No. XX XVII, Vol. VII, pp. 1-124. Johannesburg, 
1935. 124 pp. 

The prevention of pneumonia by means of vaccine is studied at length, and the 
statistical data collected before and after the institution of this practice show its 
value as a prophylactic measure. 


Martin, Joseph. Programme d'action en Belgique d’ Afrique. Liége, Georges 
Thoéne. 60 pp. 


Miyajima, Tsunao. Souvenirs sur Charles Gide, 1847-1932. Paris, Recueil 
Sirey, 1934. xv1+ 197 pp., illustr. 

The author has collected in this work reminiscences of his intimate friendship 
and his regular correspondence with Charles Gide during the last years of his life. 
These pages, which are illustrated with numerous photographs, are followed by a 
selection of hitherto unpublished matter in which Gide, in reply to the author’s 
questions, sets forth in a summary form his position in regard to certain political, 
economic, and social questions. 


National Housing Committee. A National Housing Policy. Report. London, 
P. S. King, 1934. 85 pp. 

This report is intended to develop the solution of the housing problem in Great 
Britain outlined in the Interim Report of the National Housing Committee of 
May 1934. Its main object is to show the necessity of a statutory Housing Com- 
mission, with functions which are described in detail. The activities of this Com- 
mission, it is considered, would simplify the work of the Ministry of Health and 
of Parliament relating to housing. The appendices, which occupy half the volume, 
include statistics on different aspects of the housing problem and housing develop- 
ment from 1919 to 1934. 


National Industrial Conference Board. Individual and Collective Bargaining 
in Public Utilities and on Railroads, October 1934. New York, 1934. vir + 16 pp. 
50 cents. 


Nicolai, Auguste. Les remises des émigrants italiens. Nice, Société générale 
d’imprimerie, 1935. 224 pp. 

Exhaustively studied as it is in this volume, the question of emigrants’ remit- 
tances touches almost every aspect of the problem of emigration. Mr. Nicolai’s 
work is accordingly in effect a treatise on Italian emigration, the general regulation 
of which, however, is kept subordinate to the principal subject of the book. After 
examining in the first chapter the question of remittances considered as the motive 
of emigration and the relevant legislation, he describes the different methods of 
transfer, the principal factors which make for quantitative variations in the remit- 
tances, the réle of the latter in Italian national economy, and the “ new financial 
policy of emigration *’, which aims at “the devalorisation of emigration for the 
benefit of the national economy ”’. 


Numeroso, Raffaele. Dall’Individuo allo Stato. Sintesi dell’ organizzazione 
scientifica del lavoro nell’ individuo, nella famiglia, nella scuola, nell’azienda, nella 
corporazione, nello Stato. Naples, Alfredo Guida. 103 pp. 10 lire. 


Paul, Leslie A. Co-operation in the U.S.S.R. A Study of the Consumers’ Move- 
ment. London, Victor Gollancz, 1934. 159 pp. 


Pedroni, Dr. Fernando. La dottrina economica fascista non é un sistema di politica 
economica. Relazione svolta al “ Gruppo Fascista di Studi Economici ”’ il 6 marzo 
1934-XIJ. Milan, C. Franchetti, 1934. 14 pp. 3.50 lire. 


P E P (Political and Economic Planning). The Entrance to Industry. London, 
1935. 56 pp. Is. 6d. 

For a summary of this report, see above under the heading “ Reports and 
Enquiries ”’. 
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Pipping, Hugo E. Behov och levnadsstandard. Ekonomiska Samfundet i Finland. 
Skrifter 1. Helsingfors, Holger Schildts Férlag, 1935. 158 pp. Fmk. 40. 


An interesting study on the concept of the standard of living and its importance 
for economic science. 
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1935, Vol. XXXII 


No. 5, November : “ The Enforcement of Labour Legislation in Latin 
America.” 


Page 660, line 12 from below: for “ provisional ” read : provincial. 
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